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vibhur-nityanandah sruti-gana-sirovedya-mahima 
yato janmadyasya prabhavati sa maya-gunavatah / 
sada-dharah satyo jayati purusarthaika-phala-dah 


sada dattatreyo viharati muda jriana-laharih // 
All-pervading eternal happiness, the glory to be recognized 
as supreme among the multitude of revealed texts, 


comes from the narration from birth onward of this One: 
He manifests through the attributes of His illusory power. 


Glory to the ever-supporting One, the True, the One grant- 
ing the foremost fruit of the aims of human life! 


Always Dattatreya roams about with joy, He who is the 
flood of knowledge. 
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Guide to Pronunciation 


In Sanskrit and Marathi the short a is pronounced like the English u 
in but; the long @ is like the a in father. The short i is like the i in him; 
the long 7 is like the ea in heat. The short u is like the u in pull; the long 
ii is like the u in rule. As for the other vowels, e is pronounced as the 
a in cable; ai as the second i in divine; o as the o in hotel; au as the ow 
in power. The letter 7 is also a vowel and should be pronounced as the 
ri in ring. 

Consonants are pronounced as in English, with the following 
cases being noted: c is pronounced as in church; § and ¢ are similar to 
the sound sh in shine. 

The aspirated consonants should be pronounced distinctly: th as 
in hothouse; ph as in top hat; gh as in doghouse; and bh as in clubhouse. 

The underdotted consonants t, th, d, dh, n, and $ are not common 
phonemes in English and are produced by curling the tongue slightly 
backward toward the roof of the mouth. 

The underdotted m and the overdotted mm and 7 are nasals. 

The letter w is sometimes found as the incorrect transliteration of 
Sanskrit and Marathi v. 

In Hindi words, the final a is often dropped. 

Perso-Arabic words are transliterated according to standard rules. 

In the case of commonplace names and modern Indian States, 
the diacritical marks are generally dropped (e.g. Bombay rather than 
Mumbai, Maharashtra rather than Maharastra, etc.). 
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Preface 


This study presents the main phases in the making of the Hindu deity 
Dattatreya, from its Puranic emergence as an immortal Guru, Yogin, 
and Avatara, up to its celebration as the trimirti of Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva. Focusing on the origin and development of this particular 
deity, one is brought into touch with virtually all major religious strands 
of that complex network of religions called Hinduism. Its assimilative 
force is witnessed by the variety of communities which appropriated 
Dattatreya from within an overall nondual philosophical framework: 
from the world of antinomian Tantrism to the world of Brahminical 
ritual orthodoxy, passing through the renunciatory milieux of Yoga, 
the Mahanubhava sect, Vaisnava devotionalism, Saiva asceticism, 
Saktism and Devi worship. Although one might envision the presence 
of plural Dattatreyas, construed in different ways within each given 
community, I would rather opt for the existence of a single multifac- 
eted deity, constantly absorbing new traits in an ongoing process of 
cross-fertilization. Significantly, Dattatreya’s catalyzing force extends 
beyond the boundaries of Hinduism, also being linked to popular 
Sufism and Jainism. 

Following the ascendance of Dattatreya to the top of the Marathi 
pantheon—truly a triumphant vijaya—affords a recognition of the 
synthetic spirituality which this deity inspired and attracted. It also 
illustrates the Maharashtrian reworking of religious influences from 
both the north and the south of India, as well as the synthesizing of 
Saiva and Vaisnava motifs. Although Maharashtra is the heartland of 
Dattatreya devotion, his presence is attested to throughout the In- 
dian subcontinent, especially in southern States such as Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, and Tamilnadu, but also in Gujarat and 
even in Nepal. 
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The adaptation and assimilation of a “lord of Yoga” exhibiting 
Tantric, antinomian traits, into the more sanitized and bhakti-oriented 
views of the Puranas is of special relevance. The basic relationship 
between Tantra and Purana is of great importance for understanding 
medieval Indian spirituality. Dattatreya’s presence in both types of 
canons makes him a case study for understanding this complex link. 
Furthermore, the unfolding of the Dattatreya icon illustrates the de- 
velopment of Yoga as a synthetic and inclusive body of ideologies and 
practices. Although fundamentally a jfidna-miirti, Dattatreya is a “honey 
bee” Yogin: one whose character and teachings are developed by 
gathering varieties of Yoga’s flowers. For all religious groups whose 
propensity it is to include ideas, practices, and teachings from the 
ocean of traditions, Dattatreya is truly a paradigm. 

The scarce attention paid to this remarkable figure by most 
Western scholars of Indian religions contrasts sharply with the deity’s 
ubiquitous presence and social permeability. The only three scholarly 
monographs on Dattatreya are the following: Sri Jaya Chamarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur, Dattatreya: The Way and the Goal (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1957; reprint, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1982); R. C. 
Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca Itihasa (2d ed. Pune: Nilakanth Prakashan, 
1964; 1st ed. 1958); Hariprasad Shivprasad Joshi, Origin and Develop- 
ment of Dattatreya Worship in India (Baroda: Maharaja Sayajirao Uni- 
versity of Baroda Press, 1965). For its wealth of information on 
the Dattatreya movement and its cult-centers, mention must also be 
made of P. N. Joshi, Sri-dattatreya-jnan-kos (Bombay: Surekha Prakashan, 
1974). 

Devotion to Dattatreya cuts through the social and religious strata 
of Indian society: among his adepts one finds Brahmins, Muslims, 
untouchables, Mahanubhavas, Yogins, thieves, philosophers, prosti- 
tutes, ascetics, and so forth. There appears to be no religious milieu, 
at least in Maharashtra, in which Dattatreya is not in some way or 
other involved. Through the study of this single miirti, one is offered 
a rich fresco of Hindu religion as well as an appreciation of Marathi 
integrative spirituality: precisely this richness and complexity of themes 
constitute Dattatreya’s distinctive mark. Adopting a contextualized 
approach, this study is inevitably concerned with all primary religious 
dimensions: myth, doctrine, ritual, philosophy, mysticism, and ico- 
nography. Its aims are to provide the following: (1) an introductory 
yet comprehensive monograph of a rather neglected Hindu god (2) an 
analysis of the amalgam of religious motifs which have contributed to 
the molding of this exemplary Maharashtrian deity, and (3) a repre- 
sentative case, useful for comparative work with other Hindu gods. 
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In an attempt to present not the history of the Dattatreya icon 
but rather some of the crucial phases in the deity’s unfolding, chapter 
1 begins by offering a sketch of Dattatreya’s genealogy and Puranic 
birth, focusing on the Vedic mythical antecedents of his “parents,” 
Atri and Anasiya, and “brothers,” Soma and Durvasas. 

Chapter 2 treats the Epic and Puranic mythology of Dattatreya, 
his foremost legendary feats and their variants. Though subsequently 
identified as an Avatara of Visnu, Dattatreya first emerged in the 
Mahabharata as a powerful Rsi granting boons, notably a thousand 
arms to Arjuna Kartavirya. In Purdanic literature, particularly in the 
Markandeya Purana, he is depicted as a master of Yoga tinged with 
Tantrism, teaching his art to his pupil Alarka. These seminal Epic and 
Puranic themes, in which both heterodox and orthodox Brahminical 
discourses are discernable, determine Dattatreya’s synthetic personal- 
ity. Subsequent sampradayas and religious literature will enlarge upon 
these narratives, recreating the basic myths in a variety of ways. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to Dattatreya’s place in late sectarian 
Upanisads—probably reflecting older traditions and beliefs—in which 
he is often mentioned in the role of Yoga teacher, identified as the 
archetypal Avadhita or Paramahamsa ascetic. These Upanisads are 
important crossover texts bridging Yoga traditions as well as estab- 
lishing the Vaidika/Tantrika connection. 

Chapter 4 describes Dattatreya’s place in the literature of the 
thirteenth-century Yogic Mahanubhava sect. Here is the first roughly 
datable testimony of the deity’s presence in Maharashtrian religious 
life: Dattatreya is worshipped as one of the five manifestations (Pafica- 
Krsnas) of the supreme God, Paramesvara. The Mahanubhavas prob- 
ably adopted the deity through the influence of western Indian branches 
of Natha Yogins. Besides presenting a reelaboration of Dattatreya’s 
Puranic myths, Mahanubhava texts show how the deity is associated 
with important Sakti-pithas, such as Mahur and Kolhapur, also attest- 
ing to Dattatreya’s link with Sankara and his Daéanami order. 

Chapter 5 illustrates the rise of the modern Marathi Datta 
_ sampradaya from the two seminal figures, Sripada Srivallabha (c. 1323- 
53) and Nrsimha Sarasvati (c. 1378-1458), the veritable founder of the 
sect. It describes the three principal sites connected with Nrsimha 
Sarasvati (Audumbar, Narsobavadi, and Ganagaputr) and their ritual 
activities, including the non-Brahminical practice of exorcism of the 
seemingly possessed. Sarasvati Gangadhar narrates the lives of both 
Sripada Srivallabha and Nrsimha Sarasvati in the sixteenth-century 
work Guru-caritra, the sacred text of the sampradaya. Precisely in this 
period Dattatreya’s triadic iconographic motif emerges. The main 
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objective of Nrsimha Sarasvati was the awakening of Brahminical 
orthodoxy and the reinforcement of Vedic ritualism to counter Islamic 
dominance as well as Tantric excesses. 

Chapter 6 focuses upon the unfolding of the Dattatreya move- 
ment while giving special attention to the biographies and hagio- 
graphies of two important figures: Eknath (1533-99) and Dasopant 
(1551-1615). Besides observing the synthesis of Saivism and Vaisnavism 
within the Dattatreya cult, one cannot fail to note the enduring link of 
the Datta movement with both Nathism and Sufism. 

Chapter 7 analyzes the Tripura-rahasya, which presents Dattatreya 
as the teacher of Sakta nondualism to his disciple Parasurama thus 
showing the deity’s connection with Devi worship. Dattatreya’s upadesa 
is conveyed through the narration of some delightful tales, favorites of 
the Vedanta mystic Ramana Maharsi (1879-1950). 

Chapter 8 examines the Avadhiita-gita, an important work of Natha 
inspiration which confirms Dattatreya’s role as the archetypal Guru 
and Avadhita. The core of the Avadhita-gita’s upadesa rests upon the 
attainment of sama-rasya, a condition of natural spontaneity and equa- 
nimity, true mark of the liberated soul. 

Chapter 9 traces the various stages in the development of 
Dattatreya’s iconography, from its first ekmukhi characterization to its 
modern trifacial, six-armed form, in which Dattatreya is accompanied 
by four dogs, said to represent the four Vedas, and by a cow, identi- 
fied as Kamadhenu and believed to symbolize Mother Earth. The 
immediate, comprehensive darsana of the deity best conveys the fu- 
sion of Vaisnava and Saiva motifs in Dattatreya’s worship. 

The conclusion highlights the contemporary vitality of 
Dattatreya’s cult which is evidenced not only by the ongoing relevance 
of pilgrimage sites such as Ganagapir in northern Karnataka and other 
major shrines but also by the activities of saintly figures and religious 
groups such as the Sai Baba movement and the Marathi Navnath 
sampradaya. An examination of Dattatreya’s encounter with the West 
through the missionary zeal of Sri Purohit Svamin, coupled with an 
appraisal of Dattatreya’s “hidden presence” in the poetry of William 
Butler Yeats (1865-1939) and T. S. Eliot (1888-1965), closes the study. 
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In this introductory chapter, as a first tessera of Dattatreya’s complex 
mosaic, the focus is on the principal myths concerning the deity’s 
father, mother, and two brothers as well as on the circumstances at- 
tending Dattatreya’s birth.' The rich fresco of Dattatreya’s background 
helps us to situate the deity within his appropriate mythical and re- 
ligious context. The main legendary themes from which these figures 
emerged set the scene for the unfolding of Dattatreya’s icon in the 
following chapters. Whatever foreshadowings of Dattatreya appear in 
the Epics, it is only in the Puranas that his mythical characterization 
arises. In these vast encyclopedic collections of post-Vedic religion, 
Dattatreya does not materialize out of thin air but is born within a 
family and is part of a lineage. The Puranas inform us that Dattatreya 
was born to Anasttya and the Rsi Atri, her husband,’ as a fragment of 
Visnu or as the Visnu portion of the trimirti, when Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva consented to be born as three sons, known as Soma, 
Dattatreya, and Durvasas, from the womb of Anasiaya.’ 

Let us first consider the figure of Atri, Dattatreya’s “father.” 
Throughout the Epics and Puranas, he as well as all Rsis is revered as 
a mind-born son of Brahma the Creator or as one of the ten Prajapatis, 
the lords of creation. Moreover, the common refrain in Vedic, Epic, 
and Purdanic texts is that Rsis are born from fire. Consider the example 
of Brhaddevata 5.97-103, recounting the birth of Atri as well as that of 
Angiras and Bhrgu. We are told that once the goddess Vac appeared 
to Ka and Prajapati as they were sacrificing. At her sight they became 
excited and spilled their semen, which was scattered into the fire by 
the wind-god Vayu. From the coals Angiras was born and from the 
flames Bhrgu. Vac then insisted on having a third son and this was 
Atri. Another version of this myth is found in Nirukta 3.17. Here, 
Prajapati sacrifices his seed into the fire. From the flames Bhrgu is 
born and Angiras rises from live coals. Then the two just born say: 
“Seek the third in this very place.” Thus, Atri is found. From this story, 
the Nirukta offers the rather puzzling etymology of Atri as meaning 
“not three.” However, Atri almost surely designates a devourer, being 
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derived from the verbal root ad, to eat, to devour. Atrin, a cognate of 
Atri, is an adjective frequently used to describe demons in the Rg 
Veda. The term atri itself is once used (Rg Veda 2.85) as an attribute of 
Agni, probably meaning “devourer.” This suggests that Atri may have 
originally represented some form of Agni. 

In Vedic literature the classic list of the seven Rsis, believed to 
dwell in the northern region of the Indian subcontinent, comprises 
Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Bharadvaja, Gotama, Atri, Vasistha, and 
KaSyapa.* The number may have been suggested by that of the seven 
priests reported in Rg Veda 2.1.2. Satapatha Brahmana 2.1.2.4 associates 
the Rsis to the seven stars in the constellation of Ursa Major and states 
that they were originally bears. Such identification is partly due to the 
equal number in the two cases and also because of the similarity of 
sound between rsi and rksa, which in the Rg Veda means both star 
(1.24.10) and bear (5.56.3). Atri, the fifth Rsi in the Vedic list of seers, 
is identified with Alioth (epsilon Ursae Majoris), the only “unpaired” 
star of the Great Bear. The other six are latitudinally divided in three 
pairs: Dubhe (alpha) and Merak (beta) identify Visvamitra and 
Jamadagni, Phekda (gamma) and Megrez (delta) identify Bharadvaja 
and Gotama, Mizar (zeta) and Alkaid (eta) identify Vasistha and 
Kagyapa. Thus, Atri figures as the “loner” or “born alone.” On a 
human, microcosmic level, Atri, as an “eater” (atti), is said to corre- 
spond to the mouth or voice (vac), whereas the other six Rsis or “three 
twins” are said to correspond to the pranas.® 

In later Epic and early Puranic literature, a second list of the 
seven Rsis, now believed to dwell chiefly in the southern region of 
India, came to supersede the first. The reasons for this change can be 
traced to influences exerted by members of particular Brahmin gotras 
from southern regions, particularly the region of the western Deccan 
during the rule of the Satavahanas’ and their successors. This second 
list comprises Angiras, Atri, Vasistha, Marici, Pulastya, Pulaha, and 
Kratu.® Atri and Vasistha are the only Rsis who appear in both of the 
main lists. Their gotras are also listed independently from all others. 

In Vedic mythology Atri is a Maharsi author of many hymns, 
composed especially in praise of Agni, Indra, the ASvins, and the 
Visvadevas.’ Atri is one of the seers most frequently mentioned in the 
Rg Veda, and its fifth mandala is attributed to the family of the Atris. 
Atri is spoken of as a Rsi belonging to the five tribes (Rg Veda 1.117.3), 
and he is mentioned along with Manu” and other ancestors of the 
human race (1.39.9). Agni is said to have helped Atri (7.15.5). Indra, 
having heard Atri’s prayer (8.36.7), also helped him by opening the 
cowstall for him and the Angirases" (1.51.3). A characteristic myth 
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about Atri in the Rg Veda is connected with the Aévins, his chief pro- 
tectors. They deliver Atri from darkness (6.50.10, 7.71.5), rescuing him 
out of a burning chasm with all his host (1.116.8, 1.117.3). The Asvins 
made the burning chasm agreeable for him (1.112.7, 8.62.7, 10.39.9) 
and prevent fire from burning him (8.62.8). They rescue Atri who is in 
the heat (10.80.3) and protect him from the heat with coolness (1.119.6; 
8.62.3). Once they are said to have rejuvenated Atri (10.143.1-2). 

The most important episode about Atri in Vedic mythology, 
subsequently taken up in the Epics and Puranas, is the one in which 
he found and replaced the sun when it was afflicted by the demon of 
eclipses, Svarbhanu:” 


The demon Svarbhanu struck the sun with darkness; Indra de- 
stroyed him, and Atri found the hidden sun, Atri placed the eye 
of the sun in the sky." 


Other Vedic versions similarly relate that Atri replaced the sun 
in the sky and repelled the darkness by his speech.“ Since Atri re- 
stored light to the worlds, the Atreyas are supposed to officiate at 
sacrifices and to receive the first sacrificial salary, before members of 
other exogamous clans (gotras).'° The basic transformation which the 
Rsi brings about in his performance of asceticism and tapas is the 
production of heat in the body. The “fire” of his tapas is such that he 
is thought to be transmuted into fire (Agni) itself, burning the worlds 
and illuminating them with his body. Consequently, one of the pow- 
ers acquired by the Rsis was to bring light to the world, taking the 
place of either the sun or the moon. In this connection, Atri may be 
viewed as a manifestation of Agni, personification of the sacrificial fire 
who carries the offerings to the deities of the celestial realms." 

Later versions in the Puranas also relate Atri’s rescue of the sun, 
adding that Atri himself spread brilliance and that he stopped the sun 
from falling by uttering the words “may all be well with you” (svasti 
te’stu).”” As it is typical of Rsis in Puranic literature, the savior-figure 
Atri achieves his goal through powerful speech. In other accounts, 
Atri himself took the place of the sun, becoming the sun itself. The 
Mahabharata relates that Atri is he who, when the sun was destroyed, 
ascended upwards.'* One passage relates that he became both the sun 
and the moon: 


Svarbhanu pierced the sun and moon with arrows, whereupon 
the gods were engulfed in darkness and began to be struck down 
by the demons. They caught sight of Atri performing tapas in a 
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wood, and asked him to help them; Atri asked how he could pro- 
tect them, and they replied: “Become for us the moon, the destroyer 
of darkness, and the sun, the destroyer of demons.” Thereupon Atri 
created light through his tapas, and made the worlds bright and 
without darkness; he overcame hosts of the gods’ enemies through 
his own tejas,’° and the gods saw that the demons were being burnt 
by Atri.” 


Further versions say that, due to the length and power of his 
asceticism, Atri’s body became as brilliant as the moon: his’ lustre 
spread over the sky and flooded the worlds with light whence ten 
goddesses conceived and gave birth to Soma.” It is also reported that 
through his tapas the moon flooded forth from his eyes and illumined 
the universe with its luster.” In these latter accounts, Atri’s connection 
with the moon is probably derived from his role as the father of Soma, 
soma being another name for the moon. 

In the Mahabharata, Atri is said to have gone to Videha to instruct 
King Nimi on the performance of the sraddha rites.» On another occa- 
sion, Atri went to King Vainya to gain wealth to distribute to his sons 
and servants before retiring to the forest. He praised the king as the 
foremost of all sovereigns. But the Rsi Gautama objected, saying that 
such an honor was reserved only for Indra. The dispute was finally 
resolved in Atri’s favour by Sanatkumara.™ Rsis are often depicted as 
being the recipients of gifts from kings. In Brhaddevata 5.28-36, we 
read of how Atri received 10,320 cows and a golden wagon with two 
oxen from King Tryaruna Aiksvaka, 100 oxen from King ASvamedha, 
and much wealth from King Trasadasyu. 

In the Ramayana, when Rama, with Laksmana and Sita, leaves 
Ayodhya, he is offered hospitality at the hermitage of Atri and Anasttya 
on the Citrakita mountain. Here Rama learns how in olden times, 
through her tapas, Anastya caused the river Ganga to flow past their 
hermitage during a hundred-year drought.* In some Puranas, Atri’s 
asrama is located in the Himalayas near the source of the river Airavati. 
The seer is depicted as a strict vegetarian: even the animals around his 
hermitage are vegetarian and tame, due to the Rsi’s influence.” The 
Matsya Purana, narrating the journey of the Brahmin Puriravas,” de- 
scribes Atri’s hermitage thus: 


On that mountain there is a charming hermitage where all de- 
sires are granted and whose trees drop fruit fit for the chief of 
gods. That supreme hermitage, where black bees are always 
buzzing, encircles the mountain like a necklace. Visited by the 
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wives of the gods, it destroys all sins. There, heaps of snow, 
shining like the orb of the moon, are piled up here and there by 
playful monkeys. The hermitage is surrounded on all sides by 
valleys filled with snow and rocky caves always hidden from 
mankind. 

After worshipping Bhava, the mighty King Purdiravas, lord of 
Madra, reached the hermitage.... Adorned with hundreds of 
beautiful flowers, radiant, brilliant, conferring bliss, it was built 
by the sage Atri himself. 


Atri is also said to have performed tapas for obtaining a son in 
various locales: on mount Rksakula, on the banks of the river 
Nirvindhya, on the banks of the river Narmada, and in the Kamada 
forest in the south, by the Citrakiita mountain. Atreyas are said to be 
peoples of northern countries.” 

In the list of Siva’s thousand names—taken from the Anusdsana 
Parvan of the Mahabharata (13.17.31-153)—the seventy-first praises the 
god as “the adorer of Atri’s wife” (atrya namaskarta). Swami 
Chidbhavananda renders the verse thus: 


Adoration to Him who paid homage to Anasiya the wife of Atri 
for begetting two illustrious sons, Dattatreya and Durvasas.” 


Atri’s wife Anasiya (literally “the nonenvious one”)*! is identi- 
fied either as a daughter of Daksa and Prasiiti or of Kardama and 
Devahiti.* In the Epics and Puranas, Anastya is celebrated as a 
model of virtue and chastity, the ideal wife. Through her chastity she 
stores up great power and performs exceptional feats. In the 
Mahabharata we read of how Anastya once abandoned Atri in a fit 
of anger, and, after a tapas of fasting and sleeping on wooden boards 
for three hundred years, she obtained from Siva the boon of having 
a son without sexual intercourse with her husband.*? The Ramayana, 
after narrating how Anasiyéa, through the power of her tapas, caused 
the Ganga to flow past their hermitage in the Citrakita mountain, 
also reports that she once made “ten nights one” in order to help a 
female friend who had been cursed that she would become a widow 
the next day. “Morrow shall not be,” said Anastya, and she extin- 
guished the curse by making ten nights one.* The sixteenth chapter 
of the Markandeya Purana takes up this episode in its presentation of 
the birth of Soma, Dattatreya, and Durvasas. Here, Anasiya has the 
opposite function of helping to restore the light of the sun. The story 
is worth recounting in brief.*® 
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In ancient times there lived in Pratisthana a Brahmin named 
KauSika, a leper who was prone to all sorts of vices. He had a chaste 
and pious wife, identified with Sandili by tradition, who was de- 
voted to him in spite of his bad character. Kausika was attached to a 
prostitute in the town and spent most of his time in her company, 
without caring for Sandili. The day came when KauSika had no money 
and was rejected by the prostitute. Sandili received him warmly at 
home and took great care of him. One day, however, KauSika ordered 
his wife to lead him back to the other woman. Obediently, Sandili 
took KauSika on her shoulders and started for the prostitute’s. house 
in the dark. Along the way they found sage Mandavya, who had been 
impaled on a pointed pole (sila) by the guards of the ruling king, 
having been wrongly accused of theft.” On account of his Yogic pow- 
ers, he was still hanging there alive. Kausika, afraid of thieves in the 
darkness, pushed away Mandavya, impaled on the stake, causing him 
to curse that Kausika would die at sunrise.** On hearing this, Sandili 
was shocked. She sent a touching appeal to the sun not to rise at all, 
so that her husband would not die. The sun complied with the wish 
of this chaste woman and the activities of the world stopped. Thus the 
gods in heaven did not get their share of oblations as sacrifices were 
not performed by the people. The entire cycle of sacrifices, rain, grain, 
and so forth came to a standstill, and there was chaos in the whole 
universe.” The gods then went to Brahma who directed them to pro- 
pitiate Anasttya, a chaste woman who was performing a great pen- 
ance with her husband Atri. Brahma said: 


Majesty is subdued by majesty indeed, and austerities also by 
austerities, O ye immortals! ... Hence do ye, through desire that 
the sun should rise, propitiate Atri’s faithful wife Anastiya who 
is rich in austerities.*° 


Accordingly, all gods with Brahma, Visnu, and Siva went to the 
hermitage of Atri and Anasiya and requested Anasiya to help them.” 
The kind-hearted Anasiya showed her readiness to accompany them. 
She met with Sandili and a pleasant conversation began between the 
two on the theme of a wife’s devotion to her husband. Anasiya ex- 
plained how, for Sandili’s sake alone, the entire universe was in peril. 
Sandili agreed to reconsider the problem. Anastya promised that her 
husband would have a new life, free of leprosy and all evils. Thus 
Sandili cheered the world with the light of the sun, while Anastiya 
preserved the life of Sandili’s husband by her power of chastity. The 
gods, grateful for Anasitya’s services, offered her a boon. She then 
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asked that the trimarti of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva be born to her, and 
that she and her husband be exempted from samsara. The gods granted 
the boon and departed. 

Time went by, and one day Atri mentally enjoyed Anasiya, 
seductive and perfect in form, who had just bathed after her men- 
struation.* A powerful wind brought the change that was produced 
in her, the effect of Atri’s mental impregnation.* Soma, characterized 
by passion and also known as Candra, was born as a portion of Brahma; 
Dattatreya, the Brahmin in whom goodness predominated, as Visnu 
incarnated; and Durvasas, in whom darkness prevailed, as a portion 
of Siva. Thus the three deities took their births and fulfilled the prom- 
ise made to Anasiya.** It is said that Durvasas issued from his mother’s 
womb prematurely, just seven days after conception, from rage on 
seeing that the king of the Haihayas was offending Atri: in his anger, 
he wanted to burn up the king.** Afterward, Soma ascended to heaven, 
and Durvasas, practising the vow of “madness” (unmatta),’* left his 
mother and father and wandered the world. Dattatreya, depicted as 
the benefactor of the docile, protected offspring from destruction by 
the malignant Daityas. Identified as a lordly Yogin who nevertheless 
enjoyed sense-objects, Dattatreya, wishing to be without attachments, 
immersed himself in a lake for innumerable years.” 

In other Puranic versions we are told of how, when Atri and 
Anasuya sought to obtain a son through tapas, the trimirti, pleased 
with their asceticism, agreed to become their sons.** The story of how 
the trimirti tested Anastya’s chastity in Atri’s absence, requesting 
that she serve them food while naked, is very popular though not 
found in the main Puranas. First, Anastlya sprinkled some water over 
her guests, transforming them into three babies. Then, she willingly 
took off her clothes and started breast feeding them. Thus through the 
power of her perfect purity she succeeded in complying with the gods’ 
wish. Informed by sage Narada of their husbands’ whereabouts, the 
three goddesses Sarasvati, Laksmi, and Parvati came to Atri’s hermit- 
age requesting that the Rsi’s wife restore their husbands to their origi- 
nal forms. The chaste wife of Atri consented, and the gods invited the 
divine couple to ask for a boon. Atri and Anastiya expressed the de- 
sire that the trimirti itself be born to them as their children, and thus 
it was that Soma, Datta, and Durvasas were incarnated. 

In a later form of the myth, however, Anasiya, in a fit of anger 
after they raped her, cursed Brahma, Visnu, and Siva to become her 
sons and to be worshipped as head, feet, and liga. In this way Anasiya 
was able to avert a potentially dangerous hierogamy by transforming 
it into a sexless maternal relationship.” Once again we find the belief 
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that only through single-minded devotion to asceticism may the great- 
est creative potency and power be obtained. 

Now for some astrological interpretations of Dattatreya and his 
“family.”® In his work The Orion; or, Researches into the Antiquity of the 
Vedas (1893), Bal Gangadhar Tilak—upholding the idea that in Vedic 
times the vernal equinox was in the constellation of Orion—supports 
an astrological understanding according to which the trimarti would 
be represented by the three stars (tristri) of Orion. Mrga-Siras is the 
fifth lunar mansion (naksatra)*' and contains three stars—lambda, phi, 
and phi? Orionis—also known as Orion’s head. Tilak observes: 


Later writers describe this trinity as represented by the three- 
headed Dattatreya, followed by the Vedas in the form of dogs 
... I think we can have no difficulty in identifying this personi- 
fied Trinity with Orion having three stars in the head and closely 
followed by the dog (Canis) at its foot. 


This is an allusion to Dattatreya’s modern iconography, in which 
the deity bears the three heads of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva and is 
surrounded by four dogs—the four brightest stars of the constellation 
of Canis Major—representing the four Vedas (note that the deity, in 
modern iconography, is also usually accompanied by a cow represent- 
ing Mother Earth). It’s highly probable that devotees also came to 
identify Dattatreya’s three heads with Orion's belt, also known as “the 
arrow”: delta Orionis (Mintaka), epsilon Orionis (Alnilam), zeta Orionis 
(Alnitak).°? The middle star of the belt, that is, epsilon Orionis, would 
then certainly have identified Visnu, Dattatreya’s core identity: a 
supergiant about 1,600 light-years away from us, it is forty thousand 
times more luminous than the sun. 

The story of Dattatreya’s birth presents some analogies with one 
of the tales about the birth of the giant Orion, the wild hunter cel- 
ebrated in Greek mythology and later identified with the sky aster- 
ism.* According to Apollodorus Mythographus 1.4.3, the three gods Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Hermes came one day under disguise to the house of 
Irieus or Enopion, who was then old and childless. Being pleased 
with him and his hospitality, the gods decided to grant him a boon. 
The man wished to have a child, despite his age. The gods then placed 
their semen inside the skin of a sacrificed bull, telling the man to bury 
it in the earth. From this powerful amalgam with Mother Earth, Orion 
was born nine or ten months later as a giant springing out from the 
ground. Despite the obvious differences and the absence of any links 
between the mythologies of Orion and Dattatreya, it is perhaps not 
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superfluous to note how in this story Orion, like Dattatreya, is the 
exceptional offspring—not begotten through natural human inter- 
course—of a boon granted by a divine triad to an old, childless, and 
devout man. 

The interpretation of “later writers” to which Tilak refers prob- 
ably antedates a more elaborate one concerning Atri, Anastlya, and 
the birth of Soma, Datta, and Durvdsas reported by Hariprasad 
Shivprasad Joshi: 


The myth of Dattatreya is possibly based on the peculiar position 
of three constellations, that is, Mrga, Ardra, and Punarvasu. The 
Mrga star represents a cradle with three babes, Ardra literally 
means a gem, Anasiya, while Punarvasu means a house or her- 
mitage. Sirius, the brightest star in front of Orion or Mrga, is 
Atri. Just near Orion we have Canis Major consisting of four 
stars, which represent the four dogs symbolizing the four Vedas, 
and the cow is possibly evolved out of Lupus. It is also possible 
that these dogs represent the four largest planets with their moons, 
since instances have been known of these planets having been 
discerned with the naked eye.* 


This interpretation, fascinating as it may be, is certainly not to be 
viewed as the original basis for the Dattatreya myth. Rather, it dem- 
onstrates the vitality of the myth itself, which in the course of centu- 
ries has given rise to various interpretations, including this astrological 
reading. As noted above, Mrga is the fifth lunar mansion and contains 
three stars: lambda, phi’, and phi* Orionis. Ardra is the sixth lunar 
mansion, containing the star alfa Orionis (Betelgeuse), tenth in the list 
of the most luminous stars. Punarvasu is the seventh lunar mansion, 
containing the stars alfa and beta Geminorum (Castor and Pollux). 
The cradle with the trimarti is represented by lambda, phi', and phi? 
Orionis. Of these three stars, lambda Orionis, also known as Heka, is 
the most luminous, being nine thousand times brighter than the sun. 
Most probably, devotees identify lambda Orionis with Datta, whereas 
the smaller stars phi' and phi’ are thought to represent the newborn 
Soma and Durvasas. Of course, another possibility is that by the ex- 
pression “the Mrga star” (i.e., Orion), Joshi refers not to the three stars 
of the constellation according to traditional Hindu astrology, but rather 
to the three stars of Orion’s belt, which thus correspond to the three 
“brothers” Soma, Datta, and Durvasas. 

Ardra, identified with Anasiya, is said to mean a gem, probably 
because of the brilliance of alfa Orionis. On the other hand, Sirius (alfa 
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Canis Majoris) is the brightest star in the sky. Significantly, the lumi- 
nosity of alfa Orionis which equals Anasitya is matched with that of 
Sirius which equals Atri.*” Punarvasu is said to mean the abode of Atri 
and Anasiya, perhaps because of the rectangular shape of Gemini’s 
constellation. Canis Major is not, as Joshi reports, a small constellation 
consisting of only four stars. Sirius aside, the four most luminous stars 
possibly representing Datta’s dogs are beta (Mirzam), gamma 
(Muliphein), delta (Wezen), and epsilon Canis Majoris (Adhara). It 
should be noted that Lupus is probably a misprint for Lepus, the name 
of the small constellation of the Hare situated just below Orion. The 
cow would thus be symbolized by alfa (Arneb) or beta Leporis (Nihal). 

The mythological origins of Dattatreya’s “brother” Soma—in 
Puranic accounts usually revered as a form of Brahma—are identified 
with the soma sacrifice, the ritual preparation and drinking of the juice 
of an hallucinogenic climbing plant (Asclepias acida), main element of 
the Rg Vedic liturgy.** All the 114 hymns of the ninth book, besides 6 
in other books, are dedicated to the praise of the soma plant, thought 
to be the nectar of happiness, long life (@yus), and immortality (amrta). 
It is also celebrated in portions of 4 or 5 other hymns, and as a dual 
divinity with Indra, Agni, Pasan, and Rudra,” in about 6 other hymns. 
The name of soma, in its simple form and in compounds, occurs hun- 
dreds of times in the Rg Veda. Judged by the standard of frequency, 
the deified Soma is, after Indra and Varuna,” third in order of impor- 
tance among the Vedic gods: he is primeval, all-powerful, healer of all 
diseases, bestower of riches, lord of other gods, and identified with 
the supreme being. Soma is the support of the three worlds, all sacri- 
fices being rooted in him. In post-Vedic literature, Soma is a name for 
the moon (candra), poetically regarded as being “drunk up” by the 
gods, thus waning until it is filled up again by the sun (sirya). In 
Chandogya Upanisad 5.10.4 it is stated that the moon is king Soma, the 
food of the gods, and is drunk up by them. Even in the Brahmanas 
the identification of Soma with the moon is commonplace. Clearly 
the qualities of the soma juice are transferred to the moon, which is 
revered as osadhi-pati, lord of herbs, and as the guardian of sacrifices, 
stars, and healing plants. 

Though the early Epic does not connect Soma to Atri the follow- 
ing lineage of the lunar race came to be established: Brahma, Atri, 
Soma, Budha, Purdtravas, Ayu."! The Harivaméa® clearly relates Soma 
to Atri, declaring that Soma the rdjaraj was son of Atri, born of his 
tears, and Atri was his hot. Similarly, Matsya Purana 23.1-10 narrates 
that once Brahma told Atri to create, and Atri performed great tapas 
for creation. Thus a great bliss entered his eyes, in which Siva dwelled 
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together with his consort. Tears flowed down from Atri’s eyes, flood- 
ing the universe with light. The ten quarters of the sky, taking the 
form of a woman, received that embryo in their belly. After three 
hundred years they released it, and Brahma made it into a youth, 
Soma. Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty comments: “The tears, a seed sub- 
stitute, are ultimately transformed back into Soma, the Upanisadic 
source of all seed.”® 

In the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the moon god Soma is less 
important than his rival luminary the sun, though he is supposed to 
be higher in space, larger, and better endowed with rays (ansu). He 
belongs to a lower class of deities, for Soma is one of the group of the 
eight Vasus, three of whom, moon, wind, and fire, are retained in the 
Epic list.* The moon in both the Epics is celebrated by its natural 
characteristics, as a delighter of eyes and heart. Mahabharata tradition 
identifies the twenty-seven naksatras, Daksa’s mythical daughters rep- 
resenting the lunar mansions, as Soma’s wives. Soma, however, paid 
such attention to the fourth, the beautiful Rohini,© that the others 
became jealous and appealed to their father. Daksa’s intervention was 
fruitless, and he cursed his son-in-law who remained childless and ill 
with consumption. This moved his wives to pity, and they interceded 
with their father. Even though Daksa could not cancel his curse, he 
modified it so that Soma’s decay would be periodical, not permanent. 
Hence the waxing and waning of the moon. 

Another myth narrates how Soma performed the rdaja-siiya, thus 
becoming so arrogant and licentious that he carried off Tara, the wife 
of Brhaspati, and refused to give her up even at the command of 
Brahma: this gave rise to a wide-spread quarrel (taraka-maya).* The 
sage USanas, out of enmity to Brhaspati, sided with Soma, and he was 
supported by the Danavas, the Daityas, and other foes of the Devas.” 
Indra and the gods in general sided with Brhaspati. A fierce battle 
ensued and the earth was shaken to its center. Soma had his body cut 
in two by Siva’s trigala, and hence he is also known as Bhagnatma 
(broken-bodied). Brahma finally stopped the fight, compelling Soma 
to restore Tara to her husband. The result of this intrigue was the birth 
of a child, whom Tara, after great persuasion, declared to be the son 
of Soma, and to whom the name Budha was given: from him origi- 
nated the lunar race.® 

In Puranic mythology Soma is commonly called the son of the 
Rsi Atri and his wife Anasiya, but not all authorities agree. One 
calls him son of Dharma,” another attributes paternity to sage 
Prabhakara, of Atri’s race. Soma is also said to have been produced 
at the churning of the ocean in another manvantara. According to the 
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Puranas, Soma’s vehicle is a three-wheeled chariot drawn by ten horses 
as white as snow. 

Durvasas, Dattatreya’s second “brother,” is an extraordinary fig- 
ure who deserves his own book. Prototype of the wild, antinomian 
ascetic, he was born from Siva’s anger and is believed to be the mani- 
festation of the furious, ferocious aspect of MaheSvara. Among the 
various stories of his birth,” all of which present him as an emanation 
or part (aritsa) of Siva, the one in the Brahmanda Purana deserves notice. 
During a quarrel between Brahma and Siva, Siva’s appearance became 
so frightening that the gods fled in terror. Parvati,” his wife, also 
intimidated by him, cried, “It has become impossible for me to live 
with you!” (durvasam bhavati me). Siva then realized that his anger was 
the cause of useless suffering and po aaa it in the belly of Anasiya, 
from whom the sage Durvasas was born.” 

The 278th epithet of Siva’s thousand names honors the great god 

s “the one clothed in rough skin” (durvdsah), and Swami Chidbha- 
vananda comments: “Durvasas is the angry element in Nature.”” The 
Mahabharata portrays Durvasas as a disagreeable guest, a bald ascetic 
of ferocious temper. He is universally noted for his irascible temper 
and many fall under his curse.” For instance, he cursed Sakuntala for 
keeping him waiting at the door, thus causing her separation from 
King Dusyanta.” However, Durvasas also bestowed blessings from 
time to time.” In a famous episode in the Mahabharata, he blessed 
Kunti by giving her a mantra, so that she became a mother by the 
sun.” In the same Epic, Krsna himself offers a vivid description of 
Durvasas: 


[Formerly] I put up in my house the Brahmin Durvasas, who 
was green and tawny, clad in rags (ciravdsah), who had a stick of 
Bilva (Aegle marmelos), a long beard; he was emaciated, taller 
than the tallest man; he wandered over all the celestial and hu- 
man worlds, singing this verse at congregations and in public 
squares: 

“Who would invite the Brahmin Durvasas to dwell in his 
house? He becomes enraged with everyone even at the slightest 
transgression; he that would give me shelter should not anger 
me.” 

As no one took notice of him, I invited him. Sometimes he 
would eat food sufficient for many thousands of persons, some- 
times very little, and [sometimes] he would not return home; he 
would laugh and weep without any visible reason;”* no one at 
that time was equal to him in years; [one day] he burnt all the 
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beds and coverlets and all the well-adorned damsels, and then 
went out; then he asked for rice-milk (payasa); having previously 
caused every kind of food and drink to be kept ready, I had hot 
rice-milk be brought; having eaten some, he ordered me to smear 
my limbs with the remnant, which I did; then he smeared 
Rukmini,” and had her yoked to a chariot. Ascending that chariot, 
he set out of my house striking her with the hook, and pro- 
ceeded along the high road. ... As Rukmini tottered, he struck 
her [with the whip]; then he leapt down from the chariot and 
fled towards the south on foot, followed by us. Then he became 
gratified because I had subdued my anger, and said: 

“As long as gods and men continue to entertain a liking for 
food, so long will everyone cherish the same liking for thee; so 
long as there will be righteous [men] (punydah) in the worlds, so 
long will thy fame last; agreeable thou shalt be to all persons; 
whatever articles of thine have been broken or burnt or destroyed, 
thou shalt see restored or even better; thou wilt have no fear of 
death through such parts of thy body as have been smeared 
[with the rice-milk]; thou ought to have smeared also the soles of 
thy feet.” 


On another occasion Krsna is said to have entertained him hos- 
pitably, though omitting to wipe the fragments of food from the sage’s 
foot. At this Durvasas grew angry and foretold Krsna’s death.*! 

The most popular myth relates Krsna’s death to a curse which 
Durvasas pronounced against the whole of the Yadava clan.” During 
a religious festival, the young men decided to play a trick on the sage. 
They dressed a young boy as a girl, and tied an iron pot on his belly 
to make him look pregnant. They took him to Durvasas and asked if 
he could tell them the sex of the future child. But the clairvoyant seer 
immediately realized their mischief, lost his temper, and cursed them 
all saying that whatever came forth from that “pregnancy” would 
utterly ruin all the Yadavas. The frightened youths rushed to Krsna to 
ask for advice. He told them to destroy the pot, so that not even a tiny 
piece remained. Inadvertently, they failed to destroy a very small piece; 
this they tossed into the sea. It was swallowed by a fish, later caught 
by a hunter called Jaras, meaning “old age.” Having found the piece 
of iron when slitting the fish open, the hunter decided to use it as an 
arrowhead. Where the iron filings fell, there grew a thick cluster of 
hard canes. Some time later, the Yadava youths came to this very spot, 
drunk and riotous. A quarrel broke out, soon turning into a murder- 
ous fight. Some of them tore up the canes and used them as weapons, 
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others beat and strangled each other: not one walked away alive from 
that place of slaughter. In the fight, Pradyumna, Krsna’s beloved son, 
and Balarama,® Krsna’s brother, were both killed. In deep sorrow, 
Krsna wandered off to the forest and lay down in a thicket to rest, 
keeping his foot on his knee. The hunter who had caught the fish saw 
Krsna’s foot and mistook it for a deer. He shot an arrow that pierced 
Krsna’s heel, his only vulnerable point. The poison coursed through 
Krsna’s veins, and he died after forgiving the hunter. The arrowhead 
had been made from the piece of iron the hunter had retrieved from 
the fish’s belly. Thus, all the Yadavas perished and Durvasas’ curse 
was fulfilled. 

Commonly portrayed as a devout Saiva in the Puranas, Durvasas 
is particularly associated with the Saiva Agamas.* According to the 
Harivaméa, Krsna himself was taught the sixty-four nondual Agamas 
by Durvasas, who is the revealer of them in this kali age.® The Saiva 
Siddhanta venerates Durvasas and identifies him with Amardaka, al- 
though he sometimes figures as his predecessor.** According to 
Somananda, historical founder of the Pratyabhijfia school of Kashmiri 
Saivism, Durvasas was the father of Tryambaka, the first Guru within 
the mythic sampradaya of “the doctrine of recognition.”® It is said that 
Tryambaka received the teachings of Saiva nondualism from Durvasas, 
who in turn had learnt them on Mount Kaildsa from Srikantha, a form 
of Siva. Tryambaka appears in other accounts relative to the origins of 
Kashmiri Saivism. According to these accounts, Durvasas was instructed 
by Srikantha so that he might spread the wisdom of Trika, the essence 
of all Saiva scriptures.® Durvasas then generated from his mind three 
perfected Yogins, namely, Tryambaka, Amardaka, and Srinatha, who 
taught Saiva monism, dualism, and unity-in-difference (bhedabheda).” 
The sampradaya founded by Tryambaka is said to have been none other 
than that of Trika.' Finally, it should be noted that within the Devi 
Agamas Durvasas is known as Krodha-bhattaraka, and revered as one 
of the promulgators of the Sri-vidya tradition of southern Saktism.” 
Durvasas is particularly celebrated within the Tripura cult, the Sakta 
tradition centered on the worship of the goddess Tripura.” 

This overview of the mythical and religious background of 
Dattatreya’s family and birth has been intended as a descriptive por- 
trayal of Dattatreya’s genealogy. It evidences the richness and com- 
plexity of the context in which the deity is placed—veritably linked to 
an impressive variety of religious and symbolical motifs—and brings 
me now to the heart of this research, namely, the examination of the 
Puranic myths concerning Dattatreya. 
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1. The presentation of divine and semidivine figures taken at face value, 
is mainly based on the following reference books: Macdonell, Vedic Mythology; 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology; Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology 
and Religion, Geography, History and Literature. 


2. According to some accounts, Atri also married ten other wives, in- 
cluding Bhadra (in some versions, Soma is Bhadra’s son), and begot the so- 
called Svastyatreyas from them. John E. Mitchiner offers an apt definition of 
the nature and functions of seers: 


The Rsis are... above all those who are ever involved in movement 
(Vrs): firstly, the inner movement of self-transformation through tapas, 
and secondly, the external movement of causing change, growth and 
increase in creation. The Rsi traditions revolve around the complemen- 
tary cycles of asceticism and creation; when one such cycle ends, the next 
begins, and the Rsis are thus constantly building up and discharging their 
inner creative energy which is itself the energy and nature of Brahman. 
(Traditions of the Seven Rsis [Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1982], 313) 


On the Vedic Rsis, see also Elizarenkova, Language and Style of the Vedic 
Rsis, 16-28. 


3. See Brahmanda Purana 3.8.82; Markandeya Purana 16.88-90. 


4. To Visvamitra, literally “friend of all,” is attributed the authorship of 
the third mandala of the Rg Veda. The Rsi was born a Ksatriya, but by intense 
austerities raised himself to the Brahmin caste. The most important legend 
concerning Visvamitra is the enduring struggle between him and the Brahmin 
Rsi Vasistha, typifying the rivalry between the Brahmin and Ksatriya castes 
for supremacy. 

Jamadagni, a Brahmin descendant of Bhrgu, was the son of Rcika and 
Satyavati. He married Renuka, daughter of the King Prasenajit of the solar race, 
and was the father of five sons, the youngest and most famous of whom was 
Parasurama. The Mahabharata reports that Jamadagni mastered all the Vedas. 

Bharadvaja, literally “bearing speed or strength.” Many Rg Vedic hymns 
are attributed to Bharadvaja: 6.1-30, 6.37—43, 6.53-74, 9.67.1-3, 10.137.1. He 
was the son of Brhaspati and the father of Drona, preceptor of the Pandavas. 
In the Ramayana it is narrated that he received Rama and Sita in his hermitage 
at Prayag. On Bharadvaja, see Thaneswar Sarmah, The Bharadvajas in Ancient 
India. 

Gotama, literally “the largest ox,” was Rahtigana’s son and belonged to the 
family of Angiras. The composition of Rg Veda 1.74-93 is attributed to Gotama. 

Vasistha, literally “most wealthy,” was the possessor of the cow of plenty, 
who had the power of granting him all things he wished for. He is the author 
of the seventh mandala of the Rg Veda and of several others hymns. 
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Kaéyapa, literally “having black teeth,” is a Vedic seer to whom some 
hymns are attributed. According to the Mahabharata, he married Aditi and 
twelve other daughters of Daksa, from whom he had numerous offspring. 


5. See Rg Veda 1.164.15; Atharva Veda 9.9.16, 10.8.5. 
6. See Satapatha Brahmana 14.5.2.6; Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 2.2.3-4. 


7. In the Puranas, also referred to as the Andhras. The texts mention the 
names of thirty kings, whose rule lasted for about four centuries (first century 
B.C.E. to third century c.£.). Their capital appears to have been Pratisthana on 
the upper Godavari river. : 


8. Many hymns of the Rg Veda are attributed to Angiras. He is later 
identified as one of the lawgivers and as a writer on astronomy. He is also 
identified with Brhaspati, the regent of the planet Jupiter, or with the planet 
itself. 

Marici, literally “a ray of light.” A son of Brahmi, he is the chief of the 
Maruts, the storm gods. In the Epics and in many Puranas he is presented as 
the father of KaSyapa. 

Pulastya was the medium through which some of the Puranas were re- 
vealed. He was father of ViSravas, from whom Kuvera and Ravana were born. 
All the raksasas are supposed to have sprung from him. 

Pulaha is identified as one of the Prajapatis whose wife was Ksama. They 
had three sons: Kardama, Arvarivat, and Sahisnu. 

Kratu, literally “understanding,” is intelligence personified. 


9. Agni is one of the most ancient and sacred deities of the Hindu pan- 
theon. He appears in three main forms: in heaven as the sun, in midair as 
lightning, on earth as fire. About two hundred hymns of the Rg Veda are 
dedicated to him. The very first Rg Vedic hymn begins with the celebration 
of Agni as the supreme messenger between gods and men. 

Indra, the god of the firmament, is the atmosphere personified. In the 
Vedas he stands first among the gods. His weapon is the thunderbolt, but he 
also uses arrows, a great hook, and a net. The soma juice is his special delight. 
He governs the weather and dispenses the rain and fertility. Thus, he is con- 
stantly at war with Vrtra, the demon of drought and inclement weather. More 
hymns are addressed to Indra than to any other deity in the Vedas, with the 
exception of Agni. 

The ASvins are literally “the owners of horses.” The twin sons of Dyaus, 
the bright sky, the ASvins are represented as ever young and handsome, of 
golden brilliancy, agile and possessed of many forms. They ride in a golden 
car drawn by horses or birds, as harbingers of dawn and deliverers from 
darkness. Throughout Vedic mythology, the twin gods are revered as miracu- 
lous physicians. Fifty-four hymns of the Rg Veda are dedicated to them. 

In the Vedas, the Visvadevas, whose name literally means “all the gods,” 
form a class of deities of inferior order. They are often addressed as “preserv- 
ers of men” or “bestowers of rewards.” 
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10. Literally “the man,” from root man, to think. This name refers to 
fourteen mythological progenitors of mankind and rulers of earth, each of 
whom holds sway for a period of no fewer than 4,320,000 years (manvantara). 
The first of these Manus was Svayambhuva, who sprang from Svayambhia, 
the self-existent, identified with Brahma. According to another account, this 
Manu sprang from the incestuous relationship of Brahma with his daughter 
Satarapa. As the creator, this Manu produced the ten Prajapatis or progenitors 
of mankind, also known as Maharsis. The Manu of the present age is the 
seventh, Vaivasvata of the Ksatriya race, son of Vivasvat the sun. 


11. The descendants of Angiras. They occur in hymns addressed to lumi- 
nous deities, and, in a later period, become personifications of light, of luminous 
bodies, of celestial phenomena, and of sacrificial fires. The Angirases are associ- 
ated with Agni and often described as messengers between gods and men. 


12. For a recent analysis of the Atri-Svarbhanu myth which challenges 
the interpretation of the solar eclipse, see Jamison, The Ravenous Hyenas and the 
Wounded Sun: Myth and Ritual in Ancient India. 


13. Rg Veda 5.40.6-9. 


14. Atharva Veda 13.2.4-36; Gopatha Brahmana 1.2.17; Kausitaki Brahmana 
24.3; Paricavimsa Brahmana 6.6.8-10, 14.11.14; Satapatha Brahmana 4.3.4.21. 


15. On Atri’s gotra, see Brough, The Early Brahmanical System of Gotra 
and Pravara: A Translation of the Gotra-pravara-manijari of Purusottama-pandita, 
139-45. 


16. For an overview of Atri in Vedic literature, see Gonda, Vedic Literature. 


17. Brahma Purana 13.9-11; Linga Purana 1.63.71-73; Skanda Purana 
7.1.20.42-44. 


18. Mahabharata 1.114.39-42. 


19. Literally “splendor,” “brilliance,” “fiery energy.” The term may refer 
to the Rsi’s powerful semen. 


20. See Mitchiner, Traditions of the Seven Rsis, 259. 
21. Harivamésa 20.1-14. 

22. Matsya Purana 23.3-6. 

23. Mahabharata 13.91.18ff. 


24. Mahabharata 3.183.1-32. For a list of the places in the Mahabharata 
where Atri and the Atreyas are mentioned, see Sdrensen, An Index to the 
Names in the Mahabharata. With Short Explanations and a Concordance to the 
Bombay and Calcutta Editions and P. C. Roy's Translation, 99-100. 


25. See Ramayana 2.117. On the sacred Citrakita peak, see Dave, Immortal 
India, 2: 74-81. The Ganga is mentioned only twice in the Rg Veda. The Puranas 
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represent the river flowing from Visnu’s toe. It was brought down to earth 
by the prayers of the saint Bhagiratha. On the Ganga’s mythology, see Pi- 
ano, Il mito del Gange: Ganga-Mahatmya. Jahnavi, literally “the daughter of 
Jahnu,” is one of the many names of the Ganga derived from Jahnu, a sage 
descended from Puriravas. Disturbed in his devotions by the passage of the 
river, Jahnu drank up its waters. He afterwards relented and allowed the 
Ganga to issue from his ear. 


26. Matsya Purana 119.55ff. 


27. In the Vedas, a mythical personage connected with the sun and the 
dawn, existing in the middle of the universe. According to the Rg Veda, he 
was son of [1a, and a beneficent pious prince, the hero of the story of Vikrama 
and Urvaési. 


28. Quoted from Dimmitt and van Buitenen, Classical Hindu Mythology: A 
Reader in the Sanskrit Puranas, 325-26. Bhava, literally “being,” “existence,” is 
a name of Rudra or Siva. Madra is a country to the northwest of Hindustan. 


29. Mount Rksakula, Siva Purana Satarudra-samhita 19.3-4; the river 
Narmada, Skanda Purana 5.3.103.1-109; the Kamada forest, Siva Purana kotirudra- 
samhita 3.7; Atreyas, Markandeya Purana 57.39 and Vamana Purana 13.41ff. 


30. Swami Chidbhavananda, Siva Sahasranama Stotram: With Namavali, 
Introduction, and English Rendering, 29. See also R. Anantakrishna Sastri, Siva 
Sahasranama Stotra (Sanskrit Text): With an English Translation of Sri Nilakantha’s 
Commentary, 8. 


31. It may be noted that the epithet anasiiya is attributed by Krsna to 
Arjuna in Bhagavad-gita 9.1. It designates the perfect bhakta or devotee. In his 
commentary, Nilakantha explains the term as dosaviskarana-rahita, that is, “de- 
void of any evil characteristic.” 

In one version of the Pundalika legend the mata-pitr-bhakti—which will 
originate the founding myth of the Vitthala cult at Pandharpur—is said to 
have been taught by Anasiya. The story goes that Pundalika once arrived at 
the arama of Dattatreya and he went to the door of the great pati-vrata Anastlya 
to ask for food. Being engaged in serving her husband Atri, she kept Pundalika 
waiting and when she finally came out Pundalika was very angry at her. She 
then taught him about the three kinds of bhakti: the bhakti of a son toward his 
elderly relations, the bhakti of a disciple toward his Guru, and the bhakti of a 
servant toward his master. She said that if he would serve his elderly relations 
at home (mata-pitr-bhakti), then HrsikeSa would come and give him a fortune. 
Then Pundalika when to Varanasi, where he heard a Purana praising 
Pandharpur. Finally, he left Varanasi and reached Pandharpur carrying his 
father in a yoke (kavada). On this episode, see Sand, “Matapitrbhakti: Some 
Aspects of the Development of the Pundalika legend in Marathi Literature,” 
142-43. 
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32. According to the Mahabharata, Daksa, whose name literally means 
“able,” “intelligent,” sprang from the right thumb of Brahma, and his wife 
from that deity’s left thumb. The Puranas adopt this view of his origin but 
state that he married Prasiti. He had, according to different sources, twenty- 
four, fifty, or sixty daughters by her. An important event in the life of Daksa 
is the episode of his sacrifice, violently interrupted by Siva. 

Prasiti, literally “procreator.” She is variously identified as the daughter 
of Priyavrata or of Manu Svayambhuva. 

In the Epics, Kardama, literally “shadow,” is one of the Prajapatis who 
sprang from Brahma’s shadow. He is also said to be a son of Pulaha or Daksa. 

Devahiti, literally “invocation of the gods,” is one of the daughters of 
Manu Svayambhuva. 


33. See Mahabharata 13.14.93-96. A rare case in which Anasiya rebels 
against her husband Atri. She said: “I shall no longer live under that ascetic.” 


34. See Ramayana 2.117. On the drought episode, see also Siva Purana 
kotirudra-samhita 3.9-4.61. 


35. A similar tale is found in Brahmanda Purana 3.8.82ff. Here, Ugrasravas 
and Silavati take the place of Kaugika and his wife. 


36. In the Mahabharata, Kausika went to a hell of torment for having 
pointed out to robbers a road by which some persons were fleeing from them. 
These people were then pursued and killed by the criminals. In the same Epic, 
Sandili is the name of a Brahmin woman worshipped as Agni’s mother. 


37. See Mahabharata 1.107.2-17. Mandavya is also known as Animandavya; 
the Skanda Purana locates his hermitage on the banks of the river Narmada. 
On the sage, see Utgikar, “The Story of Rsi Ani-mandavya in Its Sanskrit and 
Buddhist Sources.” 

Padma Purana 6.141.24-45 states that this punishment was inflicted on 
Mandavya because in his childhood he had put a living moth on a stake. 


38. Skanda Purana 6.137.1-15 narrates the same account, saying that 
Mandavya continued to suffer on the pole but did not die. For this unde- 
served punishment, he cursed the god of justice Dharmaraja to be born as the 
Sadra Vidura; see Mahabharata 1.108.8-15. 


39. Compare with the locus classicus of the pravartitam cakram in Bhagavad- 
gita 3.14-16. For an English translation, see Edgerton, The Bhagavad Gita, 19. 


40. Pargiter, The Markandeya Purana, 95. All quotes from the Markandeya 
Purana are from Pargiter’s translation. 


41. The shrine of Dattatreya at Sucindram, in Tamilnadu, is believed to 
be the place where the three gods Brahma, Visnu, and Siva revealed them- 
selves to Atri and Anasiya. 
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42. Sexual intercourse is prohibited during the menstrual period. Who- 
ever approaches a menstruating woman (rajasvala) must purify himself by 
fasting and eating ghi for three days; see Meyer, Sexual Life in Ancient India: A 
Study in the Comparative History of Indian Culture, 225-26. 


43. Giving birth through one’s powerful mind or inner eye is a feat often 
attributed to Rsis, due to the intensity of their stored tapas. The top of the head 
and particularly the point in the middle of the forehead, are thought of as the 
reservoir in which semen (retas) is stored, and the Yogin or Rsi may utilize it 
for the purposes of creation, without having sexual intercourse. 


44. An allegorical interpretation of the trimiarti’s birth from Anasiya has 
been offered by the Svamin Satya Sai Baba (b. 1926) during the Guru-purnima 
festival of July 1993. The Svamin has pointed out that as asaya, that is, envy 
or jealousy, gives birth to the “three sons” of hatred (dvesa), anger (krodha), 
and greed (lobha), so Anastiya gave birth to patient endurance (sahana) in the 
form of Brahma or Soma, love (preman) in the form of Visnu or Dattatreya, 
and knowledge (sanubhiiti) in the form of Siva Mahegvara or Durvasas; see 
Sanathana Sarathi 36, no. 7 (July 1993): 171. 


45. This king is probably to be identified with Arjuna Kartavirya. The 
Haihayas are a race to whom a Scythian origin has been ascribed. The Visnu 
Purana represents them as descendants of the Yadu race, but they are gener- 
ally associated with outlying tribes. 


46. Such antinomian characterization concealing his divine nature—which 
brings to mind the ritualized behavior of the Saiva Pasupatas—typically mani- 
fests through explosions of terrible wrath, revealing Durvasas’ raudra nature. 
For Durvasas’ unmatta portrayal, see also Visnu Purana 1.9. 


47. The Daityas are descendents from Diti by the sage KaSyapa. They are 
said to be demons and giants who warred against the gods and interfered 
with sacrifices. They are generally associated with the Danavas. 

Padma Purana 2.12.51-60 narrates that Dattatreya, together with Durvasas, 
practiced penance by remaining under water for ten thousand years. 


48. See Devi-bhagavata Purana 4.16.6-9; Siva Purana Satarudra-samhita 19.24- 
27; Skanda Purana 5.3.103.1-109. Thus a popular tradition understands Atri’s 
name as meaning “one who desires three sons.” 


49. See Bhavisya Purana 3.4.17.67-78; Cucintira (Sucindram) Sthala Purana 
2.1-7.26; Tirumirtti-malai Purana 6-7. For the Bhavisya Purana account, see 
O'Flaherty, Siva: The Erotic Ascetic, 226-27; O'Flaherty, Hindu Myths: A 
Sourcebook Translated from the Sanskrit, 53-55. For the south Indian variant, see 
O'Flaherty, Sexual Metaphors and Animal Symbols in Indian Mythology, 100-101. 
See also Das, Temples of Tamilnad, 7-15; Dave, Immortal India, 2:58-64. At the 
temple of Sucindram, Anasiya receives regular worship: her mirti is placed 
at the center of three lingas representing the trimirti. 
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50. On Hindu astrology, see Pingree, Jyotishastra: Astral and Mathematical 
Literature. By the same author, see “Representation of the Planets in Indian 
Astrology.” On the caste of village priests and astrologers (josi), see Russell 
and Lal, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 3:255-79. 


51. Configurations of stars, marking twenty-seven or twenty-eight points 
on the ecliptic in which the moon rises in the course of a lunar month. 


52. Tilak, The Orion; or, Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, 134-35. 


53. The symbolic interpretations of the three stars of the belt are numer- 
ous in both Indo-European and Semitic cultures. They have been construed as 
the Group of Jacob, the Group of Peter, the three Kings, and the three Magi. 


54. On Orion in Greek mythology, see Kerényi, Die Mythologie der Griechen, 
chap. 12.4. See also Graves, Greek Myths, chap. 41. 


55. Irieus, from the Greek word hyron, “beehive,” appears to be con- 
nected with bees and their nectar, the ambrosia of the gods. He is generally 
identified as a poor beekeeper. Enopion, from the Greek word oinos, “wine,” 
is presented as a king. 


56. Hariprasad Shivprasad Joshi, Origin and Development of Dattatreya 
Worship in India, 187. 


57. Besides Sirius, Atri has been identified with epsilon Ursae Majoris, 
the sun, and the moon. 


58. On the interpretation of the soma juice, see Gordon Wasson, “The 
Soma of the Rig Veda: What Was It?” On Soma, see Gonda, Change and Con- 
tinuity in Indian Religion, 38-70. 


59. Derived from the root pus, the term pisan means “prosperer.” From 
Vedic literature, Pisan is closely connected with the sun. He bestows wealth 
and protection on men and cattle, chiefly as a pastoral deity. He is often 
associated with Soma as protector of the universe. 

Rudra, literally “a howler,” is from the root rud, “to cry.” This god occu- 
pies a subordinate position in the Rg Veda, being celebrated in only three 
entire hymns, in part of another, and in one conjointly with Soma; his name 
occurs about seventy-five times. Rudra is the howling terrible god, the god of 
storms, the father of the Rudras or Maruts, sometimes identified with Agni. 
On the one hand, he is a destructive and malevolent deity, bringing disease 
upon men and cattle. On the other hand, he is a somewhat beneficient deity 
with healing powers. These opposite characteristics contribute to the molding 
of the great god Siva. 


60. The universal encompasser, the all-embracer. Varuna, together with 
Indra, is the greatest of the gods of the Rg Veda. One of the oldest of the Vedic 
deities, he is the personification of the encompassing vault of the sky, the 
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maker and upholder of heaven and earth. He is king of the universe, king of 
gods and men, possessor of unlimited knowledge, the supreme deity. 


61. Budha, literally “wise,” “intelligent”; personification of the planet 
Mercury. Ayu, literally “a living being”; name of the fire, as the first-born son 
of Purdiravas and Urvaési. 


62. Probably composed around 400 c.£. in southern India, the Harivamsa 
is a poem of 16,374 verses narrating the genealogy of Hari or Visnu. Though 
it is included in the Mahabharata, it is of much later date and may be ranked 
alongside Puranic literature. 


63. O’Flaherty, Sexual Metaphors, 40. For another version of this myth, see 
Padma Purana 5.12.1-13. 


64. The Vasus are a class of deities chiefly known as attendants of Indra. 
In Vedic times they appear as personifications of natural phenomena. Accord- 
ing to the Ramayana they were all children of Aditi. 


65. Literally “the red one,” from the color of Aldebaran, the principal star 
in the constellation of Taurus. 


66. Raja-sitya, literally “a royal sacrifice,” is performed at the consecration 
of a king. 

In the Rg Veda, Brhaspati, literally “lord of prayer or devotion,” is the 
priest who intercedes with gods on behalf of men. He is also the purohita of 
the divine community. 


67. Usanas is the name of an ancient Rsi with the patronymic Kavya. In 
later times, he was identified with Sukra, the teacher of the Asuras, who 
presides over the planet Venus. The Danavas, descendants from Danu by the 
sage KaSyapa, were giants who warred against the gods. 


68. See Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 90. 


69. An ancient sage, sometimes classed among the Prajapatis. He married 
ten or more of Daksa’s daughters and had numerous progeny, all personifi- 
cations of faculties, virtues, and religious rites. 


70. See Mahabharata 13.160.32-37, Vamana Purana 2.45-47. 


71. Literally “she who dwells in the mountains.” Since Epic times, Parvati 
has been considered a reincarnation of the goddess Sati, Siva’s first wife. In 
Hindu mythology, Parvati’s main function is that of inducing Siva into mar- 
riage, to absorb him into the wider circle of worldly life from which he is aloof 
as an ascetic. On Parvati’s mythology, see Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses: Visions of 
the Divine Feminine in the Hindu Religious Tradition, 35-54. 


72. For this and other myths relative to Durvadsas, see Mani, Puranic 
Encyclopaedia: A Comprehensive Dictionary with Special Reference to the Epic and 
Puranic Literature, 256-57. See also Dange, Encyclopaedia of Purdanic Beliefs and 
Practices, 2:453-56. 
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73. Chidbhavananda, Siva Sahasranama Stotram, 53. See also Sastri, Siva 
Sahasranama Stotra, 22. 


74. Durvasas is often reported to curse the gods who are then defeated by 
the Asuras; see Visyu Purana 1.9, Padma Purana 1.4.1-23, Naisadha-carita 16.31. The 
story goes that Durvasas offered a garland of flowers to Indra, who placed it on 
his elephant, but the elephant flung it on the ground. Then Durvasas became 
angry at this “insult” and cursed Indra saying that his sovereignty over the three 
worlds would be subverted. In Skanda Purana 6.37.10, he cursed an assembly of 
Brahmins, and the same Skanda Purana 7.4.2.35-49 describes how he cursed 
Rukmini to be separated from Krsna. Brahma-vaivarta Purana 24.6-82 narrates the 
story of how Durvasas even cursed his wife Kandali, daughter of sage Aurva, to 
be turned into a heap of ashes, though he later felt remorse for his action. 


75. Sakuntala, the daughter of Visvamitra by the nymph Menaka, was 
left in a forest at birth and was nourished by birds until found by the sage 
Kanva. The marriage, separation, and reunion of Sakuntala and King Dusyanta, 
who met her on a hunting expedition, are the subject of Kalidasa’s celebrated 
play Sakuntala. 

Dusyanta, a valiant king of the lunar race, was descended from Puru. 
From Sakuntala he had a son, Bharata. 


76. See Mahabharata 3.260, where King Mudgala was granted salvation by 
Durvasas for his firm conduct. See also Varaha Purana 38.7-29, where Durvasas 
blessed Satyatapas, a hunter, for his devotion, and Siva Purana Satarudra-samhita 
19.29-55, where he tested and offered boons to King Ambarisa and later even 
to Rama. In Bhagavata Purana 9.4.35-55, however, Durvasas was practically 
forced to forgive King Ambarisa—who had broken his vow—because of Visnu’s 
intervention. Padma Purana 5.105.174-180 narrates how Durvdsas saved the 
gods from the evil consequences of having raped the wife of the Rsi Gautama 
through the chanting of the Satarudriya-mantra and the granting of sacred ashes. 
The Devas smeared their bodies with ash, thus having their sins removed. 


77. See Mahabharata 1.111.6-19. Kunti was the daughter of the Yadava 
Prince Suara, king of the Suarasenas, whose capital was Mathura on the Yamuna. 
She was sister of Vasudeva and was given by her father to his childless cousin 
Kuntibhoja, by whom she was brought up. Thanks to Durvasas’s charm she 
obtained a son, Karna, without losing her virginity. She then married Pandu 
and bore three sons, Yudhisthira, Bhima, and Arjuna, who wete called Pandavas 
although they were said to be the sons of the gods Dharma, Vayu, and Indra 
respectively. 


78. Again a reference to Durvasas’s unmatta characterization. Such be- 
havior is not uncommon among ascetics, especially Saiva, often believed by 
ordinary people to be mad (pagal). 


79. Literally “adorned with gold.” Daughter of Bhismaka, king of Vidarbha. 
According to the Harivamsa she was sought in marriage by Krsna, with whom 
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she fell in love. Rukmini was his principal wife and bore him a son, Pradyumna, 
along with nine other sons and one daughter. 


80. Quoted in Sérensen, An Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, 275. 


81. The narration of Krsna’s death is found in the sixteenth book of the 
Mahabharata, the Mausala Parvan. Visnu Purana 1.9 states that Indra fell due to 
the imprecation of Durvasas, who describes himself as one whose nature is a 
stranger to remorse. 


82. The celebrated race into which Krsna was born. The Yadavas led a 
pastoral life, though under Krsna they established a kingdom at Dvaraka in 
Gujarat. All the Yadavas who were present in that city after the death of Krsna 
perished when Dvaraka was submerged by the ocean. The few who were 
absent, however, are said to have perpetuated the race. 


83. Pradyumna, literally “the preeminently mighty one,” is the son of 
Krsna and Rukmini. Pradyumna was kidnapped when only six days old and 
thrown into the ocean by the demon Sambara. He was swallowed by a fish 
which was later caught and carried to Sambara’s house. When the fish was 
opened, the child was discovered and Mayavati, mistress of Sambara’s house- 
hold, took him under her care. Pradyumna later challenged the demon to 
battle and killed him. Pradyumna married Mayavati as well as Kakudmati, 
daughter of Rukmin, from whom he had a son named Aniruddha. 

Balarama, literally “Rama the mighty one,” is the elder brother of Krsna. 
The Mahabharata states that Visnu took two hairs, a white one and a black one, 
and these became Balarama and Krsna respectively. Both children of Devaki, 
they grew up together. Among Balarama’s main exploits was the killing of the 
Asura demon Dhenuka. When Krsna went to Mathura, Balarama accompa- 
nied him. In the Mahabharata Balarama, though inclining toward the side of 
the Pandavas, refused to take an active part in the battle. 


84. Within the mantra-pitha of the Jayadrathayamala canon, Bhairava states 
that the Bhairava-tantra was brought down to earth by eight sages, among 
whom is Durvasas; see Dyczkowski, The Canon of the Saivagama and the Kubjika 
Tantras of the Western Kaula Tradition, 110. 


85. See Pandey, Abhinavagupta: An Historical and Philosophical Study, 63. 

This present age is the last and worst of the four yugas. The krta-yuga or 
satya-yuga, the golden age, lasts 4,800 divine years; the treta-yuga, 3,600; the 
dvapara-yuga, 2,400; and the kali-yuga, 1,200 (each divine year lasts 360 human 
years). A complete cycle, called maha-yuga, lasts 12,000 divine years. One thou- 
sand maha-yugas, in turn, correspond to one day in the life of Brahm, that is, 
one kalpa. 


86. See Dunuwila, Saiva Siddhanta Theology: A Context for Hindu-Christian 
Dialogue, 35, 43. 

Amardaka, whose name derives from Amarda, literally “crushing,” is the 
founder of dualist Saivism according to the tradition of Kashmiri Saivism. He 
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is known as the founder of a major Siddhanta monastic center in Ujjain that 
bears his name. Amardaka is also a name of Kal Bhairav, the terrible Siva 
manifestation. 


87. Although Tryambaka literally means “three-eyed,” originally it prob- 
ably meant “three-mothered,” from the expression ambe ambike ‘mbalike. It is a 
name attributed to one of the Rudras or to Siva. Tryambaka is also the name 
of one of the celebrated twelve lingas of Siva, on the banks of the Gomati river. 

The Pratyabhijfa or “school of recognition,” the fullest expression of Saiva 
nondualism, takes its name from the Stanzas on the Recognition of Ivara (Isvara- 
pratyabhijna-karika) written by Utpaladeva, disciple of Somananda, toward 
the beginning of the tenth century c.f. Somananda’s Siva-drsti is the first work 
of the Recognition school. For an overview of the Pratyabhijfia school, see 
Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration: An Analysis of the Doctrines and Practices 
of Kashmir Shaivism, 17-20. 


88. Kailasa, a mountain in the Himalayas, north of the Manasa lake, is 
believed to be Siva’s paradise. 

According to Abhinavagupta, the Saivagama is divided into two major 
currents: one originates from Lakulisa, the other from Srikantha. The latter 
consists of the five streams which form the majority of the Saivagama; see 
Tantraloka, 36.13b-17. On Srikantha’s Saiva Vedanta, classified as a bhedabheda 
system, see Pandey, An Outline of History of Saiva Philosophy, 32-36. 


89. See Chatterjee, Kashmir Shaivaism, 6 n. 1. 

The religio-philosophical traditions of Kashmiri Saivism are known as 
Trika (threefold), referring to the triad of Siva, Sakti, and anu, or the triad of pati, 
pasa, and pasu. 


90. See Tantraloka 36.11-12. 
91. See Chatterjee, Kashmir Shaivaism, 6 n. 1. 


92. In the Tripura-tapini Upanisad, Durvasas figures as one of the twelve 
sages linked to the mantra of Sri-vidya. Durvasas is also credited with the 
authorship of texts such as the Lalita-stava-ratna and the Sakti-mahimna-stava; 
see S. K. Ramachandra Rao, Agama-Kosha (Agama Encyclopaedia), 5:125. 


93. The most important Tantric form of Sri-Laksmi, Tripura is associated 
with the ancient tradition of the Saubhagya sampradaya, which we find in 
Kashmir but also in southern India and which developed between the Medi- 
eval period and the eighteenth century. An indirect relationship between 
Durvasas and Tripura may be suggested from the Mahabharata variant of the 
myth of Siva’s destruction of the city of Tripura: after Siva had pierced the city 
of the Asuras with his arrow, this was transmuted into the form of a child 
bearing five locks of hair (pafica-sikha) and came back landing in Parvati’s lap. 
That child’s name was Durvasas (13.160.32). 
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Puranic Mythology of Dattatreya 


After presenting the few but primary references to Dattatreya within 
the Mahabharata, this chapter will focus on the Puranic myths charac- 
terizing the deity. The Markandeya Purana account deserves special 
attention, being as it is the locus classicus of Dattatreya in the whole 
literature of the Puranas. Herein, Dattatreya’s portrayal as an Avatara 
of Visnu and as a teacher of Yoga tinged with Tantrism represents the 
most important assimilative phase in the deity’s early development. 
Since it is in the Puranas that Dattatreya’s rise to avatarahood takes 
place, the various lists of divine “descents” in which he figures will be 
reviewed. Finally, the relationship between heterodox and orthodox 
elements in the making of Dattatreya’s plural and composite identities 
will be examined. 

The traditional interpretation of the name Dattatreya, reiterated 
throughout sectarian literature, is found in Bhdgavata Purana 2.7.4: as 
the Rsi Atri desired a son, Visnu gave himself to him. Sandilya Upanisad 
3.2.7-8 confirms this derivation of the name: 


Wherefore then is it known as Dattatreya? For the reason that by 
the self-effulgent Lord who was exceedingly satisfied, his own 
self was given [datta] to the sage Atri, who was undergoing the 
severest penance and was desirous of begetting a son; and for 
the reason that Atri’s son was born of Anasiya; for these reasons 
it is known as Dattatreya.' 


I. M. P. Raeside has challenged this conception, arguing that 
datta plus atreya—meaning “the given son of Atri’—is “a common 
though doubtless mistaken etymology of his name.”* He notes that in 
the birth story of Soma, Datta, and Durvasas, he is given just the name 
Datta and that, since Atreya is also a name of Durvasas, there seems 
to be some sort of conflation. The traditional etymology datta plus 
atreya need not be considered wrong, however. Of course, Soma, Datta, 
and Durvasas—as descendants of Atri—are all “Atreyas.” The name 
Datta, as a past passive participle, simply means “given,” “granted”: 
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Visnu’s special gift of himself to the noble Rsi. We know that accord- 
ing to Manu-smrti 9.168, Datta or Dattrima, “received by gift” meaning 
adopted, is one of the twelve types of sons in Hindu law. One might 
argue that the common appellation Datta was replaced with that of 
Dattatreya or even Datta Atreya by subsequent authorities in an effort 
to specify his identity as Atri’s son. 

A second interpretation of the name Dattatreya, quite current 
among his followers, is “the one who gave up or surrendered (datta) 
the three (treya).” In this case, the number three is said to refer to the 
three gunas which Dattatreya relinquished. The fact that Dattatreya is 
without or beyond the gunas (nirguna) would then be exemplified by 
his naked appearance as digambara or “clad in space.” 

We find Dattatreya first mentioned in the Mahabharata as a pow- 
erful Rsi. Dattatreya’s ascendance in status—his unfolding from Rsi to 
deified Guru and Avatara of Visnu—takes place in the crucial passage 
from the Epic to the Puranic period.* Of course, we must always be 
aware of the possibility that the name Dattadtreya, and especially the 
most generic appellation Datta, may have identified different figures 
in different texts and periods. After all, the existence of a plurality of 
Dattas is self-evident in the literature. For instance, even in the Bud- 
dhist Jatakas we find the story of one Datta or Bhuiridatta who is iden- 
tified with the Bodhisatta, that is, the Buddha himself (Bhiridatta-jataka, 
no. 543). The second son of the Naga King Dhatarattha and his wife 
Samuddaja, this Datta curiously presents some analogies with our 
Dattatreya: his abode is under a lake; he attains fame due to his ex- 
traordinary wisdom (hence his name is changed from Datta to 
Bhuridatta, his wisdom being as wide as the earth); he is a great as- 
cetic (he lies and fasts in anthills); he is praised as the embodiment of 
the dhamma and as the one who grants all desires. 

In Mahabharata 12.297, ParaSara presents a list of Rsis, including 
one Datta, said to have been produced in “lowest wombs” and to have 
achieved higher status in society by means of austerities. If this text 
really referred to our Dattatreya— which is doubtful—we would infer 
that his mother (Anasiya?) was of a low caste and that he came to be 
viewed as a Brahmin Rsi in virtue of his tapas.’ 

F. E. Pargiter has even tried to trace the actual historical descent 
of Dattatreya, linked to King Arjuna Kartavirya, as follows. One 
Prabhakara (called Atri or Atreya) married the ten daughters of 
Bhadrasva or Raudra$va and Ghrtaci. From them, he had ten sons, the 
Svastyatreyas. The most important among Prabhakara’s Svastyatreya 
descendants would have been Datta and Durvasas. Four gotras de- 
scended from Datta were apparently widely renowned; namely, the 
Syavasva, Mudgala, Balaraka, and Gavisthira.5 
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This “historical” reconstruction, however, appears questionable being 
inextricably linked to myth. Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
Puranic Dattatreya will be appropriated across the centuries by a variety 
of religious communities. This complicates the difficulty of tracing the 
significant phases of Dattatreya’s development, as well as of individuat- 
ing Dattatreya’s “essential core,” his svabhava, if such a thing really exists. 

In the Mahabharata, Udyoga Parvan 36.1-21, the mendicant Rsi 
Dattatreya gives instructions to the Sadhyas on the practice of self- 
control, and Anusdasana Parvan 91.5 states that he was father of Nimi.® 
Dattatreya’s major feat is that of having granted gifts, notably one 
thousand arms, to Arjuna Kartavirya (also known as Sahasrarjuna), 
son of Krtavirya, a Haihaya king, ancestor of the Yadava race, who 
had propitiated him by means of austerities.’? Mahabharata 3.115.12-13 
also mentions a “golden aerial chariot” whose march was irresistible; 
the Rsi Dattatreya donated it to Kartavirya.® 

The substance of the Mahabharata myth relative to Arjuna 
Kartavirya is related to the important story of the extermination of 
the Ksatriya race by ParaSurama.’ When the time came for Kartavirya 
to succeed to his father’s throne, he refused to do so on account of 
the sins and evil nature of his subjects. On hearing this, the teacher 
Garga" advised him to propitiate the Rsi Dattatreya, said to be on 
earth for the uplifting of the world. Garga told how Indra himself 
and other gods had obtained favors from him, achieving victory over 
the demon Jambha." Kartavirya went to Dattatreya and, after serv- 
ing him for many years, obtained four boons: (1) a thousand arms, 
(2) the elimination of evil and injustice even though performed by a 
great man, (3) sovereignty over all the world through righteousness, 
(4) invincibility over enemies, and death by the hands of a superior 
man. The story of Kartavirya’s boons reaches its finest elaboration in 
chapters 18 and 19 of the Markandeya Purana, where Dattatreya is 
presented as the lord of Yoga, addicted to sensual pleasure though 
not affected by it.’ 

Markandeya Purana 17.18-25 reports that Dattatreya, to free him- 
self of all attachments, plunged into a lake for innumerable years. 
Dattatreya wished to be forsaken by the assembly of Munis who were 
still on the banks of the lake awaiting his return. He emerged from the 
waters in the company of a beautiful woman. The text tells us that he 
made love with her (maithuna), indulged in liquor, and was addicted 
to singing and musical instruments. Despite this, the Munis did not 
abandon Dattatreya, interpreting his behavior as a way of dissimulat- 
ing his supreme dispassion. Dattatreya, attended by his woman, con- 
tinued to perform austerities and was meditated upon by all Munis 
longing for moksa. 
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In chapter 18, we are told how Arjuna Kartavirya, upon becom- 
ing king, resolved to rule worthily. Garga, his minister, advised him 
to propitiate Muni Dattatreya. Garga told him how, when the Daityas 
and Danavas headed by Jambha had conquered all the gods, Indra 
followed Brhaspati’s advice (“Deign to gratify with your faith 
Dattatreya, Atri’s high-souled son, the ascetic, who is occupied in 
improper practices”) and propitiated Dattatreya. Garga thus celebrates 
Dattatreya (18.12-13): 


The illustrious, who made his abode once in a bucket, who pro- 
tects the three worlds, who is busied in religious devotion [yoga], 
who... looks impartially everywhere, who is a portion of Visnu, 
the upholder of the world, incarnate on earth.” 


As a “descent” or Avatara of Visnu, Dattatreya was enjoying 
himself with Laksmi, engrossed in sensuous pleasures and in drinking 
liquor.'* However, the gods, headed by Indra, refused to acknowledge 
the words of Dattatreya, who protested his inability to help them, 
being himself unable to subdue his senses. The gods spoke (18.29): 


Thou art sinless [anagha], O lord of the world; no stain hast thou, 
into whose heart, purified by the ablution of learning, has en- 
tered the light of knowledge." 


Moreover, the virtuous gods recognized Dattatreya’s woman as 
none other than the mother of the world. Dattatreya was finally forced 
to bestow his blessings upon them. He asked the gods to bring the 
demons before his sight, so that he might destroy them through the 
fire of his glance. It so happened that the demons penetrated 
Dattatreya’s hermitage—where the gods, utterly defeated, had sought 
protection from their fury—and, seeing the beautiful Laksmi, were 
prey to lust. Now their only desire was to seize her: they placed Laksmi 
on a palkhi above their heads and set off to their abodes. Because of 
this action, they were all rendered powerless by Dattatreya, who spoke 
to the gods (18.5354): 


When mounted on the head, she [Laksmi] forsakes the man and 
thence resorts to another abode. And here, mounted on their 
head, she will now desert these Daityas.’* Therefore seize your 
arms and slay these foes of the gods; nor fear them greatly; I 
have rendered them impotent; and through touching another’s 
wife their merit is consumed, their might is broken.” 
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Thus the gods were able to slaughter the demons—who sud- 
denly became powerless—regain heaven, and be free from affliction. 

Finally, in chapter 19 of the Markandeya Purana, King Arjuna 
Kartavirya, having heard the above story and accepted Garga’s ad- 
vice, proceeded to Dattatreya’s hermitage. He worshipped him by 
massaging his feet and presenting him with food, water, honey, per- 
fumes, garlands, and so on. Though pleased with the service, Dattatreya 
told his devotee that he would be unable to benefit him and that he 
should better look for some other bliss-bestower. At this, Arjuna 
Kartavirya, remembering Garga’s speech, replied (19.7): 


Why dost thou beguile me, my lord, resorting to thy illusory 
devices. Sinless thou art, and this brahman lady is the path of all 
existence.’® 


Then Dattatreya, mightily pleased that he had discovered his 
secret—after having assured the bestowal of supreme gratification, 
children, wives, wealth, and other blessings upon whoever worshipped 
him, especially through such offerings as meat (mdnsa), strong drink 
(mada), songs, and musical instruments (19.10-12)—asked Arjuna 
Kartavirya to choose whatever boon he wished for. The king then said 
(19.1418): 


If my lord thou art gracious, then grant me supreme prosperity, 
whereby I may protect my people and may not incur iniquity. I 
desire to have knowledge in the customs of others, irresistibility 
in fight, and the dexterity of a thousand arms. May my paths be 
unimpeded on hill, in air, in water, and on land, and in all the 
hells! And may my death come from a superior man! And let me 
have moreover a guide to the right path when I stray from the 
path...let there be freedom from impoverishment in my 
country. ... May my faith in thee be ever in truth unwavering!” 


Dattatreya granted Arjuna Kartavirya all the boons he wished 
for, adding that through his favor he would become a universal mon- 
arch. It is reported that on the very day that the king received pros- 
perity from Dattatreya, he performed sacrifice to Dattatreya. Arjuna 
Kartavirya’s subjects, having seen the king’s prosperity, also offered 
sacrifices with great devotion (19.30-31). 

Thus, Dattatreya appears as the type of Yogin who is in the 
world and yet outside of it, and who, though not mad, acts as if he 
were intoxicated or a lunatic (unmatta), dissimulating his true nature, 
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as already seen in the case of his “brother” Durvasas. It is significant 
that Dattatreya’s disciple Kartavirya is also mentioned in later texts 
of Tantric ritual.2° In our text, it is only when the aspirants for his 
favor declare that he and his Sakti, the world mother, are beyond 
bhoga and the sensuous realm that Dattatreya relents and grants them 
their requests. In this account, Kartavirya pleases Dattatreya by 
massaging his feet and serving him delicious food, without resorting 
to any kind of austerity or tapas. The Visnu Purana celebrates 
Kartavirya, claiming that no other king equalled him in sacrifices, 
liberality, austerities, and self-restraint. He is reported to have ruled 
for eighty-five thousand years with unbroken health, prosperity, 
strength, and valor. 

King Kartavirya is said to have been the contemporary of Ravana. 
Ramayana 7.31-33 narrates that when Ravana went to Arjuna’s capital 
Mahismati on the Narmada and heard of Arjuna Kartavirya’s powers, 
the latter demonstrated them to him by blocking the river with his 
thousand arms. Fierce fighting ensued, in which Kartavirya caught 
hold of Ravana. Visnu Purdna 4.11.4ff. also reports that Arjuna 
Kartavirya captured Ravana without difficulty and confined him like 
a wild beast.” The Vayu Purana further states that Kartavirya invaded 
Lanka and there took Ravana prisoner. 

Kartavirya’s death followed the visit he paid to the aSrama of Rsi 
Jamadagni. Though the sage and his sons, including ParaSurama, were 
away, his wife Renuka treated him hospitably. Kartavirya, however, 
cut down the trees around the hermitage and carried away the sacred 
cow, fulfiller of all desires, the Kamadhenu SuSsila or Surabhi, which 
Jamadagni had acquired through his tapas. ParaSurama returned and, 
having discovered the crime, cut off Kartavirya’s thousand arms and 
killed him. The sons of Kartavirya went in revenge to Jamadagni’s 
asrama and, in the absence of ParaSurama, killed the Rsi. When 
Parasurama found the lifeless body of his father, he laid it on a funeral 
pile, vowing that he would eliminate the whole Ksatriya race. There- 
after, he killed all of Kartavirya’s sons, clearing the earth of the Ksatriya 
caste for the following twenty-one generations. During this period, 
Parasurama kept the blood of all the warriors he had killed in a lake 
near Kuruksetra, in order to offer it to his ancestors. These, headed by 
Rcika, finally appeared on the scene and invited him to stop the 
massacre. ParaSurama, in order to expiate the killing of so many inno- 
cent Ksatriyas, celebrated a great sacrifice (mahd-yajfia) and donated 
his kingdom and all the lands he had conquered to KaSyapa. He sub- 
sequently embraced a life of renunciation and meditation, retiring to 
the Mahendra mountain.” 
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In the Puranas, Dattatreya is frequently associated with the fig- 
ure of Alarka.” Brahma Purana (180.32), Bhagavata Purana (1.3.11), Garuda 
Purana (1.1.19; 3.15.13), and Markandeya Purana (16.12) refer to 
Dattatreya as a Guru expounding the path of astariga-yoga or even 
anviksiki (logic or systematic reflection) and sutarka-vidya (the knowl- 
edge of good reasoning) to Alarka.** Gerald James Larson notes how 
Kautilya, the famous minister of Candragupta Maurya, refers in his 
Artha-sastra treatise (c. 300 B.c.z.) to the dualist Samkhya dargana as one 
of the three traditions of dnviksiki (together with Yoga and the mate- 
rialistic schools of Lokayatas). Larson notes: 


The notion of dnviksiki in these ancient contexts means some- 
thing like the enumeration of the contents of a particular subject 
matter by means of systematic reasoning. The practice of dnviksiki 
is not really “philosophy” in our usual sense of the term; it is, 
rather, a kind of general “scientific” inquiry by means of the 
systematic enumeration of basic principles. Such enumerations 
appeared in a variety of intellectual subject areas, including pho- 
nology, grammar, statecraft, medicine, law, cosmology, and ico- 
nography, and the compilations of these subject-areas 
enumerations sometimes came to be called “tantras.”” 


Dattatreya’s Puranic role as a teacher of “good reasoning” and 
“systematic reflection,” given the generic quality of these terms, does 
not prove his relation to a specific darsana, such as classical Yoga or 
Samkhya, though such a possibility cannot be ruled out. For example, 
in Sri Nilakantha’s commentary on the 269th name of Siva’s thousand 
names (“He who is reached through Samkhya”; samkhya-prasadah), it 
is stated that Dattatreya is the teacher of Samkhya.** Given Datta’s 
peculiar role as Yoga teacher, his anviksiki doctrine might be related to 
the “systematic enumeration” of the basic principles of Samkhya-Yoga 
(or of a “Tantricized” form of Yoga), such as the twenty-five tattvas, 
the eight bhavas, the fifty padarthas, and so on. After all, we know that 
there even existed a specific Dattatreya “school of thought,” the main 
ideas of which are summarized in the Katha-bodha.”” Most important of 
all, in Dattatreya dnviksiki is related to soteriological concerns, that is, 
to the attainment of liberating knowledge. Thus dnviksikit and atma- 
vidya, the science of the self, are integrated into what might be referred 
to as an dnviksiki atma-vidya. 

Chapters 37 to 43 of the Markandeya Purana narrate the story of 
Dattatreya and Alarka.* Alarka was the fourth and last son of king 
Rtadhvaja Kuvalayasva and his wife Madalasa. The latter was a great 
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Yogini who had attained atma-vidyd, which she imparted to her three 
elder sons, Vikranta, Subahu, and Satrumardana, from their child- 
hood. Thus they followed the path of renunciation (nivrtti-marga), 
becoming indifferent to worldly things. Alarka, however, was not given 
these spiritual instructions, because his father Rtadhvaja had expressed 
the desire that one son should “remain in the world,” for the good of 
the kingdom and to offer oblations to the ancestors. Rtadhvaja thus 
requested Madalasa to instruct Alarka in the path of action and enjoy- 
ment (praurtti-marga). Madalasa gave detailed instructions on the per- 
formance of the sraddha ritual and taught Alarka about the duties of 
a king, the rules of varnas and asramas, the responsibilities of a house- 
holder, and the actions that are permitted and those which are forbid- 
den. Rtadhvaja consecrated Alarka king, and Madalasa presented him 
with a golden ring containing a note of instructions. Rtadhvaja and 
Madéalasa then retired to the forest to practise austerities. Alarka ruled 
in righteousness and peace for many years, cultivating the gratifica- 
tion of his desires, attached to pleasures and uncontrolled in his senses. 
His elder brother Subahu, who roamed the forests and wished to teach 
him a lesson in detachment, concluded an alliance with the king of 
Kasi to attack Alarka’s kingdom so as to divest him of power. In the 
battle that followed, Alarka and his country were defeated by the king 
of Kasi and his army. Disgusted by his downfall and deeply dejected, 
Alarka remembered the token ring containing the note given him by 
Madalasa. The note he found read (37.2324): 


Association [sariga] must be shunned by every soul; if to shun it 
be impossible, it should be formed with the good, for association 
with the good is a panacea. Love [kama] must be shunned by 
every soul; if to eschew it be impossible, it should be displayed 
towards the desire for final emancipation from existence 
[mumuksam prati], for that desire is a cure therefore.” 


Alarka then decided to seek relief from the stainless Muni 
Dattatreya. Questioned by Dattatreya on the reason and nature of his 
affliction, Alarka explained to that magnanimous Brahmin wherein 
lay his suffering—namely, in his attachment to the senses—and 
launched into a metaphysical speech on the soul, the mind, the body, 
and pleasure and pain. Dattatreya confirmed the validity of Alarka’s 
utterances, saying (38.6-7): 


It is even so, O tiger-hero! as thou hast just declared. The thought 
“it is mine” is the root of pain; and the thought “it is naught of 
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mine” is the root of calmness. From my question indeed has this 
sublime knowledge sprung up in thee, who hast cast off the 
conviction “it is mine,” as if it were the cotton of the seemul 
tree.*° 


Then, utilizing the parable of the tree, Dattatreya explained that 
only cutting down the tree of selfishness with the axe of learning— 
sharpened through the association with the good—can one travel along 
the path of moksa (38.14-16): 


Neither art thou, O king, nor am I a gross object consisting of the 
elements and of organs... the conscious soul [ksetra-jfia] is sub- 
lime, and the personal aggregate consists of qualities [guna].*" 


Alarka then asked Dattatreya to explain how to attain deliver- 
ance, that state devoid of qualities (nirguna) and of oneness with 
Brahman. It is precisely at this point—chapters 39 through 43—that 
Dattatreya’s upadesa on Yoga begins.” Indeed, it is as a teacher of 
Yoga that Dattatreya is best known in the Puranas.* The topics cov- 
ered are: (1) the nature of Yoga; (2) different stages of Yoga practice; 
(3) the appropriate time and place for Yoga practice; (4) dangers 
resulting from the neglect of rules prescribed for Yoga exercises; (5) 
details concerning the practice of Yoga; (6) the Yogin’s life; (7) de- 
scription of the successful Yogin; (8) the composition, symbolical 
meaning and efficacy of the om syllable designating supreme Brah- 
man; (9) results of Yoga practice; and (10) the signs—partly natural 
phenomena, partly dreams—by which a Yogin is able to predict his 
own imminent death.™ 

In his Encyclopedic Dictionary of Yoga, Georg Feuerstein remarks 
that the Yoga which Dattatreya taught Alarka prescribes a ritualistic 
lifestyle for the Yogin, classified as a kind of kriya-yoga.* In my opin- 
ion, however, it seems more appropriate to view Dattatreya’s teach- 
ings in the light of jAana-yoga. Though emphasis is placed on performing 
the correct ritual acts and Yogic exercises, Dattatreya’s upadesa insists 
on the fundamental assumption that union with Brahman is the goal. 
All Yogic procedures are a preparation to the adept’s absorption in the 
self, the only key to liberation and freedom. The goal is achieved by 
following a path which utilizes the classic theme of astanga-yoga as its 
primary referent.*° The original and more archaic philosophical frame- 
work of Yoga, the Samkhyan dualism of Purusa and Prakrti, is re- 
placed by a nondual framework, teaching oneness with Brahman rather 
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than viveka-khyati and kaivalya. Whereas the Samkhyan tattvas are uti- 
lized and/or presupposed, the metaphysical conclusions of Samkhya- 
Yoga are substituted by Advaita metaphysics, postulating the identity 
of the jivatman with the paramatman. The whole discussion on the om 
syllable in chapter 42 of the Markandeya Purana—recalling the exem- 
plary exposition of the Mandakya Upanisad—highlights the nondual 
context of Dattatreya’s Yoga as well as its focus on jfidna rather than 
on karman or kriya. From the outset, Dattatreya presents himself as a 
jnana-yogin: moksa or union with Brahman and separation from the 
gunas of Prakrti come from the practice of Yoga and are to be attained 
through knowledge. In turn, knowledge or jfiana is preceded by 
dispassion or vairagya. The fact that Dattatreya’s teachings are those of 
a jfidana-yogin is confirmed by his appearance as a key figure in other 
jfiana-type traditions, such as the nondual Saktism of the Tripurd-rahasya 
in south India. 

The Yogic means which Dattatreya enumerates and analyzes for 
reaching moksa are the classic ones (39.10-42): (1) restraining of breath 
(pranayama), which can be of three kinds, namely, slight, medium, and 
intense; (2) concentration of the mind (dhdranda) by focusing attention 
on the tip of one’s nose; (3) withdrawal of the senses (pratyahdra); and 
(4) deep meditation (dhyana). 

Chapter 41 is of particular interest. Herein, Dattatreya teaches 
Alarka the way a Yogin should live. The similarity with the lifestyle 
of the Avadhita or Paramahamsa—which will be presented in chap- 
ter 3—is noteworthy. The Yogin should never become a guest and 
should seek his alms only among householders who have already 
eaten, that is, where the charcoal fire is extinguished. The ascetic should 
resort to high-souled Brahmin householders, learned in the Vedas, since 
the practice of seeking alms among men of no caste is the last liveli- 
hood a Yogin should seek. Such practice connects “the Brahmin 
Dattatreya” to a milieu of purity and orthodoxy. The virtuous alms— 
rice gruel, barley gruel, milk, buttermilk, fruit, roots, panic seed, grain, 
oil cake and meal—should be eaten only after offering oblations to the 
five vital airs.” Vowing himself to honesty, sanctity, self-sacrifice, 
uncovetousness, and harmlessness, the Yogin devotes himself to the 
knowledge of the self, to profound contemplation and final samadhi. 
Controlling his speech, actions, and mind, he should practise dhyana 
in empty places, such as caves and forests. 

In chapter 42, dedicated to the sacred om syllable, Dattatreya 
links the letters a, u, and m to the three gunas, whereas the “fourth” on 
top of the syllable—the half-instant—is said to be symbolic of nirguna 
and to be understood only by Yogins (42.13-14): 
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By uttering the word om, everything both existent and non-existent 
may be grasped. Now the first instant is short, the second is long, 
and the third is prolated, and the half instant is not cognisant to 
speech.* 


The three letters are also said to represent the three Vedas, the 
three worlds, the three fires, and the trimarti. When pronounced, the 
om reaches the head, and the vibration conveys the feeling of ants 
moving over the body. Through meditation on the om, the eee is 
said to attain perfect union with Brahman. 

Having thus gained perfect knowledge, Alarka thanked Datta- 
treya, returned to the king of Kasi and Subahu, and relinquished his 
kingdom in their favor. 

Bhagavata Purana 1.3.11 and Garuda Purana 1.1.19, along with 
Alarka, mention Prahlada” as receiving instructions from Dattatreya. 
Bhagavata Purana 7.13.11-46 narrates a dialogue between them in which 
Dattatreya explains the code of conduct pertaining to ascetics. The 
meeting takes place on the top of the Sahyadri (Western Ghats) on the 
banks of the Kaveri. Lying on the ground, concealed by a coat of dust 
covering his entire body, Dattatreya is described as observing the 
ajagara or python “mode of life” (eating anything people or animals 
bring to him unasked). 

Prahlada asks how he can be endowed with such a corpulent 
body despite his total lack of material comforts. Then, Dattatreya— 
identified as a Brahmin—offers a teaching on the need for detachment 
and cessation of all activities so as to achieve freedom from samsara. 
He points out how the bee and the python are men’s best teachers, 
since they offer a lesson in renunciation and contentment respectively. 
Equanimity is Dattatreya’s key upadeSa. As he says: 


Remaining contented in mind, I enjoy what is ordained by fate, 
and I wear linen garments or silks or deerskin or rags or any 
other fabric that is offered to me. 

Sometimes I sleep on the bare ground; sometimes on grass or 
on a heap of leaves or on a slab of stone or in ashes; sometimes 
I lie inside a mansion on a rich bed over a precious bedstead as 
desired by God. 

Sometimes I take a bath with my body anointed with fragrant 
pigments. I put on rich garments and wear garlands and orna- 
ments. Sometimes I ride in a chariot or on an elephant or on a horse 
and sometimes I wander stark-naked like an evil spirit, Oh King. 
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I neither revile nor praise people who are of diverse nature. I 
pray for their welfare and bless them with their union with the 
Almighty Lord Visnu.” 


In closing, Dattatreya highlights the secrecy of his mode of life, said 
to be far different from secular as well as Sastric canons of behavior. 
An affirmation which points at the antinomian character of his ascetic 
personality. 

Dattatreya is also celebrated for granting offspring to childless 
kings. Thus, Padma Purana, bhiimi-khanda 103.101ff., narrates how King 
Ayu, with his wife Indumati, performed many rites in order to have 
a son, all in vain. At last, the king came to Dattatreya and worshipped 
him for a long time. Then, after many days, Dattatreya, who was in an 
intoxicated condition, asked the king to serve him meat and wine. 
Pleased with Ayu’s devotion, Dattatreya gave the king a fruit to be 
taken to Indumati, and when the latter ate it she conceived a male 
offspring, Nahusa. Varaha Purana 10.18ff. mentions King Supratika of 
the krta-yuga, who had two wives, named Vidyutprabha and Kantimati. 
Since he had no son, Supratika decided to go to Citrakiita to propitiate 
Dattatreya, the son of Atri. After pleasing him he fathered a son. This 
mention of Dattatreya with the Citrakita mountain reminds us of the 
reference in Ramayana 2.117.5ff., where Rama, together with Sita and 
Laksmana, visited the arama of Atri and Anasiya. 

The Skanda Purana narrates the story of a Brahmin named 
Duracara who, owing to bad company, lost his Brahmin condition and 
was overpowered by Vetala.*! After wandering all over the earth, he 
finally came to the holy place of Dhanuskoti,“ where he was freed 
from the clutches of Vetala. He inquired about the sanctity of the place 
from the Rsi Dattatreya, who lived there and was known as the best 
among Yogins. Dattatreya narrated the greatness of Dhanuskoti; 
Duracara, pleased by the account, returned home deciding to live 
according to the way expounded by sage Dattatreya.* 

Another little known story of Rsi Dattatreya is recorded in leg- 
ends relative to the Krsnaite shrine of Guruvayur“ in Kerala. King 
Janamejaya* had become a victim of leprosy during a snake sacrifice 
that he performed in order to avenge his father’s death, brought about 
by the deadly serpent-demon Taksaka. When he was unable to obtain 
relief through medicines, the sage Dattatreya advised him to worship 
an image of Sri Krsna. Janamejaya did so with single-minded devo- 
tion, doing penance for four months, and was cured. Dattatreya re- 
vealed to him that the image of Krsna at Guruvayur had originally 
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been worshipped by Brahma, who later had given it to Visnu. Visnu, 
in his descent as Krsna, had brought the idol along with him to 
Dvaraka. Before ascending to heaven, Krsna requested his devotee 
Uddhava* to retrieve the idol from the impending submergence of his 
capital and to install it in an equally holy spot. Uddhava entrusted the 
task to “Guru,” the preceptor of the gods, and Vayu, the god of wind. 
They ultimately decided to install the idol near a lake full of lotuses. 
This site was Guruvayur, which came to be known as the “Dvaraka of 
the south.”” 

Finally, Bhagavata Purana 11.7.24-11.9.33 reports the dialogue be- 
tween King Yadu and a young Avadhita, which tradition identifies in 
twelve-year-old Dattatreya (bdla-avadhita).* Dattatreya, once again 
identified as a Brahmin (though Yadu notes that he behaves as if 
being a dunce, a lunatic, or one haunted by a ghost), taught him the 
secret of happiness which lies in detachment, acquired by means of 
constant reflection (manana) and by careful observation of the laws of 
nature. The dialogue is couched within a nondual theological dis- 
course. Dattatreya enumerates a list of his twenty-four “universal teach- 
ers’”” comprising the five elements, the sun and the moon, the sea, 
twelve animals (seven between birds and insects, two reptiles, two 
mammals, and one fish), a prostitute, a child, a maiden, and a black- 
smith. The connection of Yogins and Avadhitas with animals” and 
the wilderness in general is exemplary of their life as renunciants 
living in woods or on the borders of society: for this reason they are 
usually envisioned as frightening, even demonic, beings. 

Dattatreya’s twenty-four Gurus are: earth, from which he learned 
firmness, forbearance, and the importance of doing good to others; air, 
from which he learned nonattachment and freedom; sky/ether, from 
which he learned that the self is all-pervading and yet has no contact 
with any object whatsoever; water, from which he learned purity, 
clearness, and coolness; fire, from which he learned austerity and the 
devouring flame of self-knowledge; moon, from which he learned 
impermanence and how the self is always perfect and changeless, 
unperturbed; sun, from which he learned how the dtman, though one, 
appears as many due to its reflections; pigeons, from which he learned 
the dangers of attachment (as when a householder of poor sense takes 
delight in conjugal life and, with his mind thus perturbed, goes to ruin 
along with the family); python or boa constrictor, from which he learned 
how to lie actionless and yet sleepless, giving up all efforts at obtain- 
ing food; sea, from which he learned to remain quiet and unmoved, 
as the deep sea remains unmoved even though hundreds of rivers 
flow into it; moth, from which he learned the danger of being enticed 
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by women and thus of ruining himself like a moth flying into the fire; 
bee, from which he learned that he should only beg a little food from 
one house and then from another, without becoming a burden to the 
householder;*! male elephant, from which he learned about the fetter- 
ing bonds of passion and the pitfalls of lust; honey gatherer, from 
which he learned that hoarding is the root cause of all misery; deer, 
from which he learned not to fall prey to alluring melodies and cap- 
tivating songs, creating erotic passions; fish, from which he learned 
not to develop greed for tasty food and the importance of subduing 
the sense of taste; the courtesan Pingala,” from whom he learned that 
dejection may lead to self-inquiry, detachment, and freedom from hope; 
osprey, from which he learned that one who possesses and collects 
worldly goods will always live a life of struggle; child, from whom he 
learned the virtue of cheerfulness and freedom from anxiety and all 
material cares; maiden, from the noise of whose bangles he learned 
the values of solitude and silence; arrow maker or blacksmith, from 
whom he learned mind concentration, leading to complete absorption 
in the self; serpent, from which he learned that a renouncer should not 
be marked out by his behavior nor should he ever build a home for 
himself but rather live in holes, caves, or temples built by others; 
spider, from which he learned how Lord Narayana creates, protects, 
and withdraws the universe, just like a spider extends through its 
mouth the cobweb from its heart, sports with it and again swallows 
it; wasp, from which he learned that one may attain to the semblance 
of whatever object his or her soul concentrates on with love, hate, or 
fear.°? 

Strangely enough, neither the dog nor the cow, figuring promi- 
nently in Dattatreya’s modern iconography, is listed among the twenty- 
four Gurus. Young Dattatreya’s point, namely, that the investigative 
and broad-minded adept may derive knowledge from the whole of 
nature, bears great interest. Such an attitude, which includes the imi- 
tation of animals*—envisioning a kind of “spiritual opportunism”— 
is the expression of a renunciatory, ascetic milieu. Herein, a disciple is 
allowed and sometimes even encouraged to have more than one Guru 
simultaneously. 

The story of the pigeons (11.7.52-74) and especially the “lessons” 
derived from the moth (11.8.7-8), the elephant (11.8.13-14), and the 
deer (11.8.17-18) evidence a strong anti-feminine conviction which is 
typical of an ascetic, orthodox mentality and which we will find reit- 
erated in the Avadhita-gita. He who falls prey of a householder’s life 
and, above all, is attached to women and sex, is said to lose himself 
and fall into dark hell, since a woman is a man’s “veritable death.” On 
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the other hand Dattatreya offers the story of the prostitute Pingala, 
who repented and gave up all hopes, as an illustration of perfect 
dispassion leading toward moksa (11.8.22-44). Significantly, in this 
narration of Dattatreya’s twenty-four Gurus relevant antinomian as- 
pects of Datta’s personality as found in the earlier Markandeya Purana— 
his indulging in meat and sex, in music and intoxicants—have 
disappeared and are implicitly condemned. 

In closing his upadesa, the young Avadhita points out that a wise 
person should take up the path of renunciation at the earliest and not 
in old age, so as to make the best use of the rare fortune of having 
been born in a human body. 

As noted from the outset, if in the Epic period Dattatreya is 
portrayed as a powerful Rsi, in later Puranic accounts he is elevated 
to the status of an Avatara or divine manifestation. The lists of Visnu’s 
descents in the Purdyas are numerous and varied. In fact, apart from 
shorter and longer lists, there is the belief that Visnu’s Avataras are 
innumerable.® The Avatara is believed to come on earth to maintain 
the cosmic order (dharma) and to support the forces of good when 
overpowered by evil.** Moreover, the Avatara is always thought to 
have a unique purpose to accomplish, such as killing a demon.” The 
so-called Pradurbhava and Vibhava manifestations are assimilable to 
the Avatara, though often presented as subordinate, nontranscendent 
or partial descents, having more “personal” or occasional reasons for 
their appearance. Over the course of time, the “principal” Avataras 
of Visnu were set at ten. According to some authorities the classic 
dasa-avatara list—comprising Matsya, Kirma, Varaha, Narasimha, 
Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha, and Kalkin—was sys- 
tematized around the eleventh or twelfth century, but we know that 
the same list appears in an inscription at Mahabalipuram much ear- 
lier, around the latter half of the seventh century.” It may be hypoth- 
esized that the dasa-avatara list had already found general acceptance 
before the eighth century. 

Though various Puranas do not mention Dattatreya in their lists 
of Avataras, Garuda Purana 1.1.19 and Bhagavata Purana 1.3.11—among 
the most authoritative Vaisnava sources—mention him as the sixth 
Avatara of Visnu in a list comprising twenty-two descents. Sometimes 
Dattatreya appears to take ParaSurama’s place in the lists of descents. 
Such replacement may not be casual, considering Dattatreya’s favor- 
able disposition toward Kartavirya, who was killed by Parasurama to 
avenge the honor of his father Jamadagni. 

Whereas Matsya Purana 47.242 lists Dattatreya as the fourth daga- 
avatara,"' Brahma Purana 180.31 has him as the sixth Avatara, while 
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213.106 of the same Purana reports him as the fifth Pradurbhava. Like- 
wise, Dattatreya is viewed as a Pradurbhava in Devi-bhagavata Purana 
4.16. Agni Purana 49.27, dealing with the characteristic features of 
Visnu’s Avataras, refers to Dattatreya’s image confirming his eleva- 
tion to the status of a divine manifestation. Matsya Purana 99.14 pre- 
scribes that a devotee should give away one in each month of the year 
the golden images of the ten manifestations as well as of Dattatreya 
and Vedavyasa, along with a lotus of gold. 

Sattvata Samhita 9.77-84, one of the earliest sources within the 
Paficaratra tradition® (which Ahirbudhnya Samhita 5.50f. copies almost 
verbatim), places Dattatreya as the twenty-fifth principal Pradurbhava 
or Vibhava within a list of thirty-eight descents. Provocatively, F. O. 
Schrader has argued: 


The list of . . . avataras occurring in one of the very oldest Samhitas 
[the Sattvata Samhita] is older than the smaller lists found in later 
Samhitas, and older even than the Mahabharata and Narayaniya 
lists, which appear to be mere selections. 


If Schrader’s claim is correct—though I frankly doubt it—the 
inclusion of Dattatreya in the Sattvata Samhita would prove his rise to 
the status of divine manifestation at quite an early stage. The later 
Visvak-sena Samhita, which follows the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, excludes 
Kapila, Dattatreya, and Parasurama from its list of principal Pradurb- 
havas, who are only regarded as Pradurbhavantara, that is, minor or 
dependent manifestations.* Even Padma-tantra 1.2.31f. lists Dattatreya 
as just an AveSa Avatara (Guna Avatara), where the deity’s attributes 
take possession of beings only occasionally. However, the Tantra- 
sara-sangraha, in its repertoire of Visnu’s forms to be worshipped in 
the sacred water-pot (kalasa), includes Dattatreya in a list of thirteen 
together with the dasa-avataras. In late classical literature, both Harsa 
in Naisadha-carita 21.94 and Magha in Sisupala-vadha 14.79 include our 
deity in the list of the ten Avataras.” Finally, in the eleventh chapter 
of the madhya-khanda of the late Brhaddharma Purana, a Sakta Upapurana, 
we find Dattatreya listed as the sixth Avatara of Visnu in a list of 
twenty descents.® 

From this survey we can gather that Dattatreya was viewed as 
an important manifestation of Visnu. Although he was not included in 
the classic group of the dasa-avataras, he was nevertheless variously 
considered a principal or dependent manifestation (sometimes within 
lists of ten, more frequently in longer lists). As noted above, all these 
names express the idea of a descent of Visnu—either totally or partially, 
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that is, as an améa—into a human, animal, or human-animal form, 
though of course the Avataric connotation is the most important, 
implying a fullness of divinity. According to Brahma Purana 213.107— 
9, as well as to the Visyu-dharmottara Purana (pt. 1, chap. 25), the purpose 
of the Dattatreya manifestation was the restoration of dharma and of 
Vedic religion and rites, in harmony with Krsna’s definition of the 
function of an Avatara: 


When all the Vedic knowledge with its branches and the sacri- 
fices were lost, when the caste system was upset, when the reli- 
gion was lowered down in position, when untruth gained the 
superiority over truth and when all the people and religion be- 
came restless, Dattatreya put everything in its right position.” 


Shankar Mokashi-Punekar, partly following the interpretative 
framework of the Marathi scholar R. C. Dhere,” has suggested that 
two diverging religious streams contributed to the molding of 
Dattatreya’s cult: a heterodox one, under the influence of the Natha 
schools and centered in northern India, and an orthodox Brahminical 
one, centered in’ western India, hieratic, duty bound, and bhakti 
oriented: 


Two significant and seemingly contradictory accounts of Datta- 
treya’s personality and role are to be met with in Markandeya 
Purana and Brahma Purana respectively. They define the two 
concepts of the Dattatreya image held dear by two widespread 
Hindu devotional cults of a later period, both alive up to the 
present day: (a) The Natha cult of northern India....(b) The 
Dattatreya cult of western India.”! 


Moreover: 


The western India Datta cult fortified social order by a powerful 
revival of ritualism and duty-bound social consciousness; ascet- 
ics like Sripad Srivallabh, Nrsimha Saraswati... were the lead- 
ers of this movement. These two streams [the western India Datta 
cult and the Natha cult], raised under the name and tutelage of 
the same teacher-deity, Dattatreya, certainly crossed each other’s 
path and gained sustenance from each other, annexed devotees 
from unexpected families, places, traditions and castes, all over 
India.” 
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Mokashi-Punekar’s intuition is basically correct when positing a 
distinction between a proto-Dattatreya, identified as a great Yogin, 
and a deutero-Dattatreya, grounded in later Puranic lore. Along these 
lines, one could argue either for the separate existence of at least two 
Dattatreyas—within two religious milieux separate in time and space— 
or for the existence of one Dattatreya, subsequently sanitized in Puranic 
literature. What is certain is that the composite trimukhi Dattatreya of 
later times is the outcome of an inextricable misra or fusion of unor- 
thodox Saiva and orthodox Vaisnava motifs. 

Chronologically, the Markandeya Purana, which presents the full- 
est account on Dattatreya, antedates the more heterogeneous Brahma 
Purana.” In fact, whereas the Markandeya Purana may be placed around 
the seventh century (making it possibly one of the oldest works in 
Puranic literature), the Brahma Purana was probably composed around 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century.” Both F. Eden Pargiter and R. C. 
Hazra agree in dating chapters 10 through 44 of the Markandeya Purana, 
which include the stories about Dattatreya, even earlier than the sev- 
enth century, that is, between the third and fourth century.” In any 
case, Mokashi-Punekar’s contrasting of the Markandeya and Brahma 
Puranas does not appear applicable. The Markandeya Purana, non oth- 
erwise than the Brahma Purana, is couched within an overall Brahminical 
discourse, fitting even the antinomian Datta in a frame of purity and 
orthodoxy. The same can be said for the relevant Bhdgavata Purana 
passages. I would argue that the older Markandeya Purana retains traces 
of an archaic “Tantric” characterization of Dattatreya. Despite the at- 
tempt to sanitize the deity—as in the chapters of Dattatreya’s upadesa 
on Yoga—at various points in the Purana Dattatreya is explicitly pre- 
sented as enjoying meat, wine, and sex. He bears the dishonorable 
name of madya-pa or drinker of intoxicating liquors. It is also said 
that he should be worshipped with the offerings of meat, wine, per- 
fume, and garlands to the accompaniment of music. As Pargiter him- 
self notes: 


Indulgence in spirituous liquor and in sensual enjoyments is 
viewed with little or no disapprobation in the story of Dattatreya; 
and meat and strong drink are mentioned as most acceptable 
offerings in the worship of Dattatreya, as an incarnation of Visnu.” 


The very fact that Dattatreya is presented as a teacher and lord 
of Yoga favors a Saiva characterization. The Vaisnava names that the 
Markandeya Purana uses to praise Dattatreya as an Avatara of Visnu 
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are as numerous as those celebrating him as both a Muni and a Yogin. 
He is variously referred to as rich in austerities (tapo-dhana), best among 
the ascetics having taken the vow of silence (muni-Srestha), great as- 
cetic (maha-muni), knower of Yoga (yoga-vit), lord of Yoga (yogisvara), 
absorbed in Yoga (yoga-yukta), and so forth.” The Purana attempts to 
avoid connecting Dattatreya with immoral, polluting behavior by fur- 
nishing a justification for his conduct. The text underlines Dattatreya’s 
divine purity—analogous to the wind—as beyond all worldly con- 
taminations, viewing the woman by his side as his powerful wife or 
Sakti. So it is said that he appears as if indulging in wine and sex and 
behaving in a weird manner only to avoid being pestered by people. 
His fondness for wine and women is explained by his will to test the 
devotees’ faith. Certainly, the theme of disguising one’s saintliness 
and even actively courting dishonor and insults—reaping good karman 
from being regarded as an evil person or a fool—is a well-known 
ascetic strategy, one of which the lost Saivite sect of the Pasupatas is 
the exemplary model.” Thus, the Markandeya Purana minimizes the 
unorthodox aspects of Dattatreya’s persona, though his overall por- 
trayal reveals what appears to be an originally antinomian figure. 
Clearly, we witness a tension between the Yogic characterization of 
Dattatreya and the Vaisnava tradition desirous to enforce purity and 
orthodoxy, especially in the case of an Avatara (a Yogin) who is said 
to have come for the destruction of adharma and the reestablishment 
of dharma! 

In conclusion, Dattatreya’s orthodox, Vaisnava portrayal is most 
likely to be regarded as posterior to his more basic identity as a het- 
erodox, antinomian figure. Dattatreya traditionally plays an important 
part in Tantric literature. His connection with Yoga and Tantra, with 
the pan-Indian movement of the Natha Yogins as well as with Saiva 
sects such as the Aghoris, will be discussed in the following chapters. 
The “first” or proto-Dattatreya was a Yogin—possibly a historical fig- 
ure who became legendary—later adapted into the more sanitized 
and bhakti-oriented views of the Puranas.” Although this is by no means 
unusual, the basic link between Tantra and Purana is of fundamental 
importance for the understanding of medieval Indian religions. The 
relationship between the more private ritualism and philosophy of 
Tantric Hinduism, and the public bhakti sampradayas rooted in Puranic 
lore, is traceable in the main phases of the deity’s development. 
Dattatreya’s presence in both Tantric and Puranic types of religions, in 
both canons and cults, makes him thus a focal point for rsa tpiceane! 
this complex transition. 
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Notes 


1. This passage is from T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar’s translation, The Yoga 
Upanishads, 490. 


2. Raeside, “Dattatreya,” 490. 


3. There are very few exceptions to the Vaisnava characterization of 
Dattatreya in the Puranas. Occasionally, however, he is reported as a Saiva or 
as a devotee of Siva. 


4. For an interpretation of this passage, and on tapas as a criterion for 
varna distinctions, see Vora, Evolution of Morals in the Epics (Mahabharata and 
Ramayana), 140ff. 


5. See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 228-30. 


6. The Sadhyas are a class of deities dwelling in the region between 
heaven and earth, representing the rites and prayers of the Vedas. Nimi was 
father of Srimat. The Anusdsana Parvan states that Nimi, instructed by Atri, 
was the first to perform the sraddha ritual for his deceased son; see Dakshina 
Ranjan Shastri, Origin and Development of the Rituals of Ancestor Worship in 
India, 127-28. On Nimi as Dattatreya’s son, see Ramayana 7.55.4f. (Krsnacarya’s 
edition). 


7. See Mahabharata 3.115.8ff., 12.49.30ff., 13.137.5-6, 13.138.12, and 
13.142.21. The references are to the BORI edition, which consigns the first two 
cases to an appendix or footnote as interpolations. The references to Dattatreya 
in the Anusasana Parvan, however, have remained. Raeside notes how the 
Kartavirya episode provides Madeleine Biardeau with a platform from which 
to launch one of her attacks on the “reconstructed” Mahabharata text, although 
here she is not concerned with Dattatreya; see Biardeau, “The Story of Arjuna 
Kartavirya without Reconstruction.” On Arjuna Kartavirya by Biardeau, see 
also “Etudes de mythologie Hindoue (4).” On Kartavirya’s austerities, see 
Mahabharata 2.14.11, 3.3.10. For a presentation of the role of Kartavirya within 
the legend of the Brahmin ParaSurama in the Mahabharata, see J. Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the People of India, their Religion and 
Institutions, 1:442-79. For an overview of the major myths concerning Arjuna 
Kartavirya, see Mani, Puranic Encyclopaedia, Kartaviryarjuna (Kartavirya). 


8. For a list of the places in the Mahabharata where Dattatreya is men- 
tioned, see Sdrensen, An Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, 235. 


9. Literally “Rama with the axe,” which he received from Siva who 
instructed him in the use of arms. Both the Epics and Puranas refer to his skill 
in martial arts. Sixth Avatara of Visnu, ParaSurama was a Brahmin, the fifth son 
of Jamadagni and Renuka. From his father’s side he descended from Bhrgu, 
from his mother’s side from the royal race of the Kusikas. The first act which 
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the Mahabharata records is the beheading of his mother Renuka, in obedience to 
his father’s command. She had angered Jamadagni by entertaining impure 
thoughts, thus he called upon each of his sons to kill her. ParaSurama alone 
obeyed, thus receiving a boon from Jamadagni. He begged that his mother be 
restored to life in her pristine moral purity and that he become immortal and 
invincible in single combat. According to tradition, ParaSurama manifested for 
the purpose of repressing the tyranny of the Ksatriyas, and his most celebrated 
deed is the extermination of the warrior caste. Confronted by Rama, Visnu’s 
seventh Avatara, ParaSurama recognized the former’s superiority. Nowadays, 
Parasurama is mostly venerated in southern India, and in Kerala a calendar 
based on “the era of ParaSurama” is still in use. The belief that he actually 
created Kerala and that he lives as an immortal in a cave in central India is 
widely held. For an analysis of the important ParaSurama myth, see Shulman, 
The King and the Clown in South Indian Myth and Poetry, 110-29. 


10. An ancient sage and one of the sons of King Vitatha. Garga is also the 
name of one of the oldest writers on astronomy. 


11. Literally “one who crushes or swallows.” Jambha is the name of sev- 
eral demons, and Indra is known with the epithet of jambha-bhedin—slayer of 
Jambha—for having killed him. Bhavisyottara Purana 4.58, a late Sakta Upapurana, 
narrates that Dattatreya saved the gods from the hands of Jambha, Sumbha, 
and other Daityas. © 


12. Dattatreya’s connection with Arjuna Kartavirya is found in various 
Puranas. See Agni Purana 4.14; Brahma Purana 13.161; Matsya Purana 43.15; 
Padma Purana 6.71.199-212; Visnu Purana 4.11.13; Visnu-dharma Purana 30. 


13. Pargiter, The Markandeya Purana, 102. 


14. For a similar Tantric characterization of Dattatreya, with eyes red 
due to spirituous liquor and devoid of sacred thread, see Padma Purana 
2.103.110-13. 

Laksmi, literally “good fortune,” “prosperity,” is the goddess of fortune, 
wife of Visnu, and mother of Kama. According to legend she sprang from the 
foam of the ocean, in full beauty with a lotus in her hand, when it was churned 
by the Devas and Asuras. Another legend represents her as floating on a lotus 
flower at creation. On Sri- Laksmi, see Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses, 19-34. 


15. Pargiter, The Markandeya Purana, 103. Dattatreya is often celebrated 
with the epithet anagha in the Markandeya Purana; see also Padma Purana 
6.71.199-212. 


16. Markandeya Purana 18.49ff. mentions Laksmi’s seven auspicious bodily 
parts, through which she grants her prasada. If, however, Laksmi is located 
above a human’s head, this is interpreted as a sign of misfortune. 


17. Pargiter, The Markandeya Purana, 105. 
18. Ibid., 106. 
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19. Ibid., 107. Brahmanda Purana 3.37-40 identifies Kartavirya’s thousand 
arms with the thousand rays of Sudargana, the celebrated disc of Visnu. 


20. See chap. 17 of the Mantra-mahodadhi. Among the Tantric texts in 
praise of Kartavirya mention should be made of the Kartaviryarjuna-kalpa, the 
Kartaviryarjuna-panjara, the Kartaviryarjuna-sahasranama and the Kartaviryarjuna- 
yantra-laksana. 


21. On the struggle between Ravana and Arjuna Kartavirya, see Bhosa’s 
Ravanarjuniya, an epic in twenty-seven cantos. 

A story is also reported of Ravana going to Dattatreya’s arama. The Rsi 
had placed a water-pot (kamandalu), purified through the recitation of various 
mantras, in a safe place. Ravana succeeded in stealing the water-pot. When 
Dattatreya found out, he cursed the demon, saying that since the water, evoked 
by magic spells, had “fallen on Ravana’s head,” monkeys would in turn pol- 
lute his head by treading on it; see Mani, Puranic Encyclopaedia, 206. 


22. See Vayu Purana, dvitiya-khanda, chap. 32. Late sectarian works such 
as Sri Datta Purana 4.8 and Sri Guru-lilamrta, jfiana-kanda, chap. 26, add that 
Parasurama went to Dattatreya’s aSrama together with his mother Renuka. She 
became a satt, immolating herself on the funeral pile, and ParaSurama per- 
formed the sraddha ceremony with Dattatreya as priest. In the jfana-khanda of 
the Tripura-rahasya, Dattatreya transmitted the highest knowledge of pure 
nondualism to Parasurama, accepting him as his disciple; see chap. 7. 


23. On the other hand, chap. 30 of the Asvamedhika Parvan of the 
Mahabharata, describing how Alarka attained perfection in Yoga, does not 
mention Dattatreya. The name Alarka means “dog-howler.” In Mahabharata 
12.3.12-13, Alarka appears as a worm who draws blood from Karna’s thigh. 


24. On Dattatreya’s teaching of dnviksikt, see R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 42. 


25. Gerald James Larson and Ram Shankar Bhattacharya, eds., Encyclope- 
dia of Indian Philosophies, vol. 4, Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition in Indian Philoso- 
phy, 4. On anviksikt, see Hacker, “Anviksiki.” See also Halbfass, India and Europe: 
An Essay in Understanding, 273-86. 


26. See R. A. Sastri, Siva Sahasranama Stotra, 21. A Marathi follower of 
Dattatreya is also mentioned alongside with Kapila—unanimously identified as 
the “supreme sage” (parama-rsi) within the Samkhya tradition—in Sankara-dig- 
vijaya 9.22, a late biography of Sankara: Kapila, Dattatreya, Vyasa, and Sankara 
are defined as the teachers of the satya, treta, dvapara, and kali age respectively. 


27. On this text, see Mukund Lal Sastri, Kathabodha. See also Handiqui, 
The Naishadhacarita of Sriharsha (Cantos 1-22), 522. 


28. The Puranic context is the following: fantastic birds, versed in the 
Vedas, relate their knowledge in answer to the questions of the sage Jaimini. 
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The birds reproduce a dialogue between Jada and his father. When the latter 
asks the son how to be free from the wheel of samsara, Jada advises him to 
practise Yoga as taught by sage Dattatreya to King Alarka. 


29. Pargiter, The Markandeya Purana, 188-89. 
30. Ibid., 191. See also Garuda Purana 4.226.2. 
31. Pargiter, The Markandeya Purana, 192. 


32. On Yoga in the Markandeya Purana, see Ram Ugra Mishra, ae in 
Markandeya Purana.” 


33. Bhagavata Purana 2.7.4 says that by the dust of his lotus-like feet Yadus, 
Haihayas and others got their bodies purified and attained excellence in Yoga. 
Bhavisyottara Purana 4.58 refers to Dattatreya’s practice of Yoga in his hermit- 
age on the Vindhya mountains. Kasi-khanda 84.18 of the Skanda Purana even 
mentions a Dattatreya-tirtha, saying that a person bathing in its waters attains 
perfection in Yoga. The only exceptions to Dattatreya’s portrayal as a Yogin, 
seem to be the Linga and Kiirma Puranas; see H. S. Joshi, Origin and Develop- 
ment, 55. 


34. See Desai, Ancient Indian Society, Religion, and Mythology as Depicted in 
the Markandeya-Purana (A Critical Study), 127-36. 


35. See Feuerstein, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Yoga, Markandeya-Purana. 
36. See Patafijali’s Yoga-sittra 2.28-3.3. 


37. These five vital airs are prana, or the ascending breath issuing from 
the navel or the heart and including both inhalation and exhalation; apana, or 
the breath associated with the lower half of the trunk; vydna, or the diffuse 
breath circulating in all limbs; udana, or the “up-breath” held responsible for 
eructation and speech, as well as concentration; and samdana, or the breath 
localized in the abdominal region where it is connected with the digestive 
processes. On the five vital airs, see Zysk, “The Science of Respiration and the 
Doctrine of the Bodily Winds in Ancient India.” 


38. Pargiter, The Markandeya Purana, 206. 


39. Literally “delight,” “joy.” A Daitya, son of HiranyakaSipu and father 
of Bali, paradigm of the ideal bhakta. 


40. Bhagavata Purana 7.13.39-42. This English translation is taken from 
Tagare, The Bhagavata Purana, pt. 1, 978-79. 


41. A ghost or goblin. A spirit said to haunt cemeteries and to animate 
dead bodies. 


42. Literally “the curved end of a bow.” Possibly the name of a mountain 
to the north of Madhya-deSa. 
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43. See H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 64. 


44. On this southern Indian locale, see Dave, Immortal India, 
3:167—73. 


45. A great king, son of Pariksit and great-grandson of Arjuna. 
VaiSampayana recited the Mahabharata to him. 


46. A friend and counsellor of Krsna. According to tradition he was Krsna’s 
cousin, being son of Devabhaga, the brother of Vasudeva. 


47. For more details of this legend, see Vaidyanathan, Temples and Leg- 
ends of Kerala, 153-59. 


48. The conversation between Yadu and the Avadhita is a dialogue within 
a dialogue. Originally, the exchange is between Krsna and Uddhava, where 
the former imparts the highest knowledge. 

The eldest among the five sons of King Yayati, Yadu was the founder of 
the great line of the Yadavas. The younger brother Puru had succeeded Yayati 
as king, taking Yadu’s place. Yadu took this as an insult and retired to the 
forest where he met Dattatreya, whom he found perfectly contented even in 
the absence of any material possessions. 

The symbolism of number twelve is one of completion, designating a 
fullness of time. For a recent study on numerology, see Schimmel, The Mystery 
of Numbers. 

The term avadhita comes from the root dhii plus ava, meaning “shaking 
off,” “removing worldly ties.” The Avadhita is thus an ascetic who has shaken 
off worldly existence, having achieved liberating knowledge. For a beautiful 
portrayal of the Avadhita, who leads the life of an ajagara and is despised by 
human society, see Bhagavata Purana 5.5.29-35. The Nathas, as well as the 
Ramanandis, designate themselves as Avadhitas. For a Natha account on the 
Avadhita, envisioned as the highest type of ascetic, see the sixth upadesa of 
the Siddha-siddhanta-paddhati ascribed to Gorakhnath. According to the medi- 
eval Mandala-brahmana Upanisad (5.9), the Avadhita is a Yogin accomplished 
in the practice of nirvikalpa-samadhi (exclusive concentration upon an entity 
without distinct and separate consciousness of the knower, the knowable, and 
the process of knowing). Known as a Paramahamsa, he is said to bring about 
the liberation of 101 generations in his family. Maha-nirvana-tantra 14.149 dis- 
tinguishes between two types of Avadhita: the perfect one called “Parama- 
hamsa” and the still imperfect one known as a “wanderer,” a “Parivrajaka.” 
The Avadhita ascetics are traditionally depicted as roaming about naked from 
place to place. On Dattatreya as a renunciant belonging to the Avadhita class 
within the Samnyasa Upanisads, see chap. 3. The Avadhita as the perfect Yogin, 
is celebrated in the short poem Avadhita-gita attributed to Dattatreya. For a 
discussion on the Avadhita-gita and its textual tradition, see chap. 8. 


49. Even Eknath, in his Eknathi Bhagavata (7.341-344), makes Avadhita 
(Dattatreya) narrate an account of his Gurus, enumerating twenty-four objects 
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as his models. Avadhiita remarks that the whole world may be viewed as 
one’s teacher; see R. D. Ranade, Mysticism in Maharashtra (Indian Mysticism), 
243. 


50. Such connection is also described in Markandeya Purana 43.48-58, where 
Dattatreya refers to various animals—ants, rats, ichneumons, lizards, spar- 
rows, deer, etc.—as teachers of vairagya and other virtues. 


51. Compare with the kind of begging called madhtkara to which 
renunciants resort, collecting food from any three, five, or seven houses at 
random, imitating bees gathering nectar. The ascetic should not accept alms 
with a view to storing them. He should use no other vessel than his palms and 
his stomach. 


52. On the special role and function of prostitutes in Puranic literature, 
see Dange, Encyclopaedia of Puranic Beliefs and Practices, Prostitutes. On the 
caste of prostitutes (Kasbi, Tawaif, Devadasi), see Russell and Lal, The Tribes 
and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 3:373-84. 


53. The twenty-fourth Guru, the wasp, exemplifies the ancient Indian 
belief that one can assume the form of another by focusing one’s mind on it. 
Bhagavata Purana 11.9.22-23 states: 


On whatever a man focuses his entire mind through love, hate, or fear, he 
attains its form. A:worm, contemplating the wasp who has brought him to 
his hive, O king, becomes like a wasp without losing its former shape. 


On this same issue, see Narada-parivrajaka Upanisad 155, 178. 

For a modern exegesis of Dattatreya’s twenty-four Gurus, see Yadav, 
Glimpses of Greatness, 33-55; Sivananda, Hindu Fasts and Festivals, 65-70; 
Keshavadas, Sadguru Dattatreya, 8-16; “The 24 Gurus.” For a Samnyasin’s 
interpretation of some of Datta’s teachers, see Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, and 
Saints of India, 157-60. In a dialogue between the Vedantic master Ramana 
Maharsi (1879-1950) and the musician Dilip Kumar Roy we read: 


Dilip: Sri Aurobindo often refers to you as someone who has never had 
a Guru. 


Bhagavan: This depends on what you call a Guru. He doesn’t necessarily 
need to adopt a human form. Dattatreya had twenty-four Gurus: the 
elements, etc. This means that all existing forms in this world were his 
Guru. The Guru is absolutely necessary. The Upanishads say that only a 
Guru can rescue a man from the jungle of mental and sensory percep- 
tions; therefore there must be a Guru. (Osborne, The Teachings of Ramana 
Maharshi, 84) 


54. See Bhagavata Purana 5.5.32-34, where several ascetic vows that imi- 
tate the behavior of animals are described. See also the legend of Adi-Bharata 
recorded in Visnu Purana 2.13. 
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55. Bhagavata Purana 1.3.26 states: 


Even as a perennial lake has canals by the thousands, even so there are 
innumerable Avataras of Hari, the receptacle of goodness (sattva-guna). 


56. The locus classicus of the Avatara doctrine is Bhagavad-gita 4.7-8. 


57. The first khanda of the Mudgala Purana reports such an instance in 
which, though it is Ganega who acts as “Avataric savior,” Dattatreya plays an 
important role. The story goes that once the gods went to Dattatreya in order 
to seek help from the demon Matsaryasura who had conquered the three worlds. 
Dattatreya then advised them to invoke the grace of Ganeéa as Vakratunda 
(literally “the one with the twisted trunk”) by chanting the mantra gam. Having 
done this, they obtained Vakratunda’s grace and he subdued the demon. 


58. Pradurbhava, literally “becoming visible,” “appearance.” On the shorter 
and possibly earlier Pradurbhava lists—where Dattatreya never appears—see 
Brinkhaus, “Early Developmental Stages of the Visnupradurbhava Lists.” 

Vibhava, literally “development.” In Vaisnavism, it connotes the evolution 
of the Supreme Being into secondary forms. 


59. On the systematization of the dasa-avatara list, see Handiqui, The 
Naishadhacarita of Sriharsha, 520; Basham, The Wonder That Was India, 304. 
On the earlier inscription at Mahabalipuram, see H. Krishna Shastri, “Two 
Statues of Pallava Kings and Five Pallava Inscriptions in a Rock Temple at 
Mahdabalipuram,” 5. 


60. See Jaiswal, The Origin and Development of Vaisnavism: Vaisnavism from 
200 Bc to AD 500, 144. 


61. The other Avataras listed are Dharma Narayana, Narasimha, Vamana, 
Mandhatr, Jamadagnya, Rama, Vyasa, Buddha, and Kalkin. The Brahmanda 
Purana and the Vayu Purana also list Dattatreya as the fourth Avatara and the 
first human one in a list of ten, immediately after the three celestial Avataras 
Narayana, Narasimha, and Vamana. Here Dattatreya—who is said to have 
had Markandeya as his precursor (purahsara)—takes Kirma’s place in the 
classic list of the dasa-avataras. 


62. Paficaratra texts are traditionally classified into three groups: (1) of di- 
vine origin (divya); (2) given by sages (muni-prokta) and occuring in three sub- 
divisions, that is, sattvika, rajasa, and tamasa; (3) of human origin (paurusa). The 
Sattvata Samhita, together with the Pauskara Samhita and the Jayakhya Samhita, 
belongs to the first group and is thought to have come directly from Vasudeva. 
There also exists a Dattatreya Samhita, which the fourteenth-century Siddhanta- 
ratnakara of Srigaila Verkkatasudhi lists among the muni-prokta, tamasa texts. These 
latter texts are believed to have been composed by sages after studying the divya 
and sattvika muni-prokta Samhitas. Being viewed as independent, original com- 
positions, the tdamasa texts are thought to be not entirely authoritative. 
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63. Schrader, Introduction to the Paficaratra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, 
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Dattatreya in Minor Upanisads 


This chapter deals with the presence and role of Dattatreya within 
some of the minor Upanisads, mainly technical manuals for the use of 
disciples of either Advaita Vedanta or Yoga: (1) the Yoga Upanisads, 
(2) the Samnydsa Upanisads, and (3) the Visnu Upanisads. It was the 
German scholar Paul Deussen who grouped these Upanisads accord- 
ing to the tendency predominant in each of them.' Dattatreya—either 
in his role of Yoga teacher or in that of Avadhita or Paramahamsa— 
is mentioned in the Darsana and Sandilya within the corpus of the 
twenty-one Yoga Upanisads; in the Brhad-avadhita, Jabala, Narada- 
parivrajaka, Bhiksuka, and Yajfiavalkya within the corpus of the twenty 
Samnyasa Upanisads; and, of course, in the Dattatreya within the corpus 
of the Vaisnava Upanisads. In the following pages, I will offer an out- 
line of these texts, highlighting Dattatreya’s place within them. 

As seen in chapter 2, Dattatreya’s portrayal and teachings within 
the Markandeya Purana are essentially those of a jfana-yogin. This em- 
phasis on jfana within a nondual framework characterizes Dattatreya 
throughout his unfolding. This doesn’t mean, however, that the deity 
was impermeable to other influences. On the contrary, the Yoga 
Upanisads mirror the synthetic and complex assimilation of assorted 
teachings on Yoga. The crux of my argument is that Dattatreya offers 
a case through which to examine the textual and cultic development 
of Yoga as an inclusive body of ideologies and practices. Scholars 
usually differentiate Patafijali’s Yoga from its later manifestations and 
commentaries, and these from the further developments within the 
varied traditions of Kundalini-Yoga (Kashmiri Saivism, Sakta traditions 
such as Sri-vidya, Krama, Mantra-éastras, etc.) and subsequent medieval 
ramifications.’ However, important strands also exist within Hindu 
tradition that assimilate, incorporate, and revise with selective exclu- 
sion. From early days within Yogic and Tantric circles, there was the 
tendency to acquire multiple initiations in different traditions. The 
story of Dattatreya’s twenty-four Gurus is emblematic. This inevitably 
led to the cross-fertilization of concepts and the formulation of Yogic 
and Tantric homologies. For these assimilative circles including ideas, 
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teachings, and practices from across the ocean of traditions, Dattatreya 
is truly a paradigm. He is an icon whose character speaks of this 
complex assimilation of Yoga-rooted traditions. Thus, if Dattatreya’s 
core identity is that of a jfidna-yogin, for the historian of religions he 
exemplifies the concept of a “honeybee” Yogin, whose character and 
upadesa are developed by gathering from across varieties and types of 
traditional “flowers of Yoga.” Dattatreya appears with different nu- 
ances in each context, and it is precisely this composite or mix that is 
most appealing. Rather than confusing us, it enriches our understand- 
ing of how Yogic adepts and religious writers saw and still see 
Dattatreya’s figure. In this perspective, these minor Upanisads are 
important crossover texts bridging the Yoga traditions as well as 
making the Vaidika/Tantrika connection. 

The Yoga Upanisads were composed later than Patafijali’s Yoga- 
siitra and mainly expound Vedanta-based Yogic teachings—particu- 
larly within the Tantric framework of Hatha-Yoga and Kundalini-Yoga°— 
betraying the influence of the pan-Indian Natha schools.® The origins 
of Nathism are obscure. Though scholars date its development be- 
tween the seventh and twelfth centuries, its Yogic cult is based on 
very ancient esoteric doctrines and practices, perhaps anterior to both 
Buddhism and what we nowadays call Hinduism. Bearing an 
unmistakeable Saiva character, the movement of Natha Yogins prob- 
ably developed from Nepal, Tibet, and the Himalayan regions of India 
from whence it gradually spread to the whole subcontinent. It has 
been described as a particular phase of the Siddha cult, whose mem- 
bers aspired to bodily immortality (kaya-siddhi, divya-Sarira) and to the 
condition of living liberation (jivanmukti)’ through the purification, 
rejuvenation, and alchemical “transubstantiation” of the body (rasayana, 
kaya-sadhana). Hatha-Yoga was developed within Nathism. Its two most 
outstanding adepts—possibly legendary figures—were Matsyendra and 
his disciple Goraksa, also known as Matsyendranath and Gorakhnath, 
to whom various Yogic treatises and mythological narratives and 
poems, both in Sanskrit and vernacular languages, are ascribed. North- 
ern India and western India have a tradition of nine Nathas (nav-nath). 
In the Marathi list, Shashibhusan Dasgupta includes Matsyendra, 
Goraksa, Gahini, Jyalendra, Karina-pa, Carpata, Revana, Bhartr, and 
Gopicandra.* This, however, is just one of various, conflicting lists of 
the Marathi nav-nath.? Due to the integration of Saiva and Vaisnava 
elements in Marathi spirituality, the nine Nathas came also to be known 
as the nine Narayanas.'° 

Most of the Yoga Upanisads are late compositions written in verse 
form, ascribed to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Possibly, how- 
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The Natha Yogin Matsyendranath. 


ever, some of them or sections of them are as old as some of the 
classical Upanisads. In fact, these minor Upanisads may well reflect 
ideas, beliefs, and practices which were operative before the epic and 
medieval period.'' One of the themes particularly relevant in the Yoga 
Upanisads is that of sound (nada), of phonic emanation and mystical 
audition—among them the quintessential pranava om, the bija mantras 
or “seed” phonemes, and so on—which accompanies certain Yogic 
exercises and is viewed as a means of attaining Brahman. For instance, 
Darsana Upanisad 6.36-38 describes the perception of sounds in the 
highest cakra at the crown of the head, the brahma-randhra or “cavern 
of Brahman”: 


When air [prana] enters the brahma-randhra, nada (sound) is also 
produced there, resembling at first the sound of a conch-blast 
[Sankha-dhvani] and like the thunder-clap [megha-dhvani] in the 
middle; and when the air has reached the middle of the head, 
like the roaring of a mountain cataract [giri-prasravana]. Thereaf- 
ter, O great wise one! the atman, mightily pleased, will actually 
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appear in front of thee. Then there will be the ripeness of the 
knowledge of dtman from Yoga and the disowning by the Yogin 
of worldly existence.” 


The soteriological dimension of Nada-Brahman—leading to a kind 
of sonorous theophany—pervades the entire spectrum of the Upanisads. 
The link of these texts with Patajijali’s Yoga is fairly clear, their Tantric 
characterization notwithstanding. As Guy L. Beck observes: “Most of 
them expound and dilate upon the practice of Pranava-Japa, the rep- 
etition of AUM, and employ terminology from the classical system.”” 

The Darsana Upanisad,“ the ninetieth Upanisad within the Sama 
Veda corpus, consists of 224 stanzas distributed over ten khandas, in 
the form of a dialogue between the Yogin Dattatreya and his pupil 
Samkrti.’* The text presents an exposition of the eightfold path of Yoga, 
leading to liberating knowledge and the experience of Brahman. In the 
fourth khanda, Dattatreya directs his disciple to focus on the “internal 
places of pilgrimage,” such as Sri Parvata as the crest, Kedara as the 
forehead, Benares as the junction of the brows, Kuruksetra as the re- 
gion of the breasts, Prayag as the lotus of the heart, and so on. In 
particular, manas is said to be the best of firthas, the purification of 
which is essential. The aim is the experience of the nondual Brahman, 
which is one with the soul. As in the Markandeya Purana account, 
Dattatreya recommends the practices of pranayama and dhyana par- 
ticularly on the om syllable.’* Drawing in prana through the pingala 
channel and expelling it through the ida, is said to result in lightness 
of body, glowing of the digestive fire, clear manifestation of sound 
and vision.” The adept is instructed to practice such pranayama exer- 
cise six times during the three divisions of the day, namely, in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. Meditation is related to the 
various elements and parts of the body. The earth is associated with 
Aniruddha, water with Narayana, fire with Pradyumna, air with 
Samkarsana, and ether with the paramatman. The self is associated 
with Vasudeva. It is said that the mind of the Yogin is annihilated 
once he meditates on the clear ether of the heart: liberation is then in 
the palm of the Yogin’s hand. Georg Feuerstein notes: 


The fundamental practices of Dattatreya’s Yoga are identical with 
those introduced in the Yoga-siitra. ... The text is fairly orthodox 
in style and contents. Much attention is given to the 
psychoenergetic currents [ndadi] and their purification, whereas 
the higher Yogic practices are only sketchily described." 
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The Sandilya Upanisad,” the fifty-eighth Upanisad within the 
Atharva Veda corpus, elucidates Hatha-Yoga and Vedantic metaphysics. 
The text is divided into three chapters in which Sandilya figures as the 
disciple of Atharvan. The first chapter, defining the limbs of the eight- 
fold path, mentions ten components for moral observance (yama) and 
self-discipline (niyama). It describes the principal postures (asana) and 
the ten main channels (nddi) of the life force and devotes special atten- 
tion to the practice of breath retention (kumbhaka), through which the 
awakening of the kundalini is said to be produced. The second and 
third chapters offer an exposition of Vedanta metaphysics, forming 
the philosophical basis of its teachings. The Upanisad appears as a 
composite work with numerous interpolations; many of its stanzas are 
found in the Yoga-ydjfavalkya-gita.” 

References to Dattatreya are found in the last portion of the third 
chapter. To the question of Sandilya on how this universe came into 
being, how it subsists, and how it will finally be absorbed into the 
imperishable Brahman, Atharvan replies that three “aspects” arose from 
the formless Brahman: niskala (the indivisible), sakala (the divisible), 
and sakala-niskala (the divisible and indivisible). The Upanisad defines 
the niskala aspect as truth, wisdom, and bliss; actionless and non-at- 
tached. The sakala aspect co-exists with the ignorance of the atman, pri- 
mordial matter, illusion, the three gunas, and so on. The sakala-niskala 
aspect of Brahman is identified with Siva Maheévara who, after having 
performed severe tapas, proclaimed, “May I bring forth progeny.” 
Everything originated from him: the syllable om; the three utterances 
(bhiir, bhuvas, svar); the three-footed gayatri; the three Vedas; the triad 
of Brahma, Visnu, and Rudra; the castes; and the three sacrificial fires. 
MaheSvara alone is said to pervade reality and to be enshrined in the 
hearts of all beings. He alone is in front, behind, to the left, to the right, 
below, above, everywhere. Finally, Maheévara is identified with 
Dattatreya, depicting the latter as an Avatara of Siva. This is an impor- 
tant exception, given the overall Vaisnava identity of Dattatreya within 
the Puranas. Even within a Saiva perspective, some attributes of Dattatreya 
in Sandilya Upanisad 3.1.6 call to mind the Markandeya Purana account: 


Then, of this Lord, who is playing with his Atmic power [atma- 
Sakti], who is full of compassion towards his devotees, whose form 
is of Dattatreya, whose beautiful body is without clothing of any 
kind; who has four arms resembling the petals of the lotus; and 
whose form is not fearful and reveals his sinlessness. This then is 
the partly divisible and partly indivisible form (of the Brahman).” 
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After answering the question on why Maheévara is called 
Dattatreya, Atharvan thus closes the Upanisad (3.2.7-15): 


He, who, after knowing this, meditates on the transcendent Brah- 
man in the attitude “I am He,” becomes the knower of the Brah- 
man. Here occur the following verses: He who would meditate, 
always in this manner, on the eternal Lord of Lords, Dattatreya, 
the auspicious and the tranquil, the lord who resembles the 
Indranila gem (in complexion), who is intent on the unravelling 
of the Maya (illusion) investing the Atman, the god,:nude in 
form [avadhiita] and having the cardinal directions as his gar- 
ments [digambara], whose entire body is smeared with holy ashes, 
who wears the crown of matted hair, the glorious lord, with four 
arms and charming limbs, with eyes resembling full-blown lotus 
flowers, who is the treasure-mine of Jhana and Yoga, the precep- 
tor of the Universe, who is the object of affection of all classes of 
Yogins, compassionate towards his devotees, the all-witness, who 
is served by Siddhas (accomplished adepts)—such a one, released 
from all sins, will attain beatific bliss.” 


Mention should also be made of a Yoga-sastra treatise, a medieval 
Tantric work in 334 slokas in which Dattatreya expounds the principles 
of Mantra-Yoga, Hatha-Yoga, Laya-Yoga, and Raja-Yoga to Samkrti.” Of 
these 334 slokas, as many as 136 are found almost verbatim in the Yoga- 
tattva Upanisad.* Although the Yoga-sastra speaks of the tradition of 
840,000 postures, it describes only the lotus posture in detail. Besides 
pranayama, we find the description of important aspects of Laya-Yoga 
and of three bandhas of Hatha-Yoga: the maha-mudra, the khecari-mudra, 
and the vajroli-mudra.” Another noteworthy Yoga text, known as “The 
Book of God Dattatreya,” is the Yoga-raja-tilaka of the Marathi 
Amrtananda, written around 1540.76 


The Samnydsa Upanisads, the earliest known works on renuncia- 
tion, are short texts of strong Advaita Vedanta leaning.” F. O. Schrader 
attempted a chronology of these Upanisads by identifying an older and 
a later group. The earlier group comprises the Aruni, Brahma, Jabala, 
Katha-sruti, Kundika, Laghu-samnydsa, and Paramahamsa Upanisads, while 
the later group includes the Bhiksuka, Brhad-avadhita, Brhat-sammnyasa, 
Laghu-avadhita, Maitreya, Narada-parivrajaka, Nirvana, Parabrahma, 
Paramahamsa-parivrajaka, Satyayantya, Turiyatita-avadhita, and Yajfiavalkya 
Upanisads. Between these two groups is the Asrama Upanisad.8 Detailed 
studies by J. F. Sprockhoff, a student of Schrader, have, overall, con- 
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firmed Schrader’s subdivision: Sprockhoff assigns the earlier group to 
the last few centuries before the common era, the Asrama Upanisad to 
approximately 300 c.z., and the texts of the later group—with the excep- 
tions of the Narada-parivrajaka, which he dates to about 1150 c.£., and the 
Satyayantya, which he dates around 1200 c.z.—to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.” Some of the late Samnydsa Upanisads evidence the 
properties of medieval legal compendia (nibandha) and are composed of 
collections of passages taken from older smrtis and other sources. The 
Advaita Vedanta characterization of the major monasteries of early 
medieval India explains the Advaita leaning of most of these texts. The 
Sammnyasa Upanisads are part of a broader literary tradition concerning 
renunciation and related topics. Besides providing significant data for 
the history of Hindu asceticism, these texts trace the development of 
Brahminical theology concerning samnydsa.” 

In these Upanisads, renunciation is viewed not as an end in itself 
but as a path leading to union with Brahman or moksa.*' An enlightning 
definition of samnydsa is given by VasudevaSrama at the beginning of 
his Yati-dharma-prakasa, an important treatise on world renunciation 
probably composed between 1675 and 1800: 


(1.2) Renunciation is the abandonment of rites known through 
injunctions—the srauta and smarta, the permanent, occasional and 
optional—after reciting the praisa formula.” 


Patrick Olivelle comments: 


Renunciation essentially is a negative state: one is a renouncer 
not because one performs certain distinctive actions... but be- 
cause one does not perform actions and does not conform to 
customs that characterize life-in-society. Renunciation . . . consists 
of an abandonment of one life-style, not the adoption of 
another. ... Any positive element in the life of renouncers.. . is 
only incidental to renunciation.” 


Hindu tradition offers three basic views regarding the renouncer’s 
asrama. The vikalpa or option view, perhaps the earliest, asserts that a 
person in any of the first three a$ramas (brahmacarya, grhastha, 
vanaprastha) may renounce directly if he is totally detached from the 
pleasures of this world and the next; hence he is free to choose and not 
obliged to pass gradually through all the asramas. The samuccaya view 
maintains the opposite, that is, that a man should pass through all 
four asramas sequentially. This is the classical view as taught by Manu. 
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An interpretation of this view is that a man’s life span, taken to be one 
hundred years, should be divided into four equal parts: a student 
during the first twenty-five years, a householder during the second, a 
forest hermit during the third, and a renouncer during the fourth. The 
third view, called badha, considers the householder’s to be the only 
true asrama, leaving no room for samnydsa.™ 

Qualifications for samnyasa fall into two categories: internal dispo- 
sitions and external circumstances. The main internal disposition re- 
quired is that of vairagya, which Vasudevasrama in Yati-dharma-prakasa 
4.1 calls “the cause of renunciation.”* With regard to external circum- 
stances, two prevailing views exist: the first and more restrictive view 
is that only Brahmins are entitled to take up sammyasa, while the second 
(possibly the more widely followed, since ancient sacred texts record 
numerous instances of non-Brahmins becoming renouncers) extends such 
qualification to all twice-born men, thus including Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. 
On this issue, the Muni Dattatreya is mentioned in Yati-dharma-prakasa 
3.8-13 as the upholder of the narrower Brahminical point of view: 


Likewise, a smrti also states: “To carry the emblem of Visnu is 
the dharma of those born from the mouth, not of the Ksatriyas or 
the Vaisyas,” said the sage Dattatreya. 

The emblem is the bamboo staff. Carrying it is the special 
insignium of a renouncer, who is a form of Visnu. That (ie. 
carrying a staff) is the dharma, viz. the duty, only of those born 
from the mouth, viz. those of Brahmanic birth. That is the mean- 
ing of the smrti.*° 


If in this unspecified smrti passage Dattatreya appears in the role 
of a Vaisnava sage upholding the sectarian Brahminical point of view 
concerning renunciation,” Vasudevasrama, on the contrary, subscribes 
to the more liberal view that all twice-born men are entitled to re- 
nounce. The unanimous opinion of Brahminical authorities is that 
Sudras are not entitled to renounce, while the position of women is 
somewhat controversial. The Brahminical domain is rigidly male ori- 
ented, although the smrtis and other ancient texts offer examples of 
female renouncers.* In any case, within the Samnyasa Upanisads women 
and their bodies are depicted very negatively, said to excite lust in 
men and to pull men away from the path of virtue. We find a veri- 
table hatred of women and sexuality in many of the authors of these 
texts, evidencing a male, Brahminical, Vedantic milieu: 

The late Brhad-avadhitta Upanisad is the seventy-ninth within the 
Krsna Yajur Veda corpus. This short text comprises a total of thirty-six 
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slokas. Of them, twenty-six are taken from Vidyaranya’s Paficadasi, and 
reflect the thoughts of a man who has gained insight into his identity 
with Brahman. The Upanisad describes the nature of the Avadhita, his 
conduct, and the absence of obligation on his part to study scriptures of 
any kind, concluding with the glorification of the blessed state of self- 
realization. Like the Darsana Upanisad, it takes the form of a dialogue 
between Dattatreya, herein the exemplary model of the Avadhita, and 
his pupil Samkrti. Raeside, noting the sectarian character of this Upanisad, 
thinks that it must postdate Dattatreya’s establishment as the center of 
a cult.” However, Dattatreya’s characterization as an Avadhita might 
well have originated at an early date. At the beginning, the Upanisad 
offers a noteworthy and popular explanation of the Avadhita. The four 
syllables a, va, dhii, ta are taken separately as standing for aksara, varenya, 
dhitta-samsara-bandhana, and tat-tvam-asyadi-laksya: 


(1) Once Samkrti went up to the Blessed Avadhita, Dattatreya, 
and asked: Lord, who is an Avadhita? What is his state? What 
is his emblem? What is his conduct? The most compassionate 
Lord Dattatreya said to him: 


(2) Because he is imperishable [aksara], because he is the most 
excellent [varenya], because he has shaken off the bonds of samsara 
[dhiita-samsara-bandhana], and because he is denoted by the phrase 
“You are that” [tat-tvam-asyadi-laksya], he is called “Avadhita.”* 


The Jabala Upanisad, part of the Sukla Yajur Veda and 13th among 
the 108 Upanisads, is a short text divided into six sections, in the form 
of a dialogue between the pupils Brhaspati, Atri, Janaka, and their 
teacher Yajfiavalkya. The text discusses: (1) the worship of the Avimukta, 
variously identified with Siva, the infinite and unmanifest dtman, and 
the Avadhita who knows the dtman; (2) the prayer leading to immor- 
tality and identified with the Satarudriya hymn; (3) the renunciation of 
worldly life by those keeping or not keeping a sacred fire; and (4) the 
high position accorded to the class of ascetics called Paramahamsas. 
The Jabala Upanisad ends with a description of the austere way of life 
led by the unclad Paramahamsas. At the beginning of the last section, 
Dattatreya—together with other sages including Durvasas—is men- 
tioned as one of the Paramahamsas: 


Paramahamsas are men such as Samvartaka, Aruni, Svetaketu, 
Durvasas, Rbhu, Nidagha, Jadabharata, Dattatreya, and Raivataka, 
who have no visible emblem [avyakta-linga], who keep their 
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conduct concealed [avyakta-acara], and who, although they are 
sane [anunmatta], behave like madmen [unmattavad-acarantah].* 


If not a later addition or interpolation to the Jabala Upanisad—an 
early text possibly prior to the common era—this passage mentioning 
Dattatreya as one of the great Paramahamsas would be an indication of 
the antiquity of his renown as the highest type of renouncer. The same 
list of Paramahamsas is found in the third section of the late Yajfiavalkya 
Upanisad. In fact, the first three sections of this composite Upanisad are 
identical with sections 4, 5, and 6 of the Jabala Upanisad. Moreover, 
Brhaj-jabala Upanisad 7.6, contained within the Saiva Upanisads, reports 
the same list of Paramahamsas, and Rudraksa-jabala Upanisad 46 men- 
tions Dattatreya in yet another list of sages surrounding Rudra-Siva.“ 
Paramahamsas live without any outward symbol of their state and thus 
abandon the emblems of ordinary renouncers, emblems such as the 
staff, begging bowl, garment, sacrificial thread, topknot, and so on.® 
Renunciation being a negative state, advancement in samnydsa is always 
marked by abandonment of emblems associated with lower levels, and 
thus the higher types of renouncers are expected to be totally naked. A 
description of the Paramahamsa closes the Jabala Upanisad: 


Triple staff, water pot, sling, bowl, water strainer, topknot, sac- 
rificial string: abandoning all these in water with the words: “Earth 
svaha,” let him seek after the self. He is clad as he was at birth. 
He is indifferent to the pairs of opposites. He has no possessions. 
He is firmly established in the path of Brahman. His mind is 
pure. Merely to sustain his life, he begs food randomly at the 
prescribed time, using his stomach as a begging bowl [udara- 
patrena] and remaining the same both when he receives and when 
he does not. In deserted houses, in temples, on haystacks, by 
anthills, at the foot of trees, in potter’s sheds, in sheds for fire 
sacrifices, on sandy banks of rivers, in mountain caves, in glens, 
in the hollows of trees, in lonely spots, or in open fields, he lives 
without a home. He does not strive. He is selfless. He devotes 
himself completely to meditating on the pure Brahman. He is 
grounded in the Supreme Self. He is dedicated to the uprooting 
of impure acts. Such a man who abandons his body through 
renunciation is called a Paramahamsa.“ 


The most common and perhaps the oldest classification of 
renouncers, from the lowest to the highest, is the fourfold division of 
Kuticaka, Bahidaka, Hamsa, and Paramahamsa.” The Asrama Upanisad 
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is the earliest document in the Samnydasa Upanisads to provide such a 
classification. However, the Narada-parivrajaka Upanisad and other late 
texts offer a sixfold classification, adding the Turiyatita® as the fifth 
and the Avadhita as the sixth, supreme class. The difference between 
the Turiyatita and the Avadhita adept is not clear, and, in fact, some 
texts such as the Turtydtita-avadhiita Upanisad combine them into a 
single class. It is important to stress that Dattatreya is usually pre- 
sented as either a Paramahamsa or an Avadhita. The Avadhita is 
regarded as one possessing perfect j/iana or liberating knowledge and, 
therefore, is not subject to any rule or prohibition whatsoever. He thus 
becomes the veritable emblem of freedom and antinomian behavior.” 
The six classes are also distinguished by the goals to which they as- 
pire. Whereas the Aruni Upanisad states that Kuticakas aspire to the 
atmospheric world, Bahtidakas to the heavenly world, Hamsas to the 
Penance-world, and Paramahamsas to the Truth-world, Narada- 
parivrajaka Upanisad 177-78 states that both Turiyatitas and Avadhitas 
attain liberation in this life.® 

Theoretically, each class has different lifestyles based on the 
gradation of their detachment. The classic account of the 
Paramahamsa is Vidyaranya’s Jivanmukti-viveka, the final chapter 
being a commentary on the Paramahamsa Upanisad (4.4-19).*! The 
Jivanmukti-viveka distinguishes three levels of detachment; dull, in- 
tense, and extremely intense. At the intense level two types of re- 
nunciation are possible: one who is too weak to undertake a life of 
wandering becomes a Kuticaka, while one who is stronger becomes 
a Bahadaka. At the extremely intense level there are also two 
types: one who wishes to attain the world of Brahma becomes a 
Hamsa, while one who is intent on liberation in this very life 
becomes a Paramahamsa. The implicit assumption is that these 
classes of renouncers represent a hierarchy, from the lowest 
Kuticakas to the highest Paramahamsas. The criterion, again, is a 
negative one: the more one is removed from life in society and is 
independent of the rules of dharma, the more elevated his renun- 
ciatory status will be. Thus each of the four types of samnydsa is 
defined by the abandonment of practices peculiar to the preced- 
ing type. For instance, VasudevaSrama says that it is the abandon- 
ment of the staff and so forth that constitutes the essential state of 
a Paramahamsa—not any positive feature characteristic of that 
state. The use of specific ritual formulae is another case in point. 
Paramahamsas use only the mystic syllable om as their mantra. 
Consequently, whenever a rite is prescribed other than the om, the 
rule is interpreted as applying only to “Kuticakas and the rest.” 
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The enlightened Paramahamsas stand at the highest point of the 
hierarchical division, completely outside the normal working of 
samsara: like the Avadhita, they are believed to be beyond good and 
evil, free from all social and religious obligations. Nevertheless, it 
must be emphasized that the strict, most orthodox representatives of 
Advaita Vedanta uphold that such transcendence of the social and 
dharmic domain should not jeopardize caste rules and regulations. 
In other words, Brahminical theology tended to “neutralize” the 
possible consequences of the disrupting of all social norms which is 
implied in the Paramahamsa or Avadhita ideal as well as in the 
notion of jivanmukti. The fourth section of the Paramahamsa Upanisad® 
describes the way of life of the Paramahamsa: 


A mendicant shall be naked. He shall neither pay homage nor 
utter svadhd, neither give praise nor utter vasat. For him there is 
neither invitation nor dismissal, neither mantras nor meditation 
nor even worship, neither the perceptible nor the imperceptible, 
neither the separate nor the non-separate, neither day nor night, 
nor anything at all! His is a homeless state. 

A mendicant thus should neither accept nor even look at such 
things as gold... 

He does not fear pain. He longs not for pleasure. He for- 
sakes love. He is not attached anywhere either to the pleasant 
or to the unpleasant. He does not hate. He does not rejoice. 
The activities of all his senses have come to rest. Firmly fixed 
in knowledge, the self ever abides in the self alone. He is 
called an ascetic. He alone is a Yogin; and he alone is a knower. 
“I am that Brahman who is consummate bliss and pure con- 
sciousness:” realizing this, he becomes one who has done all 
there is to do. 


The Narada-parivrajaka Upanisad, probably composed about 1150 
C.E., is the 43d among the 108 Upanisads and is part of the Atharva 
Veda. The longest of all Samnyasa Upanisads—evidencing the proper- 
ties of medieval legal compendia—it is divided into nine chapters 
dealing with the means to reach moksa, the orders of ascetics and their 
qualifications to renounce the world, the cases of “emergency samnyasa” 
to be resorted to by the afflicted, the duties of renunciants, the total 
renunciation of motivated action, and the liberating mantra (taraka- 
mantra) enabling to cross the ocean of existence. Finally, the Upanisad 
ends with a description of the real form of Brahman and the means of 
realizing that ultimate bliss. Dattatreya is mentioned in verse 154, 
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toward the end of chapter 3, describing the adoption by a Brahmin of 
the state of Paramahamsa or Avadhita: 


Like Svetaketu, Rbhu, Nidagha Vrsabha, Durvasas, Samvartaka, 
Dattatreya and Raivataka, he has no visible emblem; he keeps 
his conduct concealed; he acts as if he were a fool, a lunatic, or 
a goblin [bala-unmatta-pisacavad]; and, although he is sane, he 
behaves like a madman. 


Besides the seeking of dishonor and the imitation of animals— 
wandering about like worms, unnoticed and despised—the “vow of 
madness” taken by these supreme renunciants is theologically associ- 
ated to the transcendence of rationality.°° Madness becomes a proof of 
divinity in the eyes of believers. The expression bala-unmatta-pisacavad is 
not uncommon in the Samnydsa Upanisads, and it especially designates 
the Avadhtta. The term bala can mean both a madman and a child, 
indicating in either case irrational behavior. Unmatta can designate both 
a lunatic and a man who is intoxicated. Pisdca is a class of demonic 
beings believed to eat raw flesh; dwelling around cremation grounds, 
they produce feelings of fear and disgust in those who behold them. 
The Avadhitta’s behavior has its exemplary model in the figure of Siva 
himself, the lord of Yoga. The thirty-sixth of Siva’s thousand names 
praises the deity as “the one concealed in the guise of madness.”°° 

Bhiksuka Upanisad 235 also mentions Dattatreya among the 
Paramahamsa ascetics: 


Paramahamsas are men such as Samvartaka, Aruni, Svetaketu, 
Jadabharata, Dattatreya, Suka, Vamadeva, and Haritaka, who, 
eating eight mouthfuls, seek only liberation by the Yogic path.” 


Before analyzing the Dattatreya Upanisad, it seems appropriate to 
highlight the salvific value which the medieval Muktika Upanisad at- 
tributes to the Upanisadic corpus as a whole, and to the Dattatreya 
Upanisad in particular. The Muktika Upanisad, in the form of a dialogue 
between Rama and his exemplar devotee Hanuman, is a Vedanta trea- 
tise possibly dating from the late fourteenth century. It consists of two 
sections, the second dealing with various Yogic processes. It is said to 
be part of the Sukla Yajur Veda and is usually listed among the so- 
called Vedanta Upanisads.** 

In the first adhyaya, Rama explains to Hanuman how, in order to 
attain videha-mukti or disembodied liberation, one must study the 108 
Upanisads. Rama then lists the names of these various Upanisads, among 
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which he cites the Dattatreya Upanisad, together with their respective 
purificatory mantras or Santis.” The Dattatreya Upanisad, together with 
thirty other Upanisads belonging to the Atharva Veda, is said to have as 
its Santi the words bhadram karnebhih, meaning “what is good [let us 
hear] with our ears.” Rama explains how these sacred texts are able 
to do away with the three bhavanas of doubt, vain thought, and false 
thought, and confer jfiana and vairagya by destroying the three vasands 
of book-lore, world, and body. 

The Dattatreya Upanisad, number 101 within the Atharva Veda cor- 
pus, is included among the Vaisnava Upanisads.” A Tantric sectarian 
work, clearly evidencing a Sakta leaning, it is divided into three short 
sections specifically dealing with the salvific power of Dattatreya man- 
tras. Raeside’s argument that this Upanisad presumably postdates 
Dattatreya’s establishment as the center of a cult is convincing.” The 
first khanda opens with Brahma the creator questioning lord Visnu- 
Narayana about who can help cross the ocean of samsara. Visnu replies: 


Meditate on my essence which is pure and which is the same as 
truth, bliss, and knowledge, as “I am in all circumstances Datta 
himself” ...If you meditate on Narayana as Dattatreya .. . the 
same becomes the boat. This truth alone ought to be understood. 
It is the boat that takes one across the ocean of birth and death, 
womb, etc.® 


Accordingly, after meditating on Visnu-Dattatreya, Brahma real- 
izes that the infinite and peerless Brahman alone remains as the “re- 
siduum” after negation of all else. What follows is the exposition of a 
collection of taraka-mantras of Dattatreya: from the monosyllabic dam 
up to a sixteen-syllabled one, followed by the enunciation of a mantra 
in the anustubh meter, and closing with the all-important mala-mantra 
of Dattatreya.™ In Tantric practice, the fundamental mantra of a deity 
is often formed by taking the first syllable or letter of the name, as in 
this case da for Dattatreya, and adding the nasal sound (anundasika) to 
it. Dam thus stands for Dattatreya® and it is said to be the hamsa, the 
atman established in all jivas. In its lengthened form, dam symbolizes 
the impersonal paramatman. Within the Dattatreya sampraddya, even 
more important than dam or dam, is the phoneme dram or dram (dam/ 
dam plus r), the supreme mantra of the deity. This is possibly derived 
from the fact that the syllable da is contained in the lotus of the manipiira- 
cakra—one of the six Yogic psychoenergetic centers located at the 
navel—whose mantra is ram, a phoneme representing fire or Agni. The 
repetition of this sonic vibration (spanda) is believed to make the deity 
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present and alive (jagrt). The mantra of a devata is that devata. Al- 
though semantics has no place in the understanding of these sounds— 
believed to embody the subtle potency (Sakti) of a deity—it is 
nevertheless worthwhile to notice that the meaning of the verbal 
root dram is “to roam,” “to wander.” Even semantically dram fits 
well with Dattatreya’s persona: as an eternal Avatara and Avadhita 
he is believed to be omnipresent, incessantly roaming across the In- 
dian subcontinent! 

The six-syllabled salvific mantra is: om srim hrim klim glaum dram. 
This is a bija mantra, a collection of meaningless “seed” (bija) sounds 
in a meta-Sanskrit transcending ordinary speech. These bijas are be- 
lieved to be sonic manifestations of the fundamental constituents of 
the cosmos, not mere symbols of the elements, but the cosmic ele- 
ments in their essential form. Bija-mantras are a middle level (madhyama) 
stage of Sabda-Brahman, linking ordinary speech (vaikhari) to the higher 
levels of speech (vac). As simple phonemes with no lexical meaning, 
they require interpretation, since each bija is usually identified with a 
specific deity. Of course, om is the fundamental bija-mantra represent- 
ing the very first vibration in the process of manifestation. It is the 
physical reproduction of a subtle sound which only the Yogin can 
perceive in his heart. From the om, all other bija-mantras originate. The 
first eight (aim, hrim, srim, krim, klim, strim, hlim, trim) are said to 
represent the eightfold nature of Brahman. This six-syllabled mantra— 
asymmetrical and heteromorphemic as the following ones—begins with 
the pranava om and closes with the bija dram identifying Dattatreya. 
Srim is the seed of pleasure or rama-bija. It is also called laksmi-bija and 
identifies the goddess of fortune and abundance Sri-Laksmi, Visnu’s 
consort, also revered as Dattatreya’s consort in the Markandeya Purana 
account. Hrim is the seed of energy or Sakti-bija. It is also known as 
maya-bija and is the seed mantra of the goddess Tripura or 
Tripurasundari, denoting the unity of the male and female principles. 
It is also revered as the primal vibration of the goddess Bhuvane$vari, 
the Devi of the three worlds and one of the ten forms (mahda-vidyas) 
of Siva’s consort Sati. Klim is the seed of love or kama-bija, and 
identifies the procreative desire of Siva as the god of love Kama. It 
represents joy, bliss, and the pleasure of sexual union. It is not clear 
who or what the bija glaum identifies: it may denote another form of 
Devi or perhaps even Gane§Sa, the remover of obstacles.” Neverthe- 
less, it is fairly clear that this mantra bears a Sakta flavor. It appears 
to celebrate Dattatreya as united to the various forms of his Sakti— 
Laksmi, Maya-Bhuvanesvari—through Kama exemplifying Tantric 
blissful union. 
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The eight-syllable mantra reported in the Dattatreya Upanisad is a 
mixed mantra, in the sense that it is partly in bija form and partly 
semantically meaningful: dram (dram) dattatreyaya namah, meaning “dram 
(dram) let there be prostration to Dattatreya.” The portion dattatreyaya 
is said to express sat-cit-dnanda, while that of namah full-blown bliss. 
No reference is made to Dattatreya’s Sakti or female counterpart. Ac- 
cording to various authorities, mantras may be divided into male, fe- 
male, and neuter. Masculine mantras end in hum and phat, female in 
svaha, neuter in namah, as in our case. 

The twelve-syllable formula is another mixed mantra: om am 
hrim krom ehi dattatreyaya svaha. It opens with the pranava om, and it 
ends with a powerful “”. ... come [ehi]! Hail [svaha] to Dattatreya.” Ehi 
is not a bija-mantra but the imperative form of the verbal root i + 4.® 
The term svahd, believed to bear a magical, strengthening power since 
Atharva Vedic times,” is an exclamation used in making oblations to 
the gods as well as an utterance of consecration. Svahd is also be- 
lieved to be the esoteric name of Agni’s consort. The am should be 
understood as the letter @ (a + a)—Siva-Sakti in inseparable union 
(yamala)—with the addition of the anundsika. Any true bija-aksara or 
seed syllable should end with the continuous nasal sound of the 
“unpronounceable vibration” of the candra-bindu. Hrim again identi- 
fies a Sakti, while the sacred sound krom possibly identifies another 
form of Devi. The mantra might be understood as a universal call to 
partake in Dattatreya’s worship: the whole manifest universe—sym- 
bolized by am—and the god’s Sakti or Saktis—hrim, krom—are in- 
voked to come and duly honor him. Again, the overall Sakta 
characterization of this taraka-mantra evidences Dattatreya’s link to a 
Sakta milieu. 

The sixteen- “syllable formula is another example of a mixed 
Sakta mantra: om aim krom klim klam hram hrim hram sauh dattatreyaya 
svaha. The bija-mantra aim is the seed of the teacher or guru-bija. It 
is also known as vahni-jayd, identifying Agni’s consort, and as vdg- 
bhava, identifying the goddess of speech Sarasvati. If klim identifies 
Kama and hrim identifies a Sakti, krom, klam, hram and hrim may 
possibly denote various other forms of Devi and of Siva. The bija- 
mantra sauh—understood to be made up of the three matrkas s, au, 
and h—is also known as the heart-mantra and bears great symbolical 
relevance, especially in the Kaula Tantrism of Abhinavagupta. As L. 
Silburn observes: 


SAUH is the heart mantra, the supreme I-ness, and it should not 
be considered as a formula meant for recitation, but as an energy 
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to be activated in order to obtain the comprehension full of po- 
tency [mantra-virya] through which one goes back to the source— 
the universal Heart and its rhythm.” 


In our context, the bija sauh could even be interpreted as another 
“name” of Dattatreya, the source and heart of all beings, eternally 
united to his Sakti in an embrace of love. Thus, also this mantra points 
to the Tantric blissful union of Siva and Sakti, alias Dattatreya and 
Laksmi, or one of the Devi’s innumerable forms. 

In each of the above mantras the meter is said to be the gdayatri, 
the Rsi Sadasiva, and the presiding devata, of course, Dattatreya. Apart 
from the Dattatreya Upanisad, the seer of all sacred mantras pertaining 
to Dattatreya is said to be SadaSiva, that is, the eternal Siva.”! Finally 
and most importantly, the function of the mantra is explained, which 
is liberation from the painful wheel of samsara. The bijas of the Tantric 
mantra are thought to communicate an exact knowledge of the devata 
and of the universe, so as to enable the adept to acquire the knowl- 
edge of reality, saving himself from transmigration. According to In- 
dian authors, the salvific force of mantra is manifest in the etymology 
of the word itself. As Kularnava-tantra 17.54 states: “By meditation on 
the deity of boundless glow in the form of the highest principle, he is 
saved from all danger; therefore it is called mantra.” The recitation of 
these taraka-mantras is part of the piija program of the Tantric adept. 
The various mantras are believed to magically purify the worshiper’s 
body and mystical centers (cakras), to the point of making one’s form 
a fit receptacle for the deity itself (anga-nyasa). This may bring about 
the identification of the worshiper with the devata worshipped. As 
Mircea Eliade observes: 


Nyasa, the “ritual projection” of divinities into various parts of 
the body, [is] a practice of considerable antiquity but one that 
Tantrism revalorized and enriched. The disciple “projects” the 
divinities, at the same time touching various areas of the body; 
in other words, he homologizes his body with the Tantric pan- 
theon.... Several kinds of nydsa are distinguished according to 
their degree of interiorization, for in some cases the divinities 
and their symbols are “put” into the various organs of the body 
by a pure act of meditation.” 


Dattatreya’s meaningful mantra in the anustubh meter, of which 
all portions are in the vocative, closes the first part of the Upanisad: 
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dattatreya hare krsna unmatta-ananda-dayaka; 
digambara mune bala pisaca jnana-sagara. 


Oh Dattatreya [who are] Hari, Krsna and the 
crazy bliss-bestower!” 

Oh you [who are] the naked ascetic, the 
hermit [having made the vow of silence], the 
child, the demon, the ocean of knowledge! 


This is perhaps the most popular and well known of all 
Dattatreya mantras. No Sakta element is recognizable in it. It cer- 
tainly developed out of a sectarian ascetic milieu, possibly linked 
to that which produced the Samnydsa Upanisads. Three features of 
Dattatreya in this mantra need to be noted: (1) his Vaisnava identity, 
since Dattatreya is none other than Hari and Krsna (and Narayana; 
see the very beginning of the Dattatreya Upanisad),; (2) his character- 
ization as an antinomian ascetic (unmatta, bala, pisaca) of the highest 
class (digambara, muni); (3) his celebration as supreme jfianin (jndna- 
sagara). Although these features are found in the Markandeya Purana 
account, as well as separately in other Puranic accounts, it is only 
in the Samnydsa Upanisads that the second feature is especially en- 
countered: the naked ascetic, Paramahamsa or Avadhita, is there 
described with precisely the same terms bala, unmatta, and pisaca 
(bala-unmatta-pisacavad). The first feature is clearly derived from 
Dattatreya’s overall Puranic characterization as an Avatara of Visnu, 
while the third feature is a constant of Dattatreya throughout the 
literature. It may be concluded that this most popular anustubh 
mantra of Dattatreya brings together the deity’s three fundamental 
natures: that of a Guru or teacher of liberating knowledge, that of 
a supreme ascetic or Yogin, and that of an Avatara of Visnu. 

The second khanda of the Dattatreya Upanisad offers the important 
mala-mantra of Dattatreya. This is a text or spell written in the form of 
a wreath. The Tantric adept is instructed to practice the mental repeti- 
tion or vocal muttering (japa) of the deity’s mantra. The correct practice 
of japa is one of the most important elements of Tantric piija. By means 
of its proper performance, the power of the mald-mantra is believed to 
be discharged, granting the adept the desired boon.” The repetition of 
Dattatreya’s mala-mantra is naturally intended for the attainment of 
moksa. The text runs as follows: 


Here one should utter om. Om! Prostrations to lord Dattatreya, 
propitiated through remembrance [of his name], dispeller of great 
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fears, bestower of the highest knowledge, of the nature of con- 
sciousness and bliss, appearing in the guise of a child, a mad- 
man, a demon, the great Yogin, the Avadhita, the enhancer of 
Anastya’s bliss, the son of Atri, the bestower of the fruits of all 
desires! 

Here one should utter om. 

Prostrations to the redeemer from the bonds of worldly 
existence! | 

Here one should utter hrim. 

Prostrations to the giver of all kinds of powers! 

Here one should utter krom. 

Prostrations to He who attracts all kinds of accomplishments! 

Here one should utter sauh. 

Prostrations to the shaker of all minds! 

Here one should utter §rim. Here one should [also] utter mahom. 

Prostrations to the long-lived! 

Here one should utter vasat. 

Subdue, subdue! 

Here one should utter vausat. 

Attract, attract! 

Here one should utter hum. 

Be averse, be averse! 

Here one should utter phat. 

Drive away, drive away! 

Here one should utter tha, tha. 

Paralyse, paralyse! 

Here one should utter kha, kha. 

Slay, slay! 

Prostrations to the excellent one, prostrations to the excellent one! 

Svaha, nourish, nourish [my body]! 

Destroy, destroy the highest mantras, the highest yantras and 
the highest tantras [of my adversaries]! 

Ward off, ward off the [malignant influences of the] planets! 

Ward off, ward off ailments! 

Destroy, destroy anguish! 

Drive away, drive away poverty! 

Nourish, nourish the body! 

Fill, fill the mind with joy! 

Prostrations unto Thee, the real form of all mantras, yantras, 
tantras and pallavas! 

Om! Prostrations to Siva! 

Thus the Upanisad. 
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The mala-mantra can be divided into two parts. The first part, the 
utterance of bija-mantras from om through mahom, praises Dattatreya 
by enumerating his wonderful attributes and qualities. The text pre- 
sents him as a bestower of both mukti (through jana) and bhukti, 
worldly enjoyments—a typical characteristic of Tantric deities. The 
second part, which comprises the utterance of mantras from vasat to 
svaha and extends to the end of the Upanisad, is an invocation to the 
deity so that it may, on one hand, protect, support, and nourish his 
adept, and, on the other hand, drive away, slay, destroy, and so forth, 
all enemies and evil influences. The function of these exclamations is 
clearly that of magically averting all adverse circumstances standing 
in the way of spiritual realization. In particular, vasat and vausat have 
the function of enticing or assuaging power, the phonetic complex 
v-s being associated from Vedic liturgy with superhuman speed. The 
bija hum, also known as varman, the warrior, has the function of fight- 
ing against any evil force. In Vedic liturgy, hum was recited by the 
udgatr to connect portions of the Sama Veda used in soma sacrifices. 
The exclamation phat is called astra, meaning “weapon,” and is gen- 
erally used as an aggressive mantra. From the times of the Yajur and 
Atharva Vedas, phat was thought to have the power of driving away 
demons and evil influences. The sound phat bears in itself the idea 
of explosion. A similar function is attributed to the sound tha, said 
to be an imitative sound of a particularly loud noise, as of a golden 
pitcher rolling down steps. Kha, bearing the same function of ward- 
ing off evil influences, may designate one of the nine orifices of the 
human body as well as space, air, and ether. L. Silburn, within the 
context of Kashmiri Saivism, notes that the mantra kha relates to re- 
sorption and is associated with the rising of kundalini.” 

The mala-mantra ends with om namah sivaya, identifying Dattatreya 
with Siva. The Upanisad, which opens proclaiming Dattatreya’s Vaisnava 
identity—ndarayanam dattatreyam—in the end acknowledges his Saiva 
character. This integration of Vaisyava and Saiva elements, so typical 
of Maharashtrian spirituality, represents the leitmotif of Dattatreya’s 
modern typology, which is legitimized and rooted precisely in 
Dattatreya’s eclectic religious background. From the very beginning, 
we are faced with a coexistence of both elements in Dattatreya’s icon: 
although his identification with Visnu-Narayana appears as his core 
Puranic identity, important Saiva traits are present, given Dattatreya’s 
early portrayal as a Yogin as well as the exemplary Avadhita. 
Dattatreya’s mythical origins facilitated his religious and ritual accept- 
ability by both Vaisnavas and Saivas, establishing the premises for his 
later characterization as a manifestation of the holy triad. 
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Finally, in its third khanda, the Upanisad mentions the reward 
promised to its reader (dattatreya-vidya-phala): he who masters this 
mantric knowledge and practices it properly is said to become holy; to 
attain the merit of having muttered the sacred gayatri, the maha-rudra, 
and the pranava innumerable times; and to be absolved from all sins 
(papa). To sum up, the overall Tantric framework of the Dattatreya 
Upanisad is evident. The text concerns itself with the efficacy of the 
deity’s mantras. Dattatreya is the devata on which the adept is called to 
meditate upon, with the support of devices such as yantras, in order 
to attain fusion (sayujya) with the deity, transmuting his body into the 
very form of the god.” Dattatreya is traditionally viewed as one of the 
many authors of the sixty-four Tantras,” and of specific Tantric works 
such as the Gandharva-tantra, the Tantra-kaumudi, the Sakti-sangama, 
the Rudra-yamala, the Kalika, the Kularnava, the Tantra-tattva and the 
Maha-nirvana.”® On the subject of mantra as well as stotra, dozens of 
sectarian Tantric works attributed to Dattatreya exist, such as the 
Dattatreya-mantra, the Dattatreya-mala-mantra, the Dattatreya-kavaca, 
the Dattatreya-vajra-kavaca, the Dattatreya-bodha, the Dattatreya-cakra, the 
Dattatreya-gayatri, the Dattatreya-kalpa, the Dattatreya-tantra, and so on.” 
Dattatreya’s worship as it is described in the Dattatreya Upanisad may 
be compared to the worship of female deities within Sakta Hinduism: 
the Sakta Upanisads, with their meditative techniques of absorption, 
are cases in point.® In particular, Dattatreya’s connection with Saktism 
is accounted for within the Tripura-rahasya, “The Secret [Doctrine] of 
[the Goddess] Tripura.”*! 

This study of Dattatreya’s presence within eight of the so- 
called minor Upanisads, brings me now to a few concluding re- 
marks. Chronologically speaking, the oldest of these documents 
mentioning Dattatreya would appear to be the Jabala Upanisad, 
possibly composed prior to the common era. The other Samnydsa 
Upanisads, the two Yoga Upanisads and the Dattatreya Upanisad, are 
late compositions ascribed to the medieval period, perhaps the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. Despite this chronological uncer- 
tainty and the gap in time, all Samnydsa Upanisads appear extremely 
coherent in their portrayal of the supreme renunciant. Even the 
Yoga Upanisads, in their presentation of Dattatreya as teacher of an 
integrative type of Yoga, contain elements and themes which are 
surely much older than their date of composition. In other words, 
Dattatreya seems to have been appropriated across the centuries by 
a variety of Yogic and renunciatory circles, continuing to the point 
at which his sectarian characterization is mirrored in the Dattatreya 
Upanisad. Rather than envisioning a plurality of separate Dattatreyas 
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molded one at a time in each single environment or sampradaya, it 
seems more reasonable to argue for an ongoing cross-fertilization tak- 
ing place among a variety of religious circles: Tantric and Natha ad- 
epts, Brahmin renouncers, Vaisnavas and Saivas, Saktas, and so forth. 
All of them, perhaps unknowingly, participated in the molding of 
what ultimately becomes a remarkable integrative figure. This devel- 
opment was made possible by the composite portrayal qualifying the 
deity from its very first emergence. 


Notes 


1. See Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda. Paul Deussen was expand- 
ing on a classification first proposed in 1878 by Weber, History of Indian Lit- 
erature, 156. Deussen’s division—also including the group of the Siva 
Upanisads—does not reflect an indigenous classification. This fivefold divi- 
sion, with the addition of the Sakta Upanisads, was followed by the Adyar 
Library when, under the direction of F. Otto Schrader, it drew up a plan to 
publish critical editions of all minor Upanisads. 


2. See Chapple and Viraj, The Yoga Sitras of Patajijali. 


3. This unfolding of the Yoga tradition in stages has been noticed by 
various scholars. See Varenne, Yoga and the Hindu Tradition; Beck, Sonic The- 
ology: Hinduism and Sacred Sound. 


4. As in Ksemaraja, the Krama commentaries, later Sri-vidya writers such 
as Srividyanandanath of the Saubhdgya-ratnakara, Amrtananda, and 
Bhaskararaya. This tendency to revision by selective exclusion is also found 
among the contemporary Sarikaracaryas of Kaficipuram or Srngeri, as well as 
in the teachings of personalities such as the late Svamin Muktananda of 
Ganeshpuri in Maharashtra. 


5. Hatha-Yoga, literally “forceful discipline,” comprises a vast Tantric 
collection of doctrines and practices aimed at self-realization by means of 
perfecting the body. Kundalini-Yoga is the Tantric discipline involving the 
deliberate arousal of the kundalint-Sakti. For an introduction to Hatha-Yoga and 
Kundalini- Yoga, see Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism, 163-85. On 
kundalini, see Silburn, Kundalini: Energy of the Depths. 


6. On the connection between Natha literature and the Yoga Upanisads, 
see Bouy, Les Natha-yogin et les Upanisads. 


7. On the crucial notion of jivanmukti and its Upanisadic roots, see 
Sprockhoff, “Die Idee der Jivanmukti in den Spaten Upanisads”; Fort, “Going 
or Knowing? The Development of the Idea of Living Liberation in the 
Upanisads”; Oberhammer, La délivrance, dés cette vie (jivanmuktih); Fort and 
Mumme, Living Liberation in Hindu Thought. 
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8. See Shashibhusan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, 208. There, 
Dasgupta offers a fine presentation of Nathism; see 191-255, 367-98. On the 
Nathas, see also Tessitori, “Yogis (Kanphata)”; Weston Briggs, Gorakhnath and 
the Kanphata Yogis; Dvivedi, Nath Sampraday. On the Nathas in Nepal, see 
Lienhard, “Problémes du syncretisme religieux au Népal”; N. J. Allen, “The 
Coming of Macchendranath to Nepal: Comments from a Comparative Point 
of View.” See also two articles by Véronique Bouillier: “La caste sectaire des 
Kanphata Jogi dans le royaume du Népal: l’exemple de Gorkha” and “Une 
caste de Yogi Newar: Les Kusle-Kapali.” On the Natha sect in southern India, 
see Dhere, Sriguru Goraksanatha: Caritra ani Parampard. For a presentation of 
some of the most important Natha works, see Kalyani Mallik, Siddha-siddhanta- 
paddhati and Other Works of the Natha Yogis; Akshaya Kumar Banerjea, Philoso- 
phy of Gorakhnath: With Goraksha-vacana-sangraha. A collection of Natha poems 
is offered in Dvivedi, Nath Siddhon ki Bantyan. 


9. For other lists, see Sarma, Hindi ko Marathi Santon ki Den, 
58-65. 


10. See Vaudeville, “The Shaiva-Vaishnava Synthesis in Maharashtrian 
Santism,” 220. 


11. See Varenne, Yoga and the Hindu Tradition, 182. On the Yoga Upanisads, 
see the Sanskrit edition of Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri (Adyar, 1920); it in- 
cludes the commentary of Sri Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin. For a survey of the 
main Yoga Upanisads, see Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, 128-35. 


12. Ayyangar, The Yoga Upanishads, 141. 


13. Beck, Sonic Theology, 97. For an overview of the esteem accorded to 
nada or Nada-Brahman in the Yoga Upanisads, see ibid., 92-97. 


14. For an English translation of this Upanisad, see Ayyangar, The Yoga 
Upanishads, 116-47. For a summary, see N. S. Subrahmanian, Encyclopaedia of 
the Upanisads, 406-8. 


15. According to Hindu mythology, he was the son of Visvamitra and the 
founder of the Vaiyaghrapadya family. 


16. On the importance of practising dhyana on the om syllable, Jan A. 
Schoterman—in his analysis of the eighth chapter of the Kubjika Upanisad— 
notes how at least two so-called Pranava Upanisads existed, one consisting of 
the literal text of Gopatha Brahmana 1.1.16-30, and another one identical to the 
Brahma-vidya Upanisad: 


From a rather early time, there must have circulated more than one 
Upanisadic text that dealt with the nature of OM (among them also the 
Mandikya Upanisad) and that therefore could be designated by the title 
Pranava Upanisad. (Schoterman, “The Kubjika Upanisad and Its 
Atharvavedic Character,” 323) 
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17. Pingala, literally “yellow,” “gold-colored.” One of the three primary 
channels of the life force. It is situated to the right of the central conduit 
(susumna-nadi) and terminates in the right nostril. The pivigala channel is asso- 
ciated with sirya and is responsible for heating the body. 

Ida, literally “refreshment,” “comfort.” It is. situated to the left of the 
susumna-nadi. The ida-nadi is generally thought to commence in the “bulb” 
(kanda) and to extend to the left nostril. It coils around the central channel and 
is associated with the cooling energy of the moon. 


18. Feuerstein, Encyclopedic Dictionary, 88. 


19. For an English translation of this Upanisad, see Ayyangar, The Yoga 
Upanishads, 448-91; K. Narayanasvami Aiyar, Thirty Minor Upanishads, 173-91. 
For a summary, see Subrahmanian, Encyclopaedia of the Upanigads, 451-55. 

Sandilya is the name of several teachers, including a famous authority of 
the Paficaratra tradition. 


20. A work on Hatha-Yoga, consisting of 506 stanzas written in the form 
of a dialogue between YAjiiavalkya and his wife Gargi. P. C. Divanji, who 
edited this text in 1954, dated it to around the second century c.z. An analysis 
of the contents and terminology, however, suggests a much later date, perhaps 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 


21. This English translation is taken from Ayyangar, The Yoga Upanishads, 
488-89. See also K. N. Aiyar, Thirty Minor Upanishads, 190. 


22. Ayyangar, The Yoga Upanishads, 490-91. For an analysis of Dattatreya’s 
various attributes, see Bahadur, Dattatreya: The Way and the Goal, 21-55. 


23. On the Yoga-sastra treatise, see Awasthi, Yoga Shastra of Dattatreya. 

A relatively late development, Yoga-tattva Upanisad 21f. defines Mantra- 
Yoga as the recitation of various mantras made up of the matrkas, the primary 
sounds of the Sanskrit alphabet. A ritualistic discipline, this kind of Yoga is 
said to be especially suitable for the beginner. If diligently pursued, it is be- 
lieved to gradually lead to salvific knowledge and the attainment of supernor- 
mal powers. For an introduction to Mantra-Yoga, see Gupta, Hoens, and 
Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism, 90-117. 

Laya-Yoga or “the discipline of [meditative] absorption”—analogous to 
Kundalini-Yoga—describes various Tantric meditative exercises aimed at dissolv- 
ing the conditional mind, often through such means as pranayama and mudra. The 
term Jaya refers to the dissolution of one’s vasands, leading to a state of samadhi. 

Raja- Yoga or “royal discipline” generally designates the classical Yoga of 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sitras. Though traditionally opposed to Hatha-Yoga—often 
thought of as a mere preparatory discipline to Raja~-Yoga—important texts 
such as the Hatha-yoga-pradipika seek to bridge these two approaches. 


24. For a translation of this Upanisad of the Krsna Yajur Veda, also belong- 
ing to the medieval period, see K. N. Aiyar, Thirty Minor Upanishads, 192-201. 
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25. Maha-mudra, literally “great seal.” Both the Gheranda Samhita (3.6f.) 
and the Hatha-yoga-pradipika (3.10-18) explain it as follows: one presses the left 
heel against the buttocks, while stretching the right leg and catching hold of 
one’s toes. Then one contracts the throat and gazes at the spot between the 
eyebrows. The practice is repeated with the left leg extended. According to 
Hatha-yoga-pradipika 3.11-12, this practice awakens one’s kundalini-sakti, since 
the prana is now directed through one’s susumna. 

Khecart-mudra, literally “space-moving seal,” the mudra of the elongated 
tongue, freely moving within the space of the cranium, in the region of the 
nasal cavities. This technique has great importance in Hatha-Yoga, where it is 
used in conjunction with breath control. The amrta nectar is believed to flow 
abundantly from the “skull cavity” (kapala-kuhara) and to be absorbed by the 
adept through his tongue. Through this mudra, the semen is said to be pre- 
vented from falling. 

Vajroli-mudra, literally “seal of the thunder.” Gheranda Samhita 3.45f. de- 
scribes this technique as follows: the adept places one’s palms on the ground 
and raises one’s legs without letting the head touch the ground. This practice 
is praised as the best of Yoga exercises leading to all kinds of powers, notably 
control over one’s semen. Hatha-yoga-pradipika 3.87-91, however, defines the 
vajroli-mudra as the sexual technique of directing one’s semen upwards as well 
as sucking up the female ejaculate (rajas) with the penis. By preserving one’s 
sperm and sucking up the female’s rajas, the Yogin is believed to acquire 
longevity, and eventually bodily immortality. 


26. See Priyolkar, Yoga-raja-tilaka. 


27. In 1912, twenty of these Samnyasa Upanisads were critically edited 
with a commentary by F. O. Schrader. In 1929, T. R. C. Dikshit published 
seventeen of them with a commentary by Sri Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin. In 
1992, Patrick Olivelle produced a new translation of this Upanisadic corpus. 

The only Samnyasa Upanisad with a non-Advaita orientation is the 
Satyayaniya, composed within a Sri-Vaisnava milieu. 

28. See Schrader, Samnydsa Upanisads, xxvi-xxxiv. 

29. See Sprockhoff, Samnyasa: Quellenstudien zur Askese im Hinduismus— 
I Untersuchungen iiber die Samnydsa-Upanisads. Olivelle, on the other hand, 


dates the earlier group to the first centuries of, rather than before, the common 
era; see Olivelle, Saminydsa Upanisads, 8-11. 


30. For an overview of the Brahminical literature on samnyasa, see ibid., 
11-18. See also Rules and Regulations of Brahmanical Asceticism: 
Yatidharmasamuccaya of Yadava Prakasa, edited and translated by Patrick Olivelle. 


31. On renunciation and liberation, see Olivelle, Samnydsa Upanisads, 78-81. 


32. Rites are divided into Srauta, commanded by Vedic revelation, and 
smarta, commanded by authoritative tradition. Both fall into three categories: 
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the nitya or permanently obligatory such as daily fire sacrifice; the naimittika, 
to be performed on particular occasions such as sacramental rites; and the 
kamya, enacted to procure a desired end. Praisa is the technical term for the 
formula “I have renounced” (samnyastam maya). It constitutes the essential 
element of the ceremony of sammnyasa. Even at the point of death one can 
renounce merely by proclaiming the praisa, either orally or mentally. On 
samnyasa as a nonritual state or as the perfection of ritual from within a 
Brahminical perspective, see ibid., 60-71, 82-97. 


33. Olivelle, Vasudevasrama Yatidharmaprakasa: A Treatise on World Renun- 
ciation, 30. 


34. On the development of the Brahminical asrama ideology, see Olivelle, 
The Asrama System: The History and Hermeneutics of a Religious Institution. 


35. On renunciation and detachment, see Olivelle, Samnydsa Upanisads, 
75-78. 


36. Olivelle, Vasudevasrama Yatidharmaprakasa, 61-62. See also Yadava 
Praka$a’s Yati-dharma-samuccaya 2.65. “Those born from the mouth” refers to 
the cosmogonic myth of Rg Veda 10.90, where it is said that Brahmins were 
born from the mouth of the Purusa who was offered in sacrifice. The other 
three classes of Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras were born from the Purusa’s 
arms, thighs, and feet respectively. 


37. In Yadava Praka$a’s Yati-dharma-samuccaya, a twelfth-century Vaisnava 
text on the rules and regulations of Brahminical asceticism, Dattatreya is quoted 
as an authority recommending Visnu’s worship and also as describing the 
way a Yogin should envision Visnu’s bodily form; see Yati-dharma-samuccaya 
5.13642. 


38. See Olivelle, “Renouncer and Renunciation in the Dharmasastras.” 
On contemporary women renouncers, see Catherine Ojha, “Condition féminine 
et renoncement au monde dans I’hindouisme: Les communautés monastiques 
de femmes a Benares”; Rigopoulos, “Women and Ritual: The Experience of a 
Contemporary Marathi Asram”; Johnsen, Daughters of the Goddess. 


39. See Narada-parivrajaka Upanisad 156, 160, 196-97; Yajfiavalkya Upanisad 
315-16 (where 315 is borrowed from Yoga-vasistha 1.21.16); Brhat-samnyasa 
Upanisad 270. 


40. The Paricadasi, so named because it consists of fifteen chapters, is 
perhaps the greatest among the post-Sankara Advaita Vedanta treatises. 
Vidyaranya, whose original name was Madhava, was a learned Vedanta scholar 
probably born around 1314 c.z. He was the famous minister of the kings 
Harihara and Bukka, founders of Vijayanagar, the last autochthonous monar- 
chy in Indian history. Brother of the Vedic commentator Sayana and con- 
queror of Goa, Vidyaranya apparently retired to ascetic life around 1368. He 
was head of the Srngeri matha from 1377 to 1386 and author of numerous 
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works, notably of the Sarva-darsana-samgraha, a compendium of all philosophi- 
cal views. 


41. Raeside, Dattatreya, 490. 


42. This English translation, as the following, is taken from Olivelle, 
Samnyasa Upanisads, 273. 


43. Ibid., 145-46. 
44. See A. Mahadeva Sastri, The Saiva Upanishads, 121, 163. 


45. On the renouncers’ possessions and emblems, see Olivelle, Samnyasa 
Upanisads, 105-7. 


46. Ibid., 146. 

“Triple staff’: A renouncer carrying three staffs tied together (tri-dandin) is 
identified as a Vaisnava. The three dandas represent forms of restraint: vag-danda 
or restraint in speech, kaya-danda or restraint of the bodily senses, and mano- 
danda or restraint of mind (Manu-smrti 11.10). In the Yati-dharma-samuccaya of 
Yadava Prakasa, Dattatreya is quoted as an authority praising the Brahmin who 
carries the emblem of the triple staff. Such a Brahmin is to be revered as Narayana 
himself. The triple staff is said to be the means of liberation for twice-born 
people and to signal the cessation of all rules; see Yati-dharma-samuccaya 2.51, 
3.41, 6.299, 7.108. Those carrying a single staff (eka-dandis), identified as Saiva 
renouncers, belong to one of the ten orders founded by Sankara. 

“Sacrificial string”: In Yadava Prakasa’s Yati-dharma-samuccaya, Dattatreya 
is twice quoted as extolling the characteristics and the importance of the 
Brahminical string. Wearing the ninefold string is said to be the means of 
liberation for twice-born people; see Yati-dharma-samuccaya 3.34-37, 8.65. 

“Earth svaha”: Literally “the earth, hail!” The ritual formula used when 
discarding the sacrificial thread in water. Bhiir, the first of the three great 
utterances (together with bhuvas, air/atmosphere and svar, heaven), desig- 
nates the first of the three worlds. Svaha is an exclamation used in making 
oblations to the gods. It is regarded as a blessing and magical spell. The 
renunciant discards all exterior insigna by relinquishing them to the earth. 

“Begging bowl”: The Paramahamsa is an udara-patrin, a renouncer who 
uses his stomach as a begging-bowl. While the renouncer known as pani- 
patrin uses his hand as a begging-bowl, the udara-patrin eats “like a cow,” 
meaning that the donor throws the food on the ground and the renouncer 
eats it directly from there. See Vasudevasrama’s Yati-dharma-prakasa 57.56— 
57: “Like a cow, the sage always seeks food with his mouth.” See also 
Mahabharata 1.86.17; Aruni Upanisad 11; Narada-parivrajaka Upanisad 182; and 
Brhat-samnyasa Upanisad 268. 

“He lives without a home”: A characteristic of all samnyasins is that they 
are homeless wanderers, not expected to spend two nights in the same village. 
The renouncer must dwell only in solitary and secluded spots. On the 
wandering behavior of renunciants, see Olivelle, Sammnyasa Upanisads, 101-3. 
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“Such a man who abandons his body”: The Paramahamsa may be buried 
on land or in water, or he may be cut into pieces and scattered. A Kuticaka 
is cremated, and a Bahtidaka is buried in the earth or in water, while a Hamsa 
is to be buried in water only. The ekoddista-sraddha and the sapindi-karana are 
not performed on behalf of a dead renouncer, and the period of impurity 
following death need not be observed by his relatives. 


47. There are several unrelated and conflicting classifications of renouncers 
in Brahminical literature. Some authors distinguish four categories of samnyasa: 
vairagya-samnyasa, jnana-samnyasa, jiana-vairagya-sammnyasa, and karma-samnyasa. 
The Kuticaka, literally “hut-dweller,” is a religious mendicant living at his 
son’s expense. The Bahiidaka, literally “one having much water,” is a mendi- 
cant who begs his food at bathing places. The Hamsa, usually translated 
“swan,” refers to the wild goose (Anser indicus), whose high flight inspired the 
ancient Indians to make it the symbol of the sun and, later, of the atman as 
well as of a certain kind of sammnydsin. The Paramahamsa or “supreme swan,” 
designates the ascetic of the highest order. 


48. The term literally means “one who is beyond the fourth.” The “fourth” 
may refer both to the fourth class of renouncers, namely the Paramahamsa, 
and to the fourth state of consciousness beyond which is Brahman; see Narada- 
parivrajaka Upanisad 178-79, 189-91. 


49. Within Bengali Tantrism, Avadhitas are divided into two broad 
classes: Grhastha and Sadasiva. Thus even a householder having attained 
brahma-jnana may be classed as an Avadhita; see Banerji, Tantra in Bengal: A 
Study in Its Origin, Development and Influence, 192-94. 


50. On the classification of renouncers, see Olivelle, Samnyasa Upanisads, 
98-100. 


51. For a fine edition and translation of the Jivanmukti-viveka, see 
Vidyaranya, La liberazione in vita: Jivanmuktiviveka. 


52. The 19th among the 108 Upanisads, it is part of the Sukla Yajur Veda. 
The description of the path and way of life of the Paramahamsa is thoroughly 
inscribed within the framework of Advaita Vedanta metaphysics. 


53. Olivelle, Samnyasa Upanisads, 139-40. 

“Nor utter svadha ...nor utter vasat”: Forbidding svadha and vasat is an 
indirect prohibition of ritual activity. 

“There is neither invitation nor dismissal”: The ceremonial invitation of 
deities at the beginning of a sacrifice. The deities are dismissed at its conclusion. 


54. Ibid., 184. This list of sages is similar to that of Jabala Upanisad 69: 
Aruni and Jadabharata are omitted, whereas Vrsabha, who is omitted in the 
Jabala, is herein listed. 


55. On these issues, see ibid., 107-12. 
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56. See Chidbhavananda, Siva Sahasranama Stotram, 25. On the behavior 
of saints as if mad, see Kinsley, “Through the Looking Glass’: Divine Mad- 
ness in the Hindu Religious Tradition.” See also Feldhaus, The Deeds of God in 
Rddhipur; June McDaniel, The Madness of the Saints: Ecstatic Religion in Bengal; 
Georg Feuerstein, Holy Madness: The Shock Tactics and Radical Teachings of Crazy- 
Wise Adepts, Holy Fools, and Rascal Gurus. 


57. Olivelle, Samnydsa Upanisads, 237. 

The 60th among the 108 Upanisads, the Bhiksuka Upanisad is part of the Sukla 
Yajur Veda. It classifies renunciants into the four categories of Kuticaka, Bahtidaka, 
Hamsa, and Paramahamsa and explains their distinctive characteristics. 

The last three ascetics, Suka, Vamadeva, and Haritaka, were not men- 
tioned in the two lists previously quoted of Jabala Upanisad 69 and Narada- 
parivrajaka Upanisad 154. 


58. For an English rendition, see K. N. Aiyar, Thirty Minor Upanishads, 1-12. 


59. On the Vedic affiliation of the Upanisads according to the Muktika 
Upanisad, see Bouy, “Matériaux pour servir aux études upanisadiques. (1) Un 
manuscrit sanskrit de Tanjore,” 105-7. The term Santi designates any expiatory 
or propitiatory rite for averting evil or calamity. 


60. Compare with Rg Veda 1.89.8. 
61. See A. Mahadeva Sastri, The Vaisnava Upanisads, 159. 
62. See Raeside, Dattatreya, 490. 


63. With few changes, I have followed the translation of Bahadur, 
Dattatreya, 24, 53-54. See also Subrahmanian, Encyclopaedia of the Upanigads, 
325-27. 


64. On the understanding of word within Tantrism as well as on Tantric 
mantras, see Padoux, Vac: The Concept of the Word in Selected Hindu Tantras; Bharati, 
The Tantric Tradition, 101-63; Mookerjee and Khanna, The Tantric Way: Art, Science, 
Ritual, 132f.; Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism, 90-117. See also 
Wade T. Weelock, “The Mantra in Vedic and Tantric Ritual.” 


65. On dam as Dattatreya’s specific mantra, see also S. K. Ramachandra 
Rao, Agama-Kosha, 4:134. 


66. On the sacred syllable hrim, see Mahadevan, Sankara and Lalitadvaita. 
Bhuvane§vari is said to nourish the three worlds and is described as holding 
fruit in one of her four hands. Her breasts are large and ooze milk. Of bright 
complexion, she holds a goad and a noose; see Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses, 162. 

On the ten maha-vidyds, a late Sakta counterpart to the Vaisnava dasa-avataras, 
see ibid., 161-65. See also Chintaharan Chakravarti, Tantras: Studies on Their 
Religion and Literature, 85-86. 
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67. The miila-mantra of GaneSa reads: “aum aim hrim Srim glim glaum 
gam ganapataye varavarada sarva janan me vasamanaya svaha” [aum aim 
hrim srim glim glaum gam O Ganapati, O Best of Protectors, allow me to control 
all people, svaha]. 


68. For a Vedic example, see Taittiriya Samhita 1.2.7.1.f.: “mitro na ehi 
sumitradha...” [Come to us as a friend, making good friends. . .]. 


69. See Atharva Veda 5.9.1-6. 


70. See Silburn, Kundalini, 55. On the sauh mantra, see the work of Muller- 
Ortega, The Triadic Heart of Siva. Kaula Tantricism of Abhinavagupta in the Non- 
Dual Shaivism of Kashmir; see also Padoux, Vac, 416-26. 


71. See Bahadur, Dattatreya, 24. 


72. Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, 210-11. Bharati gives two other 
definitions of the term nyfsa: the process of charging a part of the body with 
a specified power through touch, and the process of placing one meditational 
entity into another; see Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, 91, 273. On nyasa, see 
Padoux, “Contributions a I’étude du mantraSastra.” 


73. On the concept of @nanda, see Olivelle, “Orgasmic Rapture and Divine 
Ecstasy: The Semantic History of Ananda.” 


74. On the place of japa in Tantric ritual, see Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, 
Hindu Tantrism, 153-54. On the practice of japa or namasmarana, see Tulpule, 
Mysticism in Medieval India, 127-45. See also Kalyana Kalpataru 5, no. 1 January 
1938), which contains more than seventy articles on the divine name. 


75. See Silburn, Kundalini, 153-55. 


76. On yantras, see Madhu Khanna, Yantra: The Tantric Symbol of Cosmic 
Unity. 


77. See Geden, “Tantras.” See also Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata 
Yogis, 281. Alain Daniélou reiterates Dattatreya’s role as “originator of the 
Tantras and the Tantric rites,” though he immediately adds that “he also re- 
stored Vedic hymns (Mahabharata 2.48.2-4).” Daniélou further notes: 


[Dattatreya] created the plant from which the sacrificial liquor, the soma, 
can be prepared . . . His love for songs and musical instruments as well as 
his association with people of low birth made him ritually impure. Yet he 
was greatly praised by the gods whom he saved from the demons. 
(Daniélou, Hindu Polytheism, 183) 


78. The Gandharva-tantra, revealed by Dattatreya to Visvamitra, is a work 
in forty-two patalas describing a variety of vidyds and various aspects of Tantric 
puja. Dattatreya is often mentioned in all these texts; see Rudra-yamala 17.85. 
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79. For an overview of the works attributed to Dattatreya, see K. Kunjunni 
Raja, New Catalogus Catalogorum: An Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit and Allied 
Works and Authors, vol. 8, 313-19. See also S. Kuppuswami Sastri and P. P. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, An Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, pt. 1, 319-21. The famous scholar Gopinath 
Kaviraj wrote a brief summary of the twenty-two patalas (about 700 Slokas) of the 
Dattatreya-tantra in his work Tantrik Sahity, 293. For the Sanskrit text of the 
Dattatreya-tantra (ca. twelfth century), in which Siva instructs Dattatreya on vari- 
ous alchemical and magical practices including the six acts for inflicting vari- 
ous kinds of injury on enemies (Santi, vasya, stambhana, vidvesa, uccatana and 
marana), see Bhatta, Indrajala-vidya-samgraha, 132-79. See also Diksit, 
Dattatreyatantram. 


80. On Sakta Tantrism, see Brooks, The Secret of the Three Cities: An Intro- 
duction to Hindu Sakta Tantrism. By the same author, Auspicious Wisdom: The 
Texts and Traditions of Srividya Sakta Tantrism in South India. For an overview 
of the Sakta Upanisads, see A. Mahadeva Sastri, The Sakta Upanishads. 


81. See chap. 7. 
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Dattatreya in the Literature 
of the Mahanubhavas 


After the Puranic period, the first datable testimony to the next stage 
of Dattatreya’s cult is found in the early Mahanubhava texts, as Raeside 
notes.' This is a cardinal phase in the deity’s development—a valuable 
piece in the puzzle of his unfolding—since Dattatreya’s appropriation 
by the Mahanubhavas introduces him to the Marathi religious and 
cultural milieu. Though Dattatreya was most probably brought to the 
Marathi area through the medium of the Natha movement—with 
whom the Mahanubhavas were certainly linked—it must be stressed 
that the earliest literary documents mentioning Dattatreya are those of 
the Mahanubhava sect. It is precisely in the Marathi area that Dattatreya 
emerges as one of the leading deities within the Hindu pantheon. 

In this chapter, Dattatreya’s role and his presence within Mahan- 
ubhava texts and theology are delineated. Dattatreya’s connections 
with Sakti-pithas, Sankara and the DaSandmi order, the Aghora 
sampradaya, Nathism, and even Jainism are also reviewed. A few re- 
marks on a theological aspect of Mahanubhava doctrine will conclude 
the discussion. 

The religious movement of the Mahanubhavas or “Those of the 
Great Experience,” flourished in Maharashtra around the thirteenth 
century. It was founded by Guru Cakradhar, who, according to leg- 
end, was born into the family of a royal minister of Broach, Gujarat, 
as Haripaladeva. He was dissolute and given to gambling, and he 
died young. However, before his body could be cremated, it was re- 
animated by the spirit of Cangadeva Raul,’ who, at the very time of 
Haripaladeva’s death, breathed his last in Dvaraka. The reborn Haripala 
carried on his secular life for some time, but one day, after losing 
heavily at gambling, he felt a sudden disgust for worldly life and left 
on a pilgrimage to Ramtek, near Nagpur. He met his Guru Gundam 
Raul? in Rddhipur and was initiated into the para-marga. Renamed 
Cakradhar, he spent twelve years wandering in the wilderness as a 
naked ascetic, settling down at Paithan on the banks of the Godavari. 
This marked the end of his period of solitude (ekaka). The last seven 
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years of Cakradhar’s life were spent wandering up and down the 
Godavari. During this time he was joined by Nagadeva, alias Bhatobasa, 
who was to become the preceptor of the sect after his death. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Cakradhar died in 1272. Many of his followers, how- 
ever, believe him to be an immortal dwelling somewhere in the 
Himalayas. 

The Mahanubhava sect was highly influential in the develop- 
ment of Marathi literature.* Charlotte Vaudeville notes that, besides 
the medieval Vaisnava Sahajiyad sect of Bengal, the most ancient 
“Vaisnava” sect north of the Godavari was that of the Mahanubhavas. 
In fact, following Hajariprasad Dvivedi, she views Cakradhar and 
Gundam Raul—the founders of the Mahanubhavas—as originally 
Nathas, possibly low-caste Bhairava worshipers who in time shifted 
from Tantric, Natha Saivism to “nominal” Vaisnavism. If this is true, 
Dattatreya’s eclectic mirti would have been perfect for effecting the 
Saiva-Vaisnava connection. Vaudeville defines the sect as essentially a 
Yogic cult with Dattatreya as its divinized Guru. In an earlier work, 
she linked Dattatreya to the synthetic movement of Natha Yogins, 
“since Dattatreya appears in the Tantra-maharnava as the ‘Nath’ of 
the southwest region.”° Eleanor Zelliot and Maxine Berntsen offer the 
following portrait of the Mahanubhavas: 


Considered heterodox at best, the Mahanubhavs rejected caste 
and the worship of idols, refused to acknowledge the ritual and 
scriptural authority of Brahmans... created an order of women 
sannyasis as well as one of men, and acknowledged the reality of 
only one god, Parmeshwar, who has five major incarnations: 
Krishna, Dattatreya, and three sect figures. Although the 
Mahanubhavs seem to have been popular at first, spreading 
chiefly north of the Godavari River even as the Varkari sect’ 
spread south, they came to be considered suspect sometime in 
the next two centuries. They adopted a secret script in which to 
preserve their sacred texts, and slipped into an inconspicuous 
position outside the mainstream of Maharashtrian society. 


Besides Krsna and Dattatreya, the other three sect figures are 
Cangadeva Raul of Dvaraka, Gundam Raul of Rddhipur, and, of course, 
the founder Cakradhar of Paithan, the fifth and last manifestation of 
Parame$vara.’ The five “descents” of the Mahanubhavas are best known 
as Pafica-Krsnas. The first references to Dattatreya are found in the 
Lila-caritra and the Siitra-patha. The Lild-caritra, an anecdotal biography 
of Cakradhar, was written in prose by his disciple Mhaibhata between 
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1272 and 1278. The Satra-patha is a collection of Cakradhar’s teachings, 
in the form of aphorisms, selected from the Lila-caritra by KeSiraja 
around 1290.'° The most relevant data taken from the Lild-caritra are 
the following: 


1. At Matapur, the modern Mahur on the Devagiri hill, Sri 
Dattatreya Prabhu passed on his Sakti or Avatara to “the 
Gosavi’ Sri Cangadeva Raul, under the guise of a tiger which 
laid its paw on Cangadeva’s head." (ekanka 1) 


2. Cakradhar advised visiting the sacred Atma-tirtha at 
Pancalesvara” because it is connected with Dattatreya and “is 
not like other places.” (pirvardha 43) 


3. When Cakradhar celebrated Dattatreya’s excellence, two pu- 
pils expressed the desire to have Datta’s darsana. Cakradhar 
taught them how to achieve “that supreme darsana.” Then the 
disciples left for Devagiri at Matapur. However, not having 
followed Cakradhar’s orders with care, later they had to re- 
turn. (piirvardha 62) 


4. Cakradhar visited PancaleSvara and indicated the place of 
Dattatreya’s hut. (piirvardha 312) 


5. Among the Avataras of ISvara through which an individual 
soul may be freed from samsara, Cakradhar mentioned “Sri 
Dattatreya Prabhu in Matapur.” Mhaibhata, however, protested 
that Dattatreya doesn’t bestow any darsana and Cakradhar then 
pointed to himself as the only means of release in the present 
age. (uttarardha 113) 


6. When Vamadeva, a competing Yogin, was asked to conjure 
up demons and was unable to do it, he justified himself by 
saying that some demons had gone to Kolhapur” and others 
to Matapur. (uttarardha 284) 


Within the Sitra-patha, besides the mention of Dattatreya as one 
of the five manifestations of Paramesvara, only four sitras at the end 
of the vicara section refer to him: 


7. “Sri Dattatreya Prabhu’s Avatara [is] in all four yugas.” (282) 


8. “The three afflictions of Alarka were eliminated at the very 
first sight [of Dattatreya] when he said: ‘Sambali, Sambali!’ That 
speech is a very shower of nectar.” (283) 
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9. “That supreme darsana!” (284) 


10. “Sri Dattatreya Prabhu is the first cause (adi-karana) of this 
path.” (285) 


As Raeside points out, the only link with the Puranic Dattatreya 
is the reference to Alarka in Sitra-patha, vicara 283. However, other 
early fourteenth-century Mahanubhava works exist which refer to three 
Puranic stories of Dattatreya. The Gadya-raja of Hayagriva, written 
around 1320, contains five Slokas on Dattatreya (232-36). Besides the 
first and fifth generic verses, the other. three Slokas highlight the 
following: 


Dattatreya gave sovereignty over the whole world to Sahasrar- 
juna, who had made an incense burner of his hands. (233) 


Dattatreya put an end to the hardships of Madalasa’s son [Alarka] 
through the arrows of triple utterance (vak-traya). He manifested 
as an outcaste, bearing a meat load upon a carrying pole (kavadi). 
(234) 


Dattatreya acted as a priest at Renuka’s cremation when Para- 
surama, urged by his mother, asked him to do so. (235) 


The Sahydadri-varnana of Ravalobasa, a poem in 517 verses which 
Raeside dates to approximately 1330,’° is concerned with Dattatreya 
for more than a third of its length. The poem is not a description of 
the Sahyadri mountains'’® but rather an account of some of the epi- 
sodes in the life of Dattatreya. Said to have appeared and to have 
lived in an offshoot of the Sahyadri’s range, Dattatreya is again pre- 
sented as the adi-karana or primeval cause of the Mahanubhava sect. 
In addition to discussing Dattatreya’s birth in Atri’s line, the text 
mentions the Alarka story, the Sahasrarjuna-Kartavirya story, and the 
Parasurama story, offering some extra details. 

A more articulate presentation of these three tales is found in the 
Sahyadra-lila, a text which Raeside dates between 1330 and 1400 and 
which has been published by V. B. Kolte as an appendix to the Sahyadri- 
varnana. These accounts are the most developed stage in the Mahanub- 
hava legends concerning Dattatreya. In the first story, Cakradhar tells 
Mahadaisa—one of his first female pupils—how Sri Dattatreya Prabhu 
encountered Alarka in the Sahyadri mountains. Dattatreya appeared 
as an outcaste Mang” dressed in a dhoti and wearing a turban, a 
necklace of bora beads, and sandals at his feet. A meat-cutting knife 
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thrust into his waist-cloth, Dattatreya is depicted bent under the weight 
of a kavadi of meat carried on his shoulder. Upon seeing Alarka, he 
shouted: “Semboli! Semboli!” an expression analogous to the one found 
in the Sitra-patha (Sambali) and probably derived from Sanskrit sambala, 
“provisions for a journey,” referring to his load of meat. Thanks to this 
darsana of Dattatreya, Alarka was instantly at peace and offered obei- 
sance to him. 

The second story tells how Dattatreya granted boons to King 
Sahasrarjuna. Being armless'* and thus unfit to govern, the king con- 
signed his kingdom to his minister’s care and departed. After visiting 
the hermitages of many great Rsis, he came to that of Sri Dattatreya 
Prabhu in the Sahyddris. Seeing that spirits were not hostile there, he 
decided to stay, though performing no service at all. One day 
Sahasrarjuna obtained Dattatreya’s darsana. Wishing to worship him 
by scenting his hair, he placed a burning ember with incense on his 
arm stumps. Smelling Sahasrarjuna’s burning flesh, Dattatreya ordered 
him to drop the ember at once and, satisfied with such proof of devo- 
tion, bestowed upon him the three boons: a thousand arms, unmatched 
strength, sovereignty over the world, all on condition that he not anger 
a woman, a Brahmin, or a cow. The story ends by telling how Sahasrar- 
juna, having committed just these sins, fell into disgrace. As we know, 
Sahasrarjuna-Kartavirya ultimately harmed Renuka, Jamadagni, and 
the Kamadhenu. 

The third story is that of Dattatreya’s officiation for ParaSurama. 
While being instructed by Mahadeva in Kailasa, Parasurama was sum- 
moned by his dying mother, Ekavira, who told him that Sri Dattatreya 
Prabhu should act as priest at her funeral ceremony. Ekavira told her 
son how he would recognize Dattatreya: at his sight shoots would 
spring out from dry wood. Ekavira soon died’? and ParaSurama set 
out, carrying both her corpse and that of his father on his shoulder in 
a kavadi. After a period of wandering, ParaSurama came to the 
Sahyadris, where he met Dattatreya disguised as a hunter and wear- 
ing a dhoti in the style of a wrestler. In his left hand Dattatreya held 
a pair of dogs and under his arm, a pitcher; in his right hand he held 
meat and a coconut shell full of liquor; he wore thick sandals. With 
him was a Devi with braided hair, also wearing sandals. Upon seeing 
Dattatreya, ParaSurama’s carrying pole began sprouting shoots. He 
prostrated before Dattatreya and asked him to officiate at his mother’s 
funeral rites. At first Dattatreya refused but, when requested by his 
Devi, he finally relented. Dattatreya then had Parasurama shoot an 
arrow and, placing his toe on the spot where the arrow fell, created 
there all the tirthas. This was Sarva-tirtha, mentioned in all accounts of 
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Matapur. At this place, Dattatreya performed the final rites for Ekavira 
in the mila-dart:?° he took a stone, set it up in the mila-pitha, sprinkled 
it with liquor, offered it meat, and then invited everyone to enjoy 
partaking in the consecrated food. 

In this last story, rien s link with Ekavira-Renuka is evi- 
dence of an association with Sakta worship. Two other tales in the 
Sahyadra-lila relate Dattatreya to Ekavira. In the first, known as the 
establishment of Ekavira, devotees questioned Cakradhar on why meat 
and wine were pleasing to Ekavira, a Rsi’s wife. The Gosavi replied 
that since it was Dattatreya himself who had offered both to Ekavira, 
she was thus gratified and accepted the offer. In the second story, that 
of the enjoyment of Ekavira, Cakradhar—who was staying in Pratist- 
hana—told MahadAisa and his pupils how a large crowd had come to 
the Ekavira festival because Dattatreya had once consecrated her and 
had invited everyone to partake in the celebration. Clearly, these tales 
signal the licentious atmosphere prevalent at Devi festivals, where 
meat and liquor were freely distributed as prasdda. 

Another short story in the Sahyddra-lila relates how Sri Dattatreya 
Prabhu sported in Merubala, a sacred pool in Matapur near the 
Devadevegvara temple.” The Mahanubhava testimonies indicate that 
by the thirteenth century, and possibly even earlier, Dattatreya had a 
shrine at Matapur, evidence of a link with Saktism.” Even today, 
Mahur, with its temple of Ekavira-Renuka, and Kolhapur, with its 
Mahilaksmi temple, are the two main Sakti-pithas of Maharashtra.” 
Various Devi shrines are found in other locales associated with 
Dattatreya’s worship, such as on Mount Abu (Guru Shikhar) and in 
the Girnar area. Dattatreya’s connection with Saktism is surely archaic 
and a constant throughout the deity’s unfolding. Within the literature, 
the Sakta element appears from Dattatreya’s first portrayal in the 
Markandeya Purana, in Mahanubhava texts, and in the sectarian 
Dattatreya Upanisad; and it finds its crowning in the Tripura-rahasya. 
Dattatreya’s link to Saktism via Nathism and other Yogic and Tantric 
circles is also apparent. 

By locating Dattatreya’s asrama at Matapur or in the Sahyadri, 
the Mahanubhava accounts transfer the Alarka and Sahasrarjuna epi- 
sodes there as well. Within an overall heterodox atmosphere, inter- 
esting details are added here: in the Alarka story, Dattatreya’s 
appearance as an outcaste Mang carrying a load of meat and the 
mantric cry “semboli” with which he heals Alarka; in the Sahasrarjuna 
story, the burning stumps of King Sahasrarjuna. From the 
Mahanubhava tales one also gathers the idea that Dattatreya’s mani- 
festations had a tendency to appear suddenly and unexpectedly. As 
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the Marathi saying goes: datta mhaniina ubha rahanem, “To appear all 
of a sudden like Datta.” 

One last Mahanubhava tale from the Sahyadra-lija is noteworthy, 
since it indicates a link of Dattatreya with Sankara (b. seventh century 
C.E.), the great founder of Advaita Vedanta. Cakradhar, who was stay- 
ing at Belopur,“ was asked by Mahadaisé why a Samnydsin—who 
does not follow any common duty or norm of conduct—is neverthe- 
less generally accepted. Cakradhar answered that one time Sankara 
had asked Sri Dattatreya Prabhu the boon that the order of Samnyasins 
he had founded be well received by the world, and Dattatreya, pleased 
with him and his request, granted the wish. 

Sankara is traditionally credited with the authorship of various 
hymns in Dattatreya’s praise, such as the Dattatreya-bhujamga-stotra.» 
The Guruvamsa-kavya, a versified chronicle of Sankara’s life inspired 
by the Jagadguru of Srigeri Saccidananda Bharati (d. 1814), narrates 
how, at the end of his life, Sankara traveled from SiddheSvari in Nepal 
to Dattatreya’s asrama at Mahur. There he abandoned his stick, which 
turned into a tree, and his alms bowl, which turned into a sacred 
tirtha. From then on he remained in the company of the immortal 
Dattatreya,** in perennial conversation on Vedanta. The biographies 
inspired by the Srigeri matha, such as the Sankara-vijaya-vilasa, specifi- 
cally connect aye to Sankara with regard to the latter’s “final 
disappearance.” Thus, Dattatreya is said to have manifested himself to 
Sankara at Badarinatha. The immortal Yogin took him by the hand to 
a nearby cave, from which they were never seen to emerge. This ver- 
sion is probably related to a preexisting tradition, since Sankara’s 
entrance into a cave is employed as a metaphor to indicate the end of 
his life. Even before the cave episode, Sankara is said to have had a 
vision of the divine Yogin Dattatreya, who blessed him and recog- 
nized his omniscience. In another late biography, the Sankara-dig-vijaya 
of Madhava,”” Kapila, Dattatreya, Vyasa and Sankara are mentioned 
together as the teachers of the satya, treta, dvapara, and kali age respec- 
tively (9.22). 

Dattatreya’s connection with Sankara’s Daganami order is also 
well established. In the Dabistan of Moshan Fani (d. 1670), the DaSanami 
renunciants are said to “follow the dictates of ‘Datateri,, whom 
they ... venerate as a deity ... an incarnation of Narayan, and [who] 
in the retaining of the breath attained to such a degree that he is 
exempted from death.”** George Weston Briggs also mentions the Atits, 
identified as degraded Dasanamis, as a class of ascetics revering 
Dattatreya.” The ten branches of the Dasanami order (Aranya, Asrama, 
Bharati, Giri, Parvata, Puri, Sarasvati, Sagara, Tirtha, and Vana) are 


sapoatto s MER S 


The trimukhi marti of Dattatreya at the Jina Akhada at Haridvar, carved out 
of a marble rock. 
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associated with the four principal mathas of Advaita Vedanta in the 
four corners of India: the Aranya and Vana with the Govardhana 
matha in Puri on the east coast (mantra: prajnanam brahma),; the Giri, 
Parvata, and Sagara with the Jyotis matha near Badarinatha in the 
Himalayas (mantra: ayam atma brahma); the Tirtha and Aérama with 
the Sarada matha in Dvaraka on the west coast (mantra: tat tvam asi); 
and the Sarasvati, Bharati, and Puri with the Srngeri matha in south 
India (mantra: aham brahmasmi).* It should also be noted that the Jana 
Akhada—one of the seven Akhadas founded by DaSanami Naga 
Samnyasins supposedly organized by Sankara—has Dattatreya as its 
tutelary deity, identified as Rudra-Siva.*'! This Akhada was apparently 
founded in Srigeri in 1113 cz. and its original devata was Bhairava. 
Both Bhairava and Dattatreya are connected with dogs, and there are 
evident similarities between the Nagas of the Jana Akhada and the 
Nathas, for instance, in the Girnar area.* Dattatreya’s link to Sankara 
and the DaSanami order was certainly inspired by the former’s char- 
acterization as a divine jfdna-yogin. Dattatreya was thus appropriated 
by the Vedantin milieu in order to sanction the truth of Advaita, as 
well as to emphasize the excellence of the DaSanami order of 
renunciants. 

Dattatreya’s typology as a honeybee Yogin, shared by a koiné of 
various Tantric and Yogic groups,*® finds another notable illustration 
in his appropriation by the Aghora sampradaya,* of which Siva is the 
mythical initiator and Dattatreya the first teacher (adi-guru) and Siva 
incarnate.» As in the Mahanubhava story when he granted a boon to 
Sankara, Dattatreya is also here presented as granting a boon of om- 
niscience to Baba Kinaram, the seventeenth-century reformer of the 
modern Aghora sampradaya.** The story runs as follows: 


From Junagadh Baba Kinaram reached Girnar, the pious seat of 
Adiguru Dattatreya. There was SiddheSvar Dattatreya sitting on 
“Kund Aghori Sila” with his kamandalu odiously with a big piece 
of flesh. The Adi Guru Dattatreya cut out a piece of the same flesh 
by his teeth and made over the same to Maharaj Sri [Baba Kinaram] 
to eat. No sooner than he ate it, he found that he was blessed with 
far sight [divya-drsti]. [For this he had to pass a test]. Guru 
Dattatreya said: “The emperor of Delhi.” Maharaj Sri added: “Go- 
ing on a black horse with a white shaw] that is slipping down.” 

Guru Dattatreya commended him to go and preach the society.” 


Witnessing the incident taking place in Delhi from Girnar was 
the result of Kinaram’s divya-drsti. The sacred hill of Girnar consists of 
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five principal peaks and is still today an important center of Dattatreya 
worship. The five peaks are those of Amba Mata, crowned by the 
temple of that Devi; of Gorakhnath, the highest of all (3,666 feet above 
sea level); Oghad Shikhar; Guru Dattatreya; and Kalka’s peak, which 
until recently was the resort of Aghoris. Thus at Girnar Dattatreya, 
besides being connected with the Aghoris, is linked to Devi worship 
and particularly to western Nathism, the Gorakhnath peak being one of 
the Nathas most important centers.* Indeed, Gorakhnath as well as 
Dattatreya were probably originally worshipped as sacred mountains. 

But the principal group of temples at Girnar is that of the Jainas, 
sixteen temples in all. The most notable is that of Neminath, the twenty- 
second Jaina Tirthankara, built in about the twelfth century.” In the 
last century, the archaeologist J. Burgess was told that “King Dattatri” 
had been the first convert of Neminath, and around 1930 Sri Purohit 
Svamin reported that the Jainas actually worship Dattatreya as 
Neminath.” This connection may be due to two reasons. The first is 
that in Jaina tradition Neminath is regarded as a cousin of Balarama 
and Krsna, thus establishing a link with the Hindu Vaisnava tradition. 
The second and most important reason is that in Jaina Maha-puranas 
Datta figures seventh in the list of nine Vasudevas: Jaina heroes (half- 
Cakravartins) who engage in war and kill their enemies, the Prati- 
vasudevas. Having gone against the precept of ahimsa the Vasudevas 
are said to be reborn in hell. However, befitting their status as illus- 
trious beings or Salaka-purusas the Jaina scriptures say that they will be 
reborn in the next time cycle as Tirthankaras.*! Dattatreya’s link with 
Jaina asceticism is further proven by his presence at Mount Abu. Origi- 
nally an important Saiva center, Mount Abu became one of the holy 
places of Jainism in the eleventh century. Here, on the highest peak of 
Guru Shikhar, among the Jaina temples, is a small cell where the foot- 
prints (padukdas) of Guru Dattatreya are worshipped: every year pil- 
grims flock to this spot for Dattatreya’s piija. To the northwest is another 
peak with a shrine dedicated to the worship of Dattatreya’s mother, 
Anasuya.” The area of Mount Abu and Girnar has been the crossroad 
of a wide variety of Yogic and Tantric circles, a fertile environment 
where the honeybee Yogin Dattatreya was linked and amalgamated to 
a complex network of religious teachings and practices. 

The early Mahanubhavas appear to have had strong ties with the 
Natha Yogins. Scholars such as Dhere, H. Dvivedi, and Vaudeville 
have all pointed out the connections between the Nathas and the 
Mahanubhavas, suggesting that both Cakradhar (alias Cangadeva Raul) 
and Gundam Raul may have been Natha Yogins.* Both the Lila-caritra 
and the stories of Gundam Raul are full of miracles performed through 
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Yogic powers. There is also the curious episode of ekanka 10, where 
Cakradhar “received” the power to arrest the aging process from a 
raja-guru called Udhalinath. 

With reference to the earliest influence of Nathism upon Marathi 
religion and literature, mention must be made of the great saint-poet 
Jnandev (d. 1296). Author in 1290 of the Jfianesvari,4 a Vedantic com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad-gita that inspired subsequent religious litera- 
ture, Jnandev was the fountainhead of the Varkari movement in the 
Marathi region. Varkaris are also referred to as Sants® or Bhagavatas, 
Vaisnava bhaktas. Although Dattatreya is never mentioned in Jhandev’s 
major works—the focus of devotion being Vitthala of Pandharpur— 
there is one abhang or short devotional poem attributed to him concern- 
ing Dattatreya.* It celebrates Dattatreya as the one formless Yogin—ek 
yogi nirakari—the term nirakari bringing to mind the nirguna-bhakti ideal 
of the northern Sant tradition.” Dattatreya is said to be the repository 
of Brahman’s bliss, to which one must resort with full faith. The abhang 
mentions the value of a bath (sndna) at PaficaleSvara, certainly one of the 
oldest tirthas sacred to Dattatreya. Moreover, the Yogisampradayaviskrti— 
whose attribution to Jnandev is however dubious—presents Dattatreya 
as the originator of the lineage of the nine Nathas, identified with the 
“nine Narayanas” of the Avadhtita sampradaya apparently founded by 
Dattatreya himself. According to tradition, JAandev was initiated into 
the Natha sect by his elder brother Nivrtti, a disciple of Gahininath, said 
to be the third or fourth in the Marathi nav-nath lineage. Gahininath and 
Gorakhnath—to whom the Viveka-darpana and the Gorakha-gita*® are 
attributed—are considered to be the founders of mystical literature in 
Marathi that was subsequently taken up by Jnhandev. Tulpule remarks: 


Scholars are divided on the question of locating these early 
Nathas, the northerners, the Bengalis and the Maharashtrians 
claiming that they belong to their respective regions. It seems 
truer that, like the early Sifis, they were itinerant mystics and 
the three provinces concerned must have been their temporary 
habitats.” 


Apparently countering Dhere’s opinion of a connection of 
Dattatreya with Nathism from an early period, Charles Pain and 
Eleanor Zelliot have observed: 


At some point Datta became connected with the traditions of the 
Natha yogis and Dasnamis, both pan-Indian Shaiva ascetic or- 
ders. Datta has only minor importance in the Natha tradition of 
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northern India, and his connection with the Maharashtrian Natha 
tradition appears to come rather late. However, he attains promi- 
nence in the eighteenth-century Marathi Natha work Nav-nath- 
bhakti-sar, where he is regarded as the founder of the Natha 
sampraday (tradition) and guru of Gorakhnath and Matsyen- 
dranath. The connection between the Datta cult and Natha tra- 
dition continues to be very strong.” 


Nevertheless, if many popular Natha texts celebrating Dattatreya 
are late, this doesn’t mean that the deity achieved prominence within 
Nathism only as of the eighteenth century.’ Despite the opinions of 
Pain and Zelliot, I agree with Dhere, H. Dvivedi, and Vaudeville. In 
other words, I’m persuaded that Dattatreya’s appropriation by the 
Mahanubhava sect came via the pan-Indian schools of Natha Yogins.*” 
The Mahanubhava Datta did not originate in a vacuum or come out 
of thin air. Apart from the possible identification of Cakradhar and 
Gundam Raul as Natha Yogins, from about the tenth century relevant 
Natha themes were originating around Sakti-pithas and in Tantric con- 
texts: the same milieux with which the honeybee Yogin Dattatreya is 
connected from early times. These relevant themes include their sadhana 
of drinking the “soma nectar,” linking the Nathas to alchemy (rasdyana),* 
avadhttahood, and bodily immortality. Concerning the ritual drinking 
of soma—which traces its roots in the Vedic rite of soma sacrifice— 
Dattatreya is traditionally celebrated as the veritable creator of the 
plant from which the juice (rasa) of soma is extracted.™ It seems reason- 
able to suggest that Dattatreya found a place in the mythology of 
western Natha groups at an early date and that he was received by the 
Mahanubhavas chiefly through their medium. Dattatreya’s character- 
ization as supreme Guru and Yogin, coupled with his hybrid Saiva- 
Vaisnava identity, must have captivated the founders of the 
Mahanubhiava sect, leading them to select him as one of the five “de- 
scents” of Paramesvara. 

I bring this chapter to a close by signaling a theological problem 
posed by Mahanubhava adepts: the attainment of liberation.® The Sitra- 
patha teaches that the presence of one of the five Avataras of 
Parame$svara is indispensable in order to achieve moksa. Unfortunately, 
despite Cakradhar’s supposed immortality and the Lila-caritra saying — 
where Cakradhar indicates himself as the only means of release in the 
present age (uttarardha 113)—Mahanubhavas note that neither 
Cakradhar nor any other Avatara has yet manifested since the end of 
the thirteenth century. How then can anyone be saved from rebirth? 
Indeed, this problem was strongly felt since the fourteenth century. 
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The Smrti-sthala, an anecdotal biography of Nagadeva who was the 
first dcarya of the Mahanubhavas after Cakradhar’s death, was pre- 
cisely intended to offer guidance as to how to cope “in the absence of 
God.” The predominant theme of the narrative is the remembrance of 
Cakradhar’s life and sayings, revered as “God verbalized” (vacanariipa 
paramesvara). The painful mood of abandonment and separation (viraha) 
runs through the text, although hope for salvation is never lost.°° In 
this connection, it must be remembered that the one Pafica-Krsna 
popularly revered as eternal is precisely Dattatreya. This belief, linked 
to the Natha perception of Dattatreya as an immortal Yogin, seems to 
find confirmation in the Mahanubhavas’ conviction that Dattatreya’s 
Avatara takes place in all four yugas (Sitra-patha, vicira 282) and that 
he is the adi-karana or primeval cause of the Mahanubhava path, con- 
stantly operating in the world (Sitra-patha, vicdra 285). Unlike other 
Avataras whose stay on earth is limited to a fixed period of time, 
Dattatreya is believed to constantly dwell on earth in an invisible 
form, appearing only to a few. Thus, Mahanubhava adepts may still 
hope to experience the liberating presence of an Avatara of 
ParameSvara, either through Dattatreya’s intrinsic power of giving 
darsana (though admittedly a rare boon to obtain!), or, perhaps more 
“easily,” by accepting the possibility that he may manifest himself 
under disguise or as an authoritative Guru, to be revered as a veri- 
table manifestation of Datta. 

In conclusion, Dattatreya’s emergence in the Mahanubhava texts 
appears as the first evidence of his presence in the Marathi speaking area. 
It testifies to a crucial phase in the deity’s unfolding, witnessing his ap- 
propriation by a variety of religious groups: Saktas, Nathas, Sarkara’s 
Daganamis, Aghoris, and possibly even Jaina ascetic circles. The eclectic, 
integrative spirituality of Dattatreya’s icon finds its privileged abode in 
the Marathi region, always receptive to religious and cultural influences 
from both the north and south of the subcontinent. The Mahanubhava 
Datta preceded the next fundamental period: the ascent to the top of the 
Marathi pantheon at the time of the Guru-caritra of Sarasvati Gangadhar, 
truly the “Bible” of all Dattatreya devotees. 


Notes 
1. Raeside, Dattatreya, 490. The presentation of Dattatreya’s place in 
Mahéanubhava literature is based on Raeside’s contribution. 


2. Also known by the Sanskrit name of Cakrapani. In the Marathi region, 
Raul is the name of a very low caste of Bhairava worshipers. 
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3. Also known by the Sanskrit name of Govindaprabhu. 


4, On the role of Mahanubhavas in the development of Marathi litera- 
ture, see Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature: From the Beginning to a.p. 1818: 
chap. 4 (“The Rise of the Mahanubhava Sect”), 315-17; chap. 11 (“The 
Mahanubhava Septette”), 338-42; chap. 14 (“The Contribution of the 
Mahanubhavas”), 348-52; and chap. 21 (“Later Mahanubhavas and Virasaivas”), 
371-73. 


5. See Vaudeville, “The Shaiva-Vaishnava Synthesis in Maharashtrian 
Santism,” 221. 


6. See Vaudeville, Kabir, 1:101 n. 3. On Dattatreya being the Natha pre- 
siding over the western region, see Shashibhusan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious 
Cults, 206. 


7. The Varkari or Varakari movement, founded by Jfandev, is consti- 
tuted of Maharashtrian Vaisnavas devoted to the god Vitthala or Vithoba of 
Pandharpur. The term varakari means “makers of a vara,” that is, of a regular 
trip to a holy spot. For a collection of the Varkari’s devotional poems, see 
Dandekar, Varkari Bhajan-mala Samgraha. 


8. Feldhaus, “The Orthodoxy of the Mahanubhavs,” from Eleanor Zelliot 
and Maxine Berntsen’s editors’ introduction to the essay, 264-65. On the 
Mahanubhavas, see Raeside, “The Mahanubhavas”; Feldhaus, The Religious 
System of the Mahanubhava Sect: The Mahanubhava Sitrapatha. See also Crooke, 
“Berar”; Russell and Lal, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 
4:176-83. 


9. On Gundam Raul’s biography, see Feldhaus, The Deeds of God in 
Rddhipur. Cakradhar, also known as Cangadeva Raul of Paithan, has a com- 
plicated prehistory. Some scholars think that he might be identified with the 
first of the Pafica-Krsnas, Cangadeva Raul of Dvaraka. Y. K. Deshpande and 
R. C. Dhere have identified Cakradhar with a famous Natha adept, Harinath, 
the grand-teacher of Mukundar@j. 


10. Divided into three parts—the ekanka, the pirvardha, and the 
uttarardha—the Lila-caritra contains about twelve hundred anecdotes (li]as) 
of Cakradhar. To the Satra-patha, originally classified under fourteen heads 
by KeSiraja, two more chapters by ParaSurama and RameSvara were later 
added. All in all, the Sitra-patha contains about 1,250 utterances expressing 
the principles of Cakradhar’s philosophy. Both texts were lost with the fall 
of the Yadava kingdom of Devgiri, and reconstructed in the early fourteenth 
century. 


11. Mahur is listed in a 1957 monograph on firthas of the Kalyana Kalpataru 
Series, p. 238. The sacred sites mentioned are the temples of Anasiiya-Datta 
and Renuka, the samadhi of Jamadagni, and the sacred pool (kund) of 
Parasurama. It is said that Dattatreya’s aSrama was once located here and that 
Dattatreya was Jamadagni’s Guru. 
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Prabhu, literally “mighty,” “powerful,” means master, lord, and expresses 
the notion of universal authority. 

In Maharashtra, the Gosavis are identified as Saiva Yogins or renunciants. 
In the case of Cangadeva, the epithet simply identifies him as an ascetic. 


12. On the south bank of the Godavari, east of Paithan. The Datta temple 
there was rebuilt in 1963 and reconsecrated by a group of Mahanubhavas. 


13. On Kolhapur, see Dave, Immortal India, 2:137-43. See also Mate, Temples 
and Legends of Maharashtra, 26-52. 


14. This text, comprising 279 slokas based on the tenth chapter of the 
Bhagavata Purana, narrates a few lilas of the Pafica-Krsnas. For an English 
translation, see Raeside, Gadyaraja: A Fourteenth Century Marathi Version of the 
Krsna Legend. 


15. The Sahyadri-varnana has been edited by V. B. Kolte under the title 
Ravalobasa-krta Sahyadri-varnana. 

To keep Mahanubhava literature secret, Ravalobasa invented a cipher 
known as the sakala-lipt. Other Mahanubhava authors created other ciphers 
such as the sundari, anka, vajra, and so forth, but the sakala was the most 
common. It was first deciphered by Rajavade and later by V. L. Bhave. More 
recently it was clarified by V. B. Kolte, in his introduction to the Sahyadri- 
varnana, and expounded in English by Raeside; see Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 33, ii, 328. 

Tulpule dates the Sahyadri-varnana to 1353; see Tulpule, Classical Marathi 
Literature, 338. 


16. On this locale, see Dave, Immortal India, 4:156-60. 


17. One of the lowest of the old untouchable castes of Maharashtra. Its 
traditional occupation was rope-making. 


18. The legend that Kartavirya was born armless, or as having only 
fingerless stumps in place of hands, is found in Ganega Purana 1.72-73 and 
Renuka-mahatmya 27. 


19. Ekavirad-Renuka, however, is not usually said to die on such occasion; 
see Gail, Parasurama Brahmane und Krieger, 211. 


20. Perhaps a gorge or chasm between hills; see Sthana-pothi 77. The Sri- 
dattatreya-jnan-kos by P. N. Joshi mentions a mila-jhari in a list of minor holy 
places at Mahur (p. 374). 


21. See Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca Itihasa, 212-13; Prabhudesai, Devi-kosa, 
2:457. 


22. Dattatreya may also be possibly linked to the outcaste Devi Matangi, 
who has a sthana at the main temple of Mahur. Devi Matangi’s shrines are 
found at most other Devi temples in Maharashtra. For instance, at Tuljapar 
(Devi-koga 2.467). According to the Narada Purana, Matangi is black, with hairy 
legs, and often drunk. 
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23. On the identity of Renuka and Ekavira, see Devi-kosa, 2.443, 2.461ff.; 
Dhere, Sakti-pithanca Sodha, 33. Nowadays the name of the Devi at Mahur is 
Ekavira, also known as Renuka, Jogai, and Yallamma. Her form is not on 
view. 

Traditionally, Maharashtra is said to have three-and-a-half sakti-pithas: 
Mahur, Kolhapur, Jogesvari at Amba Jogai and Saptasrngi near Nasik (Devi- 
koga, 2.472). Although there is a controversy over which is the half, Mahur 
is always referred to as a full Sakti-pitha. The origin of sakti-pithas is related 
to Sati’s postmortem. When Siva discovers Sati’s body, he picks her up and, 
sobbing and grieving, carries her about the universe causing cosmic disrup- 
tions. Visnu is summoned to end Siva’s grief and follows him, slicing bits 
and pieces from Sati’s body until nothing remains. The various pieces of 
Sati’s corpse fall to the earth, and wherever a bit of her body lands, a sacred 
place of the goddess, that is a pitha, is established. Realizing that Sati’s corpse 
has disappeared, Siva ends his grief and retires to his mountain abode. On 
Sakti-pithas, see Sirkar, Sakta Pithas. See also Pratapaditya Pal, “The Fifty-one 
Sakta Pithas,” 1039-60. 


24. Belopur is on the Pravara, north of Rahuri in the Ahmednagar dis- 
trict. It was Cakradhar’s last residence; see uttarardha 458. 


25. See Sastri and Sastri, An Alphabetical Index, pt. 1, 320. 
26. Dattatreya’s portrayal as an immortal suggests Natha influence. 


27. Although tradition ascribes the composition of this work to Madhava 
or Vidyaranya in the fourteenth century, Yoshitsugu Sawai has come to the 
conclusion that the Sarikara-dig-vijaya was probably compiled in the eighteenth 
century, the terminus ad quem being 1799; see Sawai, The Faith of Ascetics and 
Lay Smartas. A Study of the Sankaran Tradition of Syngeri. For an edition of 
Madhava’s text, see Santkara-dig-vijaya. 


28. See Shea and Troyer, The Dabistan or School of Manners: The Religious 
Beliefs, Observances, Philosophic Opinions, and Social Customs of the Nations of the 
East, 244. 


29. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, 24 n. 5. 

The Atits are addressed as Siddha Nagas and the highest among them, 
the Mahatits, are revered as the most respected members of their Akhadas; see 
Sinha and Saraswati, Ascetics of Kashi: An Anthropological Exploration, 125-26. 
The term atit also designates the seventh and highest stage of a Vaisnava Naga 
ascetic. 


30. Naturally, all the acaryas at the four mathas—the Sankaracaryas—trace 
their guru-parampara back through a number of illustrious Vedantins up to 
“Adi Sankara.” On the DaSanami tradition, see Cenkner, A Tradition of Teach- 
ers: Sankara and the Jagadgurus Today. See also Bedi and Bedi, Sadhus: The Holy 
Men of India, 78-86. 
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31. The akhadas, literally “gymnasium,” were founded as centers of mili- 
tary training for Naga ascetics. The Jina, literally “old,” has its head office at 
Benares, with branches at Prayag, Haridvar, Omkar, Ujjain, and Nasik. 

Nowadays, the Jana Akhada has the largest number of Naga followers, 
with about one thousand Avadhitanis or women Naga ascetics. The tutelary 
deity of the Avahan Akhadé, affiliated to the Jana Akhada and founded in 650 
C.E., is Dattatreya Gajanan. 

The DaSanamis are divided into two groups: the sastra-dharis, those who 
“hold” the Scriptures, and the astra-dharis, those who “hold” weapons. Appar- 
ently, the order of warrior-renouncers was to protect the monastic institutions 
from Muslim attack. The Saiva Nagas are thus astra-dharis and follow their 
own mores of life. As militant ascetics, they fought in the armies whose chief- 
tains offered the best compensation for their services. As a result, the Nagas 
became powerful landowners (zamindars), and the Akhadas ammassed exten- 
sive tracts of land. The area of the Girnar hills was a land estate (jagir) under 
the control of the Naga mahant of the Jana Akhada until recently. On the order 
of warrior-renouncers, see Lorenzen, “Warrior Ascetics in Indian History”; 
Orr, “Armed Religious Ascetics in Northern India.” See also Sarkar, A History 
of Dasnami Naga Sanyasis. 


32. The vehicle of Bhairava—Siva’s terrifying aspect—is the dog with 
whom he is identified. 

Nagas and Nathas are often indistinguishable; see Visuvalingam, 
“Bhairava’s Royal Brahmanicide: The Problem of the Mahabrahmana,” 159, 
213 n. 15. On the spread of Bhairava’s cult by “Nath Siddhas, Dattatreyins, 
and Aghoris,” see White, Myths of the Dog-Man, 105. 


33. A class of Yogins known as Lal Padris, “the wearers of yellow robes,” 
are listed as followers of Dattatreya “who was eminent in the practice of Yoga 
and who is held in high esteem by Yogis”; see Briggs, Gorakhnath and the 
Kanphata Yogis, 74. ; 


34. Possibly deriving from the Kapdlika sect, the Aghora sampradaya was 
supposedly founded by Brahma Giri, a sisya of Gorakhnath. A Saiva sect defying 
any dharma rule, its adepts are said to live in cremation grounds and to eat the 
flesh of dead animals (except horses) as well as of humans for ritual purposes. 
On the Aghoris, see Barrow, “On Aghoris and Aghorapanthis”; Balfour, “Life 
History of an Aghori Fakir’; Russell and Lal, The Tribes and Castes of the Cen- 
tral Provinces of India, 2:13-17; Parry, “Sacrificial Death and the Necrophagous 
Ascetic”; Parry, “The Aghori Ascetics of Benares”; Svoboda, Aghora: At the Left 
Hand of God; Marchetto, “Aghora-marga: analisi delle dottrine e del metodo.” 
On Aghora texts, see Ram Dular Singh, Aghora Granthavali: Collected Works of 
Aghora Manuscripts. 


35. According to a popular tradition, Dattatreya is the eternal Guru of all 
Nathas and Siva is the first Natha. In this way, Siva himself is made into a 
disciple of Dattatreya! Datta is also said to have been the first Aghori. Briggs 
thus portrays Dattatreya: 
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Dattatreya was probably a deified Brahmin of the tenth century, to whom 
the famous story of the testing of the virtue of the wife of Atri has been 
attached. His shrines are scattered here and there in the districts about 
Poona, and in one place his image has three heads to represent the 
Hindu Triad. He was an Aghori. (Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata 
Yogis, 74-75) 


This identification of Dattatreya as both a Brahmin and an Aghori is 
another indirect testimony of Datta’s integrative force. 


36. According to tradition, Kinaram was born near Benares in 1658 and 
died in 1771. Though his parents were Ksatriyas, the name of his father, Sri 
Akbar Singh, betrays a Muslim descent. On Kinaram’s life and teachings, see 
Amar Singh, Aghor Peetha and Baba Kina Ram. See also Gupta, “The Kina Rami: 
Aughars and Kings in the Age of Cultural Contact.” 


37. This account is taken from a brochure of the modern Aghora 
sampradaya; see also Singh, Aghor Peetha and Baba Kina Ram, 19. According to 
legend, the teacher of Kinaram was one Kaliram, believed to be Dattatreya 
himself. A curious story narrates that when Kinaram reached the Hariscandra 
Ghat in Benares, he was put to test by Kalaram, whom he saw feeding gram 
to the skulls of the dead! Then Kinaram realized that Kalaram was none other 
than Dattatreya. At this, Kinaram ordered the skulls to stop eating. Kalaram 
then expressed his desire for food. Kinaram prayed to the Ganga, and sud- 
denly fish jumped out of the river and were baked in the fire of a nearby 
funeral pyre; see ibid., 20. 


38. On Girnar, see The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 12:247-48; Dave, Immor- 
tal India, 2:115-22. See also Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, 119. 


39. See H. G. Sastri, A Historical and Cultural Study of the Inscriptions of 
Gujarat from Earliest Times to the End of the Caulukya Period (circa 1300 a.D.), 
160ff. 


40. Burgess, Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kacch, 175-76; Purohit 
Swami, An Indian Monk: His Life and Adventures, 75. 

According to Natha mythology, Neminath (Nimnath) and Parasnath, 
sons of Matsyendranath, were born in Ceylon. They were slain, but 
Gorakhnath restored them to life. Initiated by their father, they became the 
founders of the two Jaina sects of the Nimnathis and Parasnathis; see Briggs, 
Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, 72-73. See also Eliade, Yoga: Immortality 
and Freedom, 309-11. 


41. Among the Digambaras the most important Mahda-purana is the one 
begun by Jinasena in the Rastrakita court in Karnataka and completed by his 
disciple Gunabhadra (late ninth century). For the Svetambaras the most im- 
portant Maha-purana is the Trisasti-Salaka-purusa-caritra composed by 
Hemacandra in the Calukya court in Gujarat between 1160 and 1172 cr. In 
Jaina tradition figure sixty-three salaka-purusas: the twenty-four Tirthankaras, 
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twelve Cakravartins, nine Baladevas, nine Vasudevas, and nine Prati-vasudevas. 
Datta’s Prati-vasudeva is Bali or even Prahlada, whereas his corresponding 
Baladeva or righteous half-brother is Nandimitra. In Hindu mythology it was 
the dwarf Avatara Vamana—not Dattatreya—who manifested for the purpose 
of restraining Bali. For an English translation of Datta’s episode in 
Hemacandra’s work, see Johnson, Trisastisalakapurusacaritra; or, The Lives of 
Sixty-Three Illustrious Persons by Acarya Sri Hemacandra, 4:49-51. 


42. On Mount Abu, at the south end of the Arawalli Hills on the borders 
between Gujarat and Rajasthan, see Jayantavijayaji, Holy Abu: A Tourist’s Guide 
to Mount Abu and Its Jaina Shrines, 169. See also Dave, Immortal India, 3:60-66. 


43. See Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca Itihasa, 62. He sees the Natha sect as a 
movement of reform against Tantric excesses, using the name of Dattatreya as 
its Satguru, rejecting any connection with wine and women and crediting 
Dattatreya with the authorship of the Avadhiita-gita. Raeside notes that 
Cangadeva Raul is shared by both Mahanubhavas and Nathas; see Raeside, 
“Dattatreya,” 489. 


44. For a fine English rendering, see Swami Kripananda, Jnaneshwar’s 
Gita: A Rendering of the Jnaneshwari. 


45. Historically, the term sant refers to the early nonsectarian poet-saints 
of northern India and Maharashtra, considered “liberal” Vaisnavas. On Santism, 
see Schomer and McLeod, The Sants: Studies in a Devotional Tradition of India. 


46. On Vitthala, see the classic monograph by Deleury, The Cult of Vithoba. 
On the pilgrimage to Pandharpur participate the palkhis of the Nathas 
(Gorakhnath, Macchindranath) as well as the palkhi of the devotees of Nrsimha 
Sarasvati, founder of the Datta sampradaya; see ibid., plate 4. The abhang, lit- 
erally “unbroken,” is the more common form of Marathi bhakti poetry, gener- 
ally composed of four lines in an ABBC rhyme; see Tulpule, Classical Marathi 
Literature, 451-52. 

For the poem concerning Dattatreya, see Sri JAanesvara Maharajanct Gatha, 
abhang 403, n.123. Quoted in Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca Itihasa, 66. 


47. See Vaudeville, “Sant Mat: Santism as the Universal Path to Sanctity,” 
26-29; 


48. The Viveka-darpana, a philosophical treatise written in rhythmic prose, 
narrates the theory and practice of Yoga as propounded by the Nathas. The 
Gorakha-gita, a commentary on the Bhagavad-gita, is ascribed to Gorakhnath. 
His disciple Gahini gave it a literary form. 


49. Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, 315. 


50. Charles Pain with Eleanor Zelliot, “The God Dattatreya and the Datta 
Temples of Pune,” 97. 


51. On Dattatreya’s link to Natha texts, see Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca 
Itihasa, 53-58. 
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52. For an appreciation of Natha poems dedicated to Dattatreya, see 
Dvivedi, Nath Siddhon kit Baniyan, 5-7, 55-62. 


53. See Shashibhusan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, 250ff. Natha textual 
traditions concerning ras@yana date from about the tenth century onward. On 
rasayana within Nathism, see also White, “Why Gurus are Heavy,” 46. By the 
same author, see “The Ocean of Mercury: An Eleventh Century Alchemical Text” 
and especially his comprehensive study The Alchemical Body: Siddha Traditions 
in. Medieval India. 


54, See Daniélou, Hindu Polytheism, 183. See also Gupta, From Daityas to 
Devatas in Hindu Mythology, 24. 

55. On this issue see Feldhaus, “The Orthodoxy of the Mahanubhavs,” 
277£f. 


56. On the Smrti-sthala, see Feldhaus and Tulpule, In the Absence of God: 
The Early Years of an Indian Sect. A Translation of Smrtistha] with an Introduction. 


UI 


The Guru-caritra and 
the Rise of the Dattatreya Cult 


With the Guru-caritra and its presentation of the two first historical 
Avataras of the Datta sampraddya, we reach the core of Dattatreya’s 
cult. This Marathi work, revered as the most authoritative sacred text 
by all Datta devotees, is familiar to all the people of Maharashtra. In 
this chapter, I sketch the lives of the two Dattatreya Avataras whose 
biographies—or, rather, hagiographies—are given in the Guru-caritra. 
Their miraculous lives show how Dattatreya and his cult were largely 
sanitized from within a Brahminical perspective, stressing the values 
of ritual observances and of varnasrama-dharma. At the same time, the 
influence and “contamination” with Islam could not be avoided and 
is clearly perceptible within the Datta sampradaya. 

An outline of Dattatreya’s worship in the three pilgrimage places 
connected with the two Avataras—Audumbar, Narsobavadi, and 
Ganagaptr—still today the most important sthanas for all devotees, 
follows. I conclude the chapter by presenting Dattatreya’s special link 
with possession phenomena: these sthdnas are especially resorted to 
by the seemingly possessed, as Dattatreya is regarded as a most pow- 
erful healing deity. 

The Guru-caritra (The Life of the Guru),’ the basic religious text 
of the modern Dattatreya cult, was written in Marathi around 1538 
(according to Tulpule) or 1550 (according to Raeside) by Sarasvati 
Gangadhar, whose mother tongue was probably Kannada.’ Divided 
into fifty-one chapters containing more than seven thousand ovis (with 
an addendum giving chapter contents and instructions, avataranika, 
regarding its reading), it is a dialogue between two religious adepts, 
namely the Siddha and the Namadharaka. Tradition divides this 
hagiographic text into three kandas: jfana-kanda (chaps. 1-24), karma- 
kanda (chaps. 25-37), and bhakti-kanda (chaps. 38-51). Tulpule observes: 


Although the Guru-caritra does not excel as a work of literature, 


it occupies an important place in the religious life of Maharastra, 
even today, and is almost held in awe and read devoutly by the 
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common man, in the faith that it is a great healer of ailments, 
both physical and spiritual. It enjoys the same popularity with 
the theistic masses as a work like the Jfidnesvari among the fol- 
lowers of the cult of Pandharpur.’ i 


Contrary to the Varkari sampraddya, which was liberal in its out- 
look, the Datta sampradaya was a revivalistic cult attempting to pre- 
serve Brahminical orthodoxy, the system of castes, and overall emphasis 
on ritualistic religion. Many of the Guru-caritra’s chapters are con- 
cerned with caste duties, rules of conduct, appropriate ritual perfor- 
mances, karma-vipaka, and so forth. 

The subject of the Guru-caritra is the life of two holy men, re- 
vered as the first historical Avataras of Dattatreya within the Datta 
sampradaya: Sripada Srivallabha (c. 1323-53), born in Pithapur in 
present-day Andhra Pradesh, east Godavari district, and Nrsimha 
Sarasvati (c. 1378-1458), born in Karanja, Akola district. Dattatreya, 
though in essence an Avatara of Visnu, was commonly regarded as a 
deity in his own terms. In any case, the belief in the existence of 
“Avataras of an Avatara” is a special feature of Dattatreya or Dattoba.* 
Viewed as an eternal, ubiquitous Avatara, Dattatreya “appears” under 
various guises, though his dargana is said to be very difficult to attain: 
within the Datta sampradaya and even outside of it, many are the Gurus, 
Yogins, and renunciants who have been elevated to the status of 
Avataras of Dattatreya.° The belief in the existence of Avataras of 
Datta is also testimonied in Puranic literature. Skanda Purana 1.2.46.163- 
64 mentions a Yogin, Vallinatha by name, said to be a partial manifes- 
tation (améa) of Dattatreya. This Vallinatha, most probably a Natha 
Yogin, established himself at the Bahtdaka firtha of the Maht-sagara-sangam, 
where the river Mahi joins the sea at the Bay of Cambay in Gujarat.‘ It is 
believed that if a person worships Dattatreya as Vallinatha, he will attain 
perfection in Yoga as well as prosperity in cattle. 

Sripada Srivallabha’s life is narrated in the fifth and ninth chap- 
ters of the Guru-caritra. Around the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the village of Pithapur, near Rajahmundry, lived a pious 
Brahmin couple. The man’s name was Apalaraja, and he belonged to 
the Apastamba branch of the Vedas. His wife’s name was Sumati. One 
day, Dattatreya, under disguise as a beggar, came to their house re- 
questing alms as a madhiikarin.’ The couple was always hospitable to 
guests and, though they were busy with a Sraddha ceremony,’ Dattatreya 
was served with such honor that he offered a boon to the pious couple, 
after he revealed his true identity. Sumati asked that she might be- 
come the mother of a son as worthy as the deity.? Dattatreya, uttering 
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the words tathastu,” granted the woman’s wish, and on the fourth day 
of the bright half of the month of Bhadrapada she bore a son who was 
named Sripada. As he grew up, he attracted people due to his rare 
qualities and extraordinary features. He was invested with the sacred 
thread at the age of seven, at which time he could recite all the four 
Vedas."' At the age of sixteen he refused marriage, telling his parents 
that he was already married to Yoga and renunciation. He then an- 
nounced his intention to leave the village on a pilgrimage.!? Old Sumati 
complained that her other children were lame or otherwise disabled 
and nobody would be left to care for her.'® Sripada merely cast a 
glance at his brothers, and all were rid of their deformities, becoming 
strong and healthy. He then received permission from his parents to 
leave, promising to return in the future." 

Sripada embarked on a pilgrimage across the subcontinent, ini- 
tiating and instructing religious adepts, particularly in the Himalayas. 
The Guru-caritra relates of his sojourn in Kasi, Badarinatha, Gokarna, 
and Kuravapur, on the banks of the Krsna river.'? Two episodes re- 
garding his final stay in Kuravapur deserve mention. The first tells of 
a village widow, Ambika, who lived with her only son. Both were on 
the point of suicide, because, Sripada was told, the boy was foolish 
and unable to work to support his mother. Sripada took pity upon 
them, instructing them to observe the vow of sani-pradosa and to prac- 
tice the constant worship of Siva.’° As a result, the foolish boy was 
transformed into a wise and learned man. Sripada promised the mother 
Ambika that, in her next life, she would have a son like himself, fore- 
telling his future birth as Nrsimha Sarasvati. 

In a second episode Sripada granted a boon to a poor village 
washerman who always bowed down to Sripada when he went to the 
Krsna river for his daily bathing. The two never spoke to each other. 
Once the washerman saw a king passing by, full of glory and riches, 
and he realized how miserable and worthless his life was compared to 
that of the king. At that moment, Sripada appeared there for his bath- 
ing. Sripada promised the washerman that, in his next life, he would 
be a king in a Muslim family and that he would meet him again under 
a different name (Nrsimha Sarasvati).'” The village of Kuravapur gradu- 
ally became famous as a center of Dattatreya worship, the benevolent 
and powerful Sripada showering his grace on a great number of people 
through camatkaras'* of various sorts. Finally, on the twelfth day of the 
second fortnight of the month of Agvina, Sripada disappeared into the 
waters of the holy Krsna.” 

Nrsimha Sarasvati, the second Avatara of Dattatreya and the 
central figure in the history of the cult, is among the most revered 
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saints within the sampradaya up to the present.” Tulpule views him as 
the veritable founder of the Dattatreya cult, which “arose probably as 
a reaction against the activity of the Sufis who were systematically 
encroaching upon the traditional religion of Maharastra.”*' Much of 
the Guru-caritra (chaps. 11-51) is devoted to the narration of Nrsimha’s 
life, forming a kind of sacred mantra. Nrsimha Sarasvati was born 
within a Brahmin family. Madhav, his father, belonged to the 
Vajasaneyi branch of the Vedas,“ whereas Amba, his mother, was the 
recipient (in her previous birth as the widow Ambika) of Srivallabha’s 
boon that he would be reborn as her son. Soon after Nrsimha’s birth 
on the fourteenth day of the bright half of Vaisakha, the child, who was 
named Narahari,” was found to be mute. He performed various 
miracles for his distressed parents, but not until he turned an iron 
hammer into a golden one were Madhav and his wife convinced of his 
extraordinary powers.” The child made them understand that he would 
be able to speak only after his thread ceremony (maufiji-bandhana) took 
place. The only sound that emanated from his mouth was the sacred 
syllable om.” 

The main phases of Nrsimha’s life imitate, in almost all respects, 
those of Sripada’s. At the time of the thread ceremony, which took 
place in his eighth year as the tradition, the boy could recite all the 
four Vedas and six Sastras.2° After the rite, he asked permission to leave 
on pilgrimage. He comforted his mother, telling her of the imperma- 
nent nature of the material world.” He assured her that she and her 
husband would have other sons and daughters, and finally promised 
to stay with them until the birth of another son. Accordingly, he re- 
mained with them for another year and then left the village at the age 
of nine.” 

Narahari embarked upon an itinerant life for about thirty years, 
visiting various firthas in the north.” Thus he gave sanctity to places 
like Gaya, Prayag, Badrikedar, and so on. The first stopover of this 
long yatra, in Kasi, deserves special mention. Chapter 12 of the Guru- 
caritra informs us that here, at the age of ten, he practiced severe 
penance and received diksé within Sankara’s Dasanami order from 
one Krsna Sarasvati, by whom he was renamed Nrsimha Sarasvati. 
According to Dasanami rules, only the Tirtha, Asrama, and Sarasvati 
renunciants can aspire to become “holders of the staff” (danda-dharin) 
and Dandin Svamins. In particular, only those belonging to the Brah- 
min caste can become ascetics in the Dandin subsect, claiming a supe- 
rior status.*° Dandins hold Dattatreya in great esteem. As H. H. Wilson 
observes: “Besides Sankara, the different orders of Dandins hold in 
high veneration the Muni Dattatreya.”*! Nrsimha Sarasvati started 
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initiating many adepts along the path of samnydsa, and the Guru-caritra 
emphasizes his contribution to the revitalization of the fourth arama, 
which was then in decline. This regeneration of the Samnyasin ideal, 
was mainly centered on the revalorization of Brahminical codes of 
conduct and the performance of ritual sacrifices. Sankara’s character- 
ization of samnydsa in terms of intellectual realization, study, and self- 
consciousness did not constitute Nrsimha Sarasvati’s prior concern. 
The emphasis of his teaching was based more on notions of dharma 
and karman, that is, on the performance of the correct ritual acts, rather 
than on jfiana. 

After his period of itinerant life, Nrsimha Sarasvati returned to 
Karafja to meet his aged parents. Everyone in the village was over- 
joyed, and Nrsimha, to please them, is said to have assumed as many 
forms as the number of villagers worshiping him. He then blessed his 
parents by giving them instant moksa.* After a few days’ stay at Karafija 
he proceeded south, returning to the Deccan area and staying for some 
time at Audumbar and Narsobavadi,™ both on the banks of the Krsna. 
Finally, he settled at Ganagaputr (Gulbarga district) for the last twenty- 
three years of his life, on the confluence of the Bhima and the Amaraja, 
where he died on the first day of the month of Magha in Saka 1380, that 
is, in 1458 c.E. 

Among the many miraculous deeds attributed to Nrsimha 
Sarasvati, one is particularly noteworthy. A poor Brahmin who had a 
small house with a bean vine earned a living by officiating as pujari 
and by begging. When he was given no alms he would go pick the 
beans. The small vine was important for him and his family. One day 
Nrsimha came to his house to beg and the Brahmin, having nothing 
else to offer, cooked the beans and served them to the guest. The latter 
was greatly pleased. While departing, however, he cut off the trunk of 
the vine. The Brahmin and his family were shocked, but didn’t dare 
complain. Later, the Brahmin decided to dig out the roots of the plant 
and, lo and behold, found a jar full of gold coins beneath it! He then 
realized the meaning of the Samnyasin’s action and became his great 
bhakta. The man’s pious response to Nrsimha’s test emphasizes the 
exemplary conduct that should characterize a Brahmin. The gift of 
gold, dramatically changing the life of the Brahmin and his family, is 
a typical instance of Dattatreya’s readiness to bestow material welfare 
(bhukti) on his devotees. 

Many other miraculous episodes are reported throughout the 
Guru-caritra: a barren buffalo giving milk, a member of the Mahar 
caste able to recite the Vedas, a devotee performing extraordinary acts 
such as feeding nearly three thousand people from a small pot, curing 


A modern image from Ganagapir of trimukhi Dattatreya with the trimarti. At 
the center, the two Datta Avataras: Nrsimha Sarasvati with the Guru-caritra 
and, above him, Sripada Srivallabha. 
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the Bahamani king Allauddin by a mere blessing, bringing a man back 
to life,°* being simultaneously present at eight different places, and so 
on. 

In his Bhakta-vijaya, Mahipati (1715-90)*” offers a portrait of 
Nrsimha Sarasvati. He identifies him as a Paramahamsa and an 
Avadhita who soon gave up “his staff and gourd,” that is, his regular 
samnyasa in the DaSanami order. Not agreeing that Nrsimha got the 
name Sarasvati from his connection with the homonymous Dasanami 
order in Kasi, Mahipati says that he was given that name at a tender 
age since “no Brahmin could be compared to him, for on the tip of his 
tongue Sarasvati presided.” Mahipati’s sketch of Nrsimha’s life is 
wholly dependent on the Guru-caritra, though the hagiographer mixes 
together the Guru-caritra accounts of Sripada Srivallabha and Nrsimha 
Sarasvati. To be sure, the biographies of the two saints bear strong 
affinities in the Guru-caritra itself, and thus it is highly probable that 
Mahipati, following the tradition of the sacred text, envisioned Nrsimha 
Sarasvati as none other than Sripada Srivallabha reincarnated. In this 
perspective, the “coalescence” of the biographical traits of the two 
saints is to a certain extent justified by the effort to uphold the theo- 
logical truth of the sameness of the two Datta Avataras. Also in 
Mahipati’s account the emphasis is placed on the saint’s Vedic knowl- 
edge and Brahminical orthodoxy (though he is identified as an 
Avadhita), as well as on his performance of miracles through his 
siddhis (granting material welfare to his devotees in accordance with 
the prominence of the bhukti ideal in the Datta typology).* 

The life of Nrsimha Sarasvati is said to have been spent prima- 
rily in the preaching of varnasrama-dharma, with the aim of purifying 
and reviving the traditional Vedic religion. As Narayan H. Kulkarnee 
points out: 


Nrsimha Sarasvati was a strict believer in the varnasrama-dharma 
and enjoined upon his followers, particularly the Brahmins, even 
more strict regulations. If we are to believe the Guru-caritra, the 
Bahamanis, the Adilshahs, the Qutubshahs were won over by 
Nrsimha Sarasvati with his miraculous powers. In a broader 
perspective his efforts can be regarded as an attempt to reconcile 
the Muslim rule to the Hindu way of life. But the effort cannot 
be said to have succeeded.” 


During all his itinerant life, “the Guru,” as he is called even today, 
encouraged the practice of yajfias. The presence near Ganagapir of a hill 
of ashes, of which handfuls are still taken away as prasada by devotees, 
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has led many to hypothesize that this site must have been one of intense 
ritual activity (yajfia-bhimi). Unfortunately, no writings of Nrsimha 
Sarasvati have come down to us. His mission may be described as that 
of awakening the Hindus, particularly the Brahmin caste, to the disas- 
trous conditions into which they had fallen under Muslim rule, and making 
them conscious of their duties toward society. He was the first to pro- 
pound the idea of a Maharastra-dharma, later to be repeated by Ramdas 
(1608-1681), the great religious “activist” of the following century.” 

Two contradictory motifs animated the Dattatreya sampradaya 
from its very outset. On one hand, the call for a regeneration of 
Vedic ritual and Brahminical religion, then in decline due to Muslim 
rule, emphasized Dattatreya’s portrayal as a Brahminical deity.*’ The 
theme of orthodoxy and ritual purity is the focus of the entire Guru- 
caritra. Besides the Puranic and Paficaratra literature upholding this 
characterization (as in the Brahma Purana account and Sattvata Samhita 
12.109-114) Dattatreya is linked to Brahminical orthodoxy through 
his adoption as Yogin-God by groups such as the Dasanami order. 
On the other hand, the political situation and the cultural atmo- 
sphere of medieval Maharashtra favored an interreligious exchange, 
which in some cases brought a blending of Hinduism and Islam. The 
eclecticism of Marathi spirituality is evidenced not only by the sym- 
biosis of Saiva and Vaisnava elements but also by the encounter on a 
popular level of Hindu bhakti with Sufism: within the broader Datta 
movement, there are Gurus venerated as Avataras of Dattatreya who 
are clearly Faqirs.* To be sure, this blending of Hinduism with Islam 
did not affect all religious groups uniformly. One might wonder 
why the Datta sampradaya—a revivalistic, Brahminical cult—got so 
“friendly with the enemy,” to an even greater extent than the liberal 
Varkari sampradaya. I think the reason lies in Dattatreya’s antinomian 
roots, which could not be simply cancelled or obliterated: at a popu- 
lar level, the deity’s link to Islam was favored by the assimilation to 
the impure Muslims of nonconformist Nathas® and socially disrepu- 
table groups, such as the Aghoris. In other words, Dattatreya’s ap- 
peal to Yogic, extremist, and unorthodox groups—such as the 
Mahanubhavas—favored the contact with Islam, making it almost 
natural. Even the Marathi Ananda sampradaya,“ including many Mus- 
lim converts to Hinduism, may be regarded “either as an Islamic 
version of Datta sampradaya or at least as a sub-cult of that sect,” as 
Narayan H. Kulkarnee states. Parnananda, one of the four promi- 
nent figures within the Ananda sampradaya with Sahajananda, 
Nijananda, and Ranganath,** was the author in 1610 of the Avadhitta- 
tika, extolling Dattatreya as the supreme Avadhita. 
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Given this inextricable amalgam of unorthodox and orthodox 
elements in Dattatreya’s icon, the question remains why a revivalistic, 
Brahminical milieu stressing karman and dharma would choose him, a 
jiiana-mirti, as its ista-devata. Certainly the eclectic character and 
multisymbolic force of Dattatreya as Guru, Yogin, and Avatara, made 
him popular in practically all social strata, a kind of religious magnet 
appealing to the masses. Although the original characterization of Datta 
as a jfana-yogin was surely not lost within the sampradaya, stress was 
laid on dharma rules and ritual. In time, the elitist, ascetic jfiana-marga 
of Yogins and renunciants came to be flanked by the more popular 
bhakti-marga. In the end, all three fundamental paths of jfiana, karman, 
and bhakti were assimilated within the deity’s cult. For these reasons, 
the Dattatreya icon stands as the most impressive paradigm of Marathi 
integrative spirituality. 

The three main residences of Nrsimha Sarasvati were Audumbar, 
Narsobavadi, and Ganagaptr. Today Audumbar, a tiny village, is situ- 
ated near the railway station of Bhilavadi, on the southern track of the 
Pune-Bangalore railway. A visitor crosses the Krsna river by ferry, 
since the Audumbar ksetra is itself on the Krsna. The place acquired its 
name from the udumbara trees that are found in the area.*” The chief 
object of worship here, as at all Dattatreya shrines, is a set of two 
padukas of Nrsimha Sarasvati. The padukas are wooden sandals consist- 
ing of a wooden sole and a wooden peg. Since no leather is used, it 
is the footgear of many ascetics, especially Vaisnava adepts. More spe- 
cifically, the term pdduka refers to the raised impression of the feet or 
the sandals of a saint or deity. The feet have always been an object of 
devotion in the Indian subcontinent. Sakti is believed to be stored in 
abundance in the feet, and the grace of massaging or touching the feet 
of a reputed saint is one of the blessings most yearned for by devotees. 
The sandals, being an emblem of royal dignity, are a symbol of spiri- 
tual authority and power. They are also a symbol of wandering, of 
being constantly on pilgrimage, a characteristic of all ascetics and, of 
course, of Dattatreya. The so-called mantra of the sandals (paduka- 
mantra)—supposedly revealed by Siva to the goddess—is padukam 
pijayami, “I worship the sandals [of the Guru].”* A common practice 
among both Natha adepts and Datta devotees is the placing of the 
padukas of a deceased saint on his own samadhi.” Worship at the 
Audumbar sthana includes palkhi procession of the padukas and the cel- 
ebration of festivals such as Datta-jayanti and Sripada Srivallabha and 
Nrsimha Sarasvati death anniversaries. Here and at Narsobavadi the 
day sacred to Dattatreya is not Thursday, as tradition, but Saturday. 
During the last century, the princes of Sangli, with the economic support 
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of other devotees, erected a temple over the padukas. Besides the hos- 
pitality of the local pujaris, there are a few dharma-Salas to accomodate 
modern visitors. 

Narsobavadi is located close to the Jayasingpur station on the 
Miraj-Kolhapur railway. Legend reports that even before Nrsimha’s 
time this place was sanctified by the austerities of various saints, in- 
cluding one Ramacandra Yogin. It was considered a sarva-tirtha, since 
all the gods had once stayed in this locale, on the banks of the Krsna, 
for one whole year. The Guru-caritra states that the deity Amaresvara,” 
attended by sixty-four Yoginis, resided here. The Dattatreya temple, 
on the bank of the river under an udumbara tree, was supposedly built 
by a Muslim king of Bijapur,*' and contains the padukas of Nrsimha 
Sarasvati. There is a story about the sacred area of this temple: one 
Bahirambhatta,” a Brahmin from the nearby village of Alasa, having 
no offspring, came daily to Narsobavadi to take darsana of Nrsimha.” 
One day Nrsimha, on his way to Ganagapur, asked the Brahmin to 
worship his padukas, named mano-hara,* under an udumbara tree, and 
he foretold how that place would enjoy great importance in the future. 
The regular routine of worship is centered on the padukas taken in 
procession and on the celebration of the Avataras of Dattatreya. Be- 
sides Nrsimha Sarasvati, mention must be made of the eighteenth- 
century saint Vasudevananda Sarasvati, also believed to be a Datta 
incarnation. In his lifetime he visited Narsobavadi frequently and is 
said to have had the vision of Dattatreya there, wherein he gave new 
rules for the better management of the sthana. 

The village of Ganagapur in northern Mysore—today part of 
Karnataka—is located fifty miles to the south-east of Solapur, on the 
main line of the Bombay-Madras route. The Ganagaptr ksetra, which 
Nrsimha Sarasvati selected as his final abode, lies fourteen miles south 
of Ganagaptr station near the sarigama, the confluence of the Bhima 
and Amaraja rivers.» The small Amaraja river is considered by devo- 
tees as the “remnant of amrta.” The story goes that once the gods were 
engaged in a fierce battle against the demon Jalandhara.* So many of 
the Devas died during this cosmic struggle that it was necessary to 
carry the nectar of immortality to that place in order to revive them. 
Some of the amrta was spilled where the Amaraja originates, and from 
then onward the course of the small river began to flow. To Indian 
eyes the water of all rivers is for humans what the amrta is for the 
gods.” Thus, on the confluence of the Bhima and the Amaraja, about 
two miles from the sthana, is the most sacred tirtha, known as Sat- 
kula.* Bathing at this place is thought to be equivalent to bathing at 
Prayag. Not far from this ford is the so-called visranti-katta, or resting 
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ALIGHT HERE FOR 
Ri DATTATRYA TEMPLE | 


The welcome sign at the Ganagapir railway station. 


platform, where Nrsimha Sarasvati used to lie when going to and 
from the confluence. 

The old blocks making up the matha of Nrsimha Sarasvati today 
form the most sacred part of the small but elegant Dattatreya mandir, 
recently rebuilt in the Calukyan style. On a raised platform on the 
southern side of the mandap is the holy garbha-grha: a small room 
divided by a wall..The outer part has two doors and the visitor is only 
admitted up to this point. In the inner portion is “the holy of holies,” 
the nirguna-padukas, today covered by silver busts of Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva. These padukas, a concrete sign of the eternal presence of 
Dattatreya in his form as Nrsimha Sarasvati, have represented the 
most sacred object of worship within the Dattatreya cult for centu- 
ries. The small opening in the wall gives the pilgrim a glimpse of a 
mirti of Datta.®' Facing the padukas in a niche in the western wall is a 
small Ganega image known as Sri Vighnahar Cintamani,” a miirti made 
of sand, said to have been erected there by Nrsimha Sarasvati himself 
at the request of the ruler of Ganagaputr. After the establishment of 
this icon, Nrsimha founded the matha and took up residence there. 
Around the shrine are various items connected with the life of “Sri 
Guru”; the chief object of interest being an asvattha tree standing 
outside the matha.© According to legend, a brahma-raksasa“ had made 


Modern trimukhi Dattatreya at Ganagapar, on the confluence of the Bhima 
and Amaraja. 
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Shrine honoring Nrsimha Sarasvati in Ganagapir. Its pujari proudly poses in 
front of it. 


this tree his abode and the people were afraid of going near it. 
Nrsimha Sarasvati took pity upon them and gave moksa to the brahma- 
raksasa. These days, images of Naganath and Hanuman are on the 
platform surrounding the tree.® M. S. Mate’s description of present- 
day ritual activity at Ganagapur helps us appreciate the importance 
of paduka worship, which dates back to the very beginnings of the 
Dattatreya cult: 


Early morning at three o’clock is the Kakad-arati. After this, the 
puja of the previous day is removed and the maha-puja begins. 
The other rituals, the sixteen upacharas, are offered without 
touching the padukas. Vighnahar Cintamani is then worshipped, 
and the puja of the other deities in the vicinity of the math is 
also performed. On this being completed, the prath or morning 
arati is sung, bringing to an end the puja. The whole ceremony 
takes around three hours... The padukas are placed during 
the course of this puja in front of the door of the innermost 
chamber of the garbha-grha. From this time to the presentation 
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of the maha-naivedya, that is, approximately till one o'clock, the 
padukas are on view—darshan for any one. Similarly, all offer- 
ings including various types of pujas are to be done during this 
period. After the maha-naivedya is presented, the padukas are 
removed from the door and placed in front of the image so that 
they can be viewed only through the small window in the wall.” 


During the year, more than fifteen festivals, most of them in- 
cluding palkhi procession, take place at Ganagapur. The most popu- 
lar of them celebrates the punya-smarana, Nrsimha Sarasvati’s death 
anniversary, and takes place during the first four days of the bright 
half of the month of Magha. Important aspects of this festival are the 
worship of Samny4sins and a collective snana in the waters of the 
Bhima. This occasion attracts the largest number of pilgrims to 
Ganagapir. Other important utsavas are Nrsimha’s and Sripada’s 
birthdays along with Datta-jayanti, celebrated on the fourteenth day 
of the full moon of the month of Marga-sirsa.® During this festival, 
Dattatreya is worshipped through a mask of Visnu (mukhavat),® icon 
of the infant deity. Such sobriety and the absence of any trimarti 
symbolism could be interpreted as a vestige of antiquity, when devo- 
tees worshipped an ekmukhi mirti of Datta.” Ganagapitr is certainly 
the most sacred sthdna for all Dattatreya devotees. I was told that, 
about sixteen years ago, the local glory of Ganagaptr was a youth 
living on the outskirts of the village; he was revered as an Avatara 
of Datta.” During my visit to Ganagaptr in 1991, I could find no 
trace of this “contemporary manifestation.” In any case, the periodic 
emergence of supposed Avataras of Dattatreya is a distinctive fea- 
ture within the Datta cult. 

A special characteristic of Audumbar, Narsobavadi, Ganagapur, 
and in general all Dattatreya temples is their reputation as healing 
centers. These firthas are nowadays more well known for their alleged 
supernatural powers than as religious locales. People who believe to 
be possessed by evil spirits (bhiit-badha) such as pretas” and pisacas,”° 
or to be victims of black magic (karni) come to these sthdnas in great 
numbers, in hopes of being set free by the powerful, wakeful (jagrt) 
deity. As Mate explains: 


The victim is to be taken to the shrine and made to attend the 
worship and more especially the prayer or aratis. Due to the 
influence of the god, the spirits gradually become uneasy and 
ultimately leave their captive alone. At the time of the prayers 
one often sees in the shrine victims dancing, constantly bending 
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backwards and forwards, and the entire atmosphere is filled with 
their wailings and shrieks. Although most of the deities are ob- 
jects of sakama-bhakti, none except Dattatreya is as prominent in 
the field of evil spirits and black magic.”4 


It is not clear why these sthanas have become popular as healing 
centers. The Guru-caritra narrates two or three episodes of Sripada 
Srivallabha and Nrsimha Sarasvati saving people from the clutches of 
evil spirits, but this doesn’t seem sufficient to explain the healing force 
attributed to these shrines. While in Ganagapir, I myself witnessed 
various scenes of bhiit possession and exorcism at the main Dattatreya 
temple. In particular, I remember a woman who started trembling and 
screaming while still circumambulating the sacred tree near the 
sangama. At the beginning of the music and singing of drati, nearly all 
bhit victims begin shaking and moaning, appearing to be in terrible 
pain. Some faint and fall to the ground, while others may move and 
swing at an incredible speed, even beating their heads on the ground. 
The belief, however, is that who is really being hurt is only the bhit, 
who feels Dattatreya’s presence and power. All informants assured 
me that they could feel no pain at all. As soon as the drati ends, most 
of the screaming and writhing stops and the bhiit victims regain nor- 
mal consciousness. The idea is that at this time Dattatreya relaxes the 
punishment and the bhiat, exhausted, withdraws into his victim allow- 
ing the person to regain consciousness. In any case, it is not believed 
that the bhit leaves the victim when the drati ceases. Most exorcisms 
and cures require at least a few weeks of participation in regular drati 
sessions. Difficult cases may require a year or even a longer period of 
proximity to the jagrt-sthana. 

Bhiit victims usually speak of experiencing a general feeling of 
what they define as “wrongness.” Everything in their lives and in 
themselves seems to get spoiled and go bad. Thus, for many the ex- 
perience of “becoming right” again, or restoring harmony, results in 
a lasting bond of devotion to Dattatreya. The treatment, cleansing, and 
cure functions as an initiation into a new faith, a discovery or redis- 
covery of a spiritual dimension. 

Besides Dattatreya’s and also Kal Bhairav’s temples, there are 
two other kinds of healing centers in Maharashtra. These are the 
temples of the Mahanubhava sect” and the burial places (dargahs) or 
memorials (chillas) of Muslim holy men (pirs) as well as the tombs 
(samadhis) of certain Hindu saints. Exorcism as well as possession 
appear always to be a prerogative of “unclean,” Tantric, non- 
Brahminical or anti-Brahminical groups. Keeping in mind Dattatreya’s 
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Devotees circumambulating a sacred tree near the confluence of the Bhima 
and Amaraja in Ganagapir. People thought to be possessed by evil spirits 
come here in hopes of being freed by Dattatreya. 


old “impure,” antinomian characterization as well as his integrative 
force, I would argue that an explanation for the god’s “healing na- 
ture” is precisely his link—from the thirteenth century onward—with 
the unorthodox Mahanubhava sect coupled with the deity’s associa- 
tion with important sakti-pithas such as Mahur. Moreover, Dattatreya’s 
function as a healer can also be related to his “contamination” with 
Sufism: from at least the sixteenth century onward, various Muslim 
Pirs have come to be recognized as Avataras of Dattatreya.”° 

It is useful to distinguish between deities who do possess and 
deities who don’t, since indeed not all Maharashtrian deities possess 
their devotees.” For example, among male gods, Siva, Ganesa, Rama, 
Hanuman, Visnu, Vithoba and Krsna never possess, whereas Khandoba, 
Mhasoba, Mhaskoba, Vetal, Jyotiba along with Dattatreya and Kal 
Bhairav possess. Among female goddesses, Parvati, Sarasvati, Sita and 
Gauri don’t possess, whereas Mahalaksmi, Ekavira, Bhavani, Janubai, 
Kalubai, Ambabai, Jogabai, Banabai, Yamai do.” Following D. D. 
Kosambi, John M. Stanley has argued that the gods who do possess 
people correspond to those “ancient non-Aryan Maharashtrian gods 
who are gradually being assimilated into the great tradition as avatars 
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of Siva and Parvati.”” Dattatreya’s non-Brahminical elements have led 
even other scholars to identify him as a preceptor of non-Aryan tribes.” 

This schematic distinction, however—almost a kind of dual op- 
position between Aryan and non-Aryan gods—does not seem to fit 
the case. What we call Hinduism has been since Vedic times a com- 
plex amalgam and interaction of a variety of components. The late 
Gunther D. Sontheimer, for example, distinguished five: the 
Brahminical works and teachings, asceticism and renunciation, tribal 
religion, folk religion, and bhakti currents.*! A religious phenomenon, 
always to be contextualized in time and space, may partake of some 
or even all of these components, though what determines its core 
character is which component is emphasized. Now, to be sure pos- 
session and exorcism are typical of a non-Brahminical, tribal and 
folk milieu. But even here, where the non-Brahminical component is 
prevalent, the dynamic interplay between all components is ongoing 
and should be recognized. What is often talked about as the process 
of “Sanskritization” or “Brahminization” of tribals, requires by the 
same token the consideration of the influences exercised by tribals 
on the so called “great tradition”: cultural influences never work one 
way only. 

The case of Dattatreya, with its eclectic background, is exem- 
plary in this regard. The deity has been appropriated by both 
Brahminical and non-Brahminical groups depending on which com- 
ponent was prevalent at a particular time in a particular religious 
environment. These different appropriations contributed to the mak- 
ing of Dattatreya’s plural identities, or, perhaps better, contributed to 
the molding of a unique mirti accommodating a variety of apparently 
contradictory facets. If the main objective of Nrsimha Sarasvati’s ap- 
propriation of Dattatreya was the awakening of Brahminical ortho- 
doxy and the reinforcement of Vedic ritual, so as to counter Islamic 
dominance as well as Tantric excesses, the Datta sampradaya came in 
fact to tolerate a syncretistic blending between Hinduism and Islam. 
And even though Dattatreya is nowadays commonly identified as a 
Brahmin and his temples are viewed as centers of Brahmin worship, 
all this coexists with his main sanctuary—Ganagaptr—being consid- 
ered one of the most important healing centers of the seemingly 
possessed. ; : 

In conclusion, Sripada Srivallabha and especially Nrsimha 
Sarasvati are to be regarded as the actual founders of the “religion” of 
Dattatreya in the Marathi area. The Datta cult was and still is very 
popular, attracting masses of people through the assimilative nature 
of Dattatreya’s icon. This integrative force will be mirrored in the 
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subsequent unfolding of the Datta movement, even beyond the bound- 
aries of the Datta sampradaya per se. The Guru-caritra remains the most 
sacred repository of Dattatreya’s lilas, nurturing feelings of awe and 
devotion. For centuries, it has inspired the heart of ascetics and bhaktas 
and the creativity of kirtankars, becoming the source for the elabora- 
tion of more stories on Dattatreya and his Avataras, and contributing 
to the ongoing vitality of the Datta movement. 


Notes 


1. See Kamat, Guru-caritra. For a useful summary of the text, see D. D. 
Joshi, Sri Guru-caritra Katha-sar. See also Shenoy, Sri Guru Charitra. 


2. See Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, 352. 
3: Ibid ;,"353. 


4. In Maharashtra, Dattatreya is popularly known as Dattoba, just as 
Vitthala is often referred to as Vithoba. 


5. On the guru-parampara of the Datta sampradaya, see chap. 6. 


6. The Mahi, about 350 miles in length, is a river in western India. Its 
source is the Mehad lake near the town of Amjhera in Madhya Pradesh, on 
the west side of the Vindhya mountains. On the Mahi river, see Dave, Immor- 
tal India, 4:99-103. 


7. A deity disguised as a beggar is a classic theme throughout Puranic 
literature. Madhikara, literally “similar to a bee,” is the ideal type of begged 
food. As a bee neither selects flowers beforehand nor harms them in the 
process of extracting the nectar, so the ideal renouncer should neither preselect 
the houses at which he will beg nor become a burden on the householders. A 
renouncer begs just a few morsels at each house, approaching after people 
have had their meals. On samnydsa begging rules as well as on the renunciant’s 
lifestyle, see Kane, History of Dharmasastra, vol. 2, pt. 2, 934ff. 


8. Hospitality to guests (atithi) is one of the duties of Brahmins. Accord- 
ing to the Sastras only a Brahmin can be a guest, and hospitality is restricted 
to one meal and one overnight stay if the guest arrives late in the evening and 
cannot return home. When a Samnyasin turns up, the host considers himself 
fortunate since he is given the opportunity of earning merit through serving 
a renouncer. The theme of the pious and hospitable couple welcoming a guest 
is recurrent, the guest being God himself. 

The sraddha rites, which are performed for departed ancestors, are be- 
lieved to supply them with nourishment after the funeral rites have en- 
dowed them with ethereal bodies. Until funeral rites have been performed 
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and the first Sraddha ceremony has been celebrated, the deceased is thought 
to be a wandering ghost. Only afterward does the deceased “ascend” to the 
position of a pitr in the abode of the pitr-loka. Sraddha ceremonies are ob- 
served at fixed periods by surviving relatives. These rites are marked by the 
offering of pindas or balls of rice and meal to three paternal and three ma- 
ternal forefathers. Traditionally, the first to be fed are Brahmins. But Sumati, 
moved by compassion, ignored this custom and gave alms to the unex- 
pected atithi. 


9. The request of such a boon—as well as the granting of it by a deity— 
is another exemplary theme attested to throughout Purdanic literature. 


10. Literally “So let it be.” The solemn assurance of a Guru or deity 
granting the desired boon. 


11. According to the Sastras, however, the upanayana ceremony is to take 
place in the eighth year for a Brahmin, in the eleventh for a Ksatriya, and in 
the twelfth for a Vaisya. The presentation of Sripada’s thread ceremony in the 
boy’s seventh year is an apologetic device, highlighting his precocious nature. 
Sankara’s biographies report that the sacred thread was conferred upon him 
by his mother, Aryamba, when he was just five years old. 

A typical characterization of extraordinary beings, Sripada’s precocious 
knowledge of all the four Vedas stresses the Brahminical orthodoxy of 
Dattatreya’s first Avatara. 


12. Sixteen is a crucial age according to Indian symbology. Often at this 
age epic heroes as well as saints are said to manifest themselves. Sripada’s 
“marriage with Yoga and renunciation” marks his conversion to the lifestyle 
of the Samnyasin. On the number sixteen, see Gonda, Change and Continuity 
in Indian Religion, 115-30. 

Pilgrimage is another motif within Indian spirituality. All great religious 
figures, both of the past (e.g., Sankara) and the present (e.g., Gandhi), feel the 
necessity—especially at the beginning of their mission—to embark on pil- 
grimages across the subcontinent. Dattatreya, emblem of the wandering as- 
cetic constantly traveling to holy sites, represents a paradigm for the holy 
homo viator. On pilgrimage, see Bhardwaj, Hindu Places of Pilgrimage in India: 
A Study in Cultural Geography. See also Agehananda Bharati, “Pilgrimage Sites 
and Indian Civilization,” 1:85-126. On major and secondary firthas, see the 
tirthanka monograph in the Kalyana Kalpataru Series. 


13. The parents’ and especially the mother’s despair when learning of 
their son’s decision to leave the village on a religious quest—as well as their 
efforts to avert his choice—is another leitmotif within Indian spirituality. An 
example is Sankara’s departure from his mother Aryamba and his native 
village of Kalati: consent for the eight-year-old Sankara to become a Samnyasin 
was given by Aryamba only when, his foot in the mouth of a crocodile, he 
was in danger of drowning in a nearby river. 
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14. The son must be present at the deathbed and perform the funeral 
rites for his parents. As a Samnyasin, he is expected to bestow his purifying 
blessings upon them. Many are the instances in devotional literature in which 
a “divine son” is said to grant moksa to his beloved-and pious parents. 


15. For a brief presentation of the Krsna river, see Dave, Immortal India, 
4:42-46, 


16. The lack of economic sustenance is a realistic element within the overall 
hagiographic scheme of the episode. Sani-pradosa, literally “Saturn evening,” 
is the name of a puja in Siva’s honor. 


17. Granting wealth is a typical boon of Dattatreya and his Avataras, said 
to be bestowers of both bhukti and mukti. This Tantric feature evidenced in the 
Markandeya Purana’s presentation of Datta, relates the deity to Saivism; see 
O'Flaherty, Siva: The Erotic Ascetic, 258-59. See also Kamalakar Mishra, Signifi- 
cance of the Tantric Tradition, 47-51. 


Wh 


18. Literally “astonishment,” “surprise”; in popular parlance, any miracu- 
lous or magical feat. The technical meaning of camatkara in late texts of Kashmiri 
Saivism is a form of aesthetic rapture of realization; see Dyczkowski, The Doctrine 
of Vibration, 147f. 


19. The mysterious disappearance of holy figures in rivers is a hagio- 
graphic motif aimed at immortalizing the person. 


20. On Nrsimha Sarasvati’s life and works, also including his guru- 
parampara, see Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca Itihasa, 78-134. 


21. Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, 352. 
22. Name of the hymns of the white Yajur Veda ascribed to Rsi Yajiiavalkya. 


23. Name of Visnu as man-lion, thus the same as Narasimha. According 
to Visnu Purana 3.10, the ceremony of name giving is performed by the father 
on the tenth day after birth. In any case, the child gets a “secret name” known 
only to the parents immediately after birth. 


24. Another camatkara emphasizing the role of Dattatreya as wealth- 
bestower. 


25. Through this apologetic device, the text emphasizes the boy’s “Brah- 
man nature.” 


26. An expression emphasizing Nrsimha’s omniscience. The six Sdstras 
are none other than the six darsanas. 


27. The upadesa relative to the world’s impermanence and the urgency of 
atma-vicara is a leitmotif within religious literature. 


28. The Indian son regards his parents as incarnate deities and must be 
obedient to them. Though the call to ascetic life vanquishes all customary 
duties, the son must guarantee the future welfare of his parents. 
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29. The hypothesis of a Tantric or Natha influence upon Narahari should 
be kept in mind. 


30. On the material and symbolic relevance of the staff or danda, see 
Olivelle, Renunciation in Hinduism: A Medieval Debate, 1:35-54; A. Glucklich, 
“The Royal Scepter (Danda) as Legal Punishment and Sacred Symbol.” 


31. H. H. Wilson, A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 205. 


32. Again the motif of the pious Hindu son, who, in his role as a 
renunciant, returns to his dying parents to bestow his blessing on them, prom- 
ise of liberation from samsara. 


33. The power inherent in an Avatara or saint is thought capable of be- 
stowing instant moksa, even if the recipient is not qualified to receive it. 


34. The Guru-caritra reports that he remained at Audumbar for nearly 
four months, during which he blessed sixty-four Yogins. H. S. Joshi, how- 
ever, reports that Nrsimha Sarasvati remained there for years practicing 
penance, and only after being disturbed by an ignorant Brahmin—whom the 
goddess Bhuvane$vari had asked to surrender to Nrsimha—did he stop his 
tapas. The dull Brahmin was later blessed with knowledge and many boons 
from Nrsimha. 

In the Guru-caritra, Narsobavadi figures as the offshoot of the village of 
Amrapur. H. S. Joshi reports that Nrsimha Sarasvati lived there for more than 
twelve years. 


35. The indigence of many Brahmins who serve as pujaris in village India 
is a realistic element. 


36. To his widowed wife, Nrsimha had inadvertently given the custom- 
ary blessing asta-putra saubhagyavati bhava, “may the married woman be blessed 
with eight sons.” Nrsimha’s powerful blessing, though inadvertently given, 
could not but realize itself. 


37. The most prominent among Marathi hagiographers, Mahipati lived 
at Taharabad, Ahmednagar district. As a devout Bhagavata, he spent his 
life in the performance of kirtanas and writing biographies of saints. Among 
his most important collections are the Bhakta-vijaya (1762), the Santa-lilamrta 
(1767), the Bhakta-lilamrta (1774), and the Santa-vijaya, left incomplete at his 
death in 1790. He is also credited as being the author of a Dattatreya- 
janman in 112 verses. On Mahipati, see Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, 
429-32. 


38. See Abbott and Godbole, Stories of Indian Saints: An English Translation 
of Mahipati’s Marathi Bhakta-vijaya, 2:366-76. 


39. Narayan H. Kulkarnee, “Medieval Maharashtra and Muslim Saint- 
Poets,” 203. 


40. See Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, 352. 
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41. On the Datta Brahminical cult, see Sardar, The Saint-Poets of Maharashtra 
(Their Impact on Society), 143-49. 


42. In the Deccan, the dominant Sufi order was that of the Chishti. The 
Sufi first established themselves around Devgiri, renamed Daulatabad by the 
Muslim rulers, around the beginning of the fourteenth century. Indianizing 
themselves, these Sufis seemed particularly tolerant toward non-Muslims, 
sometimes evidencing liberal and even pro-Hindu tendencies. On Sufism in 
the Deccan, see Nizami, “Sufi Movement in the Deccan”; Aziz, “Glimpses of 
Muslim Culture in the Deccan.” On the fascinating phenomenon of Muslim 
poet-saints, see Dhere, Musalman Marathi Santa-Kavi. 


43. G. S. Ghurye notes: 


The chief of the Mahanta of a Nathapanthi “akhada” or “dalica” is always 
known as the Pir... The most important centres of the Nathapanthis are 
situated in predominantly Muslim localities ...The daily course of life 
that is lived at Nathapanthi centres, typically in the past, approximates 
the life of a Muslim Pir. (Ghurye, Gods and Men, 138-39) 


On the cross-fertilization of Hindu and Muslim religiosity in Nathism, 
see White, “The Wonders of Sri Mastnath.” 


44. This sampradaya is an example of Hindu-Muslim cross-fertilization. A 
case of such “fusion of horizons” is represented by the story of Mrtyufjaya 
(1575-1650), also known as Muntoji. He came from a royal Muslim family of 
the Bahamani dynasty of Bedar, connected to the Kadri branch of the Sufis. 
Under the influence of Sahajananda of Kalyani, who initiated him into the 
Ananda sampradaya, he converted to Hinduism. For the guru-parampara of the 
Ananda sampradaya, see Bhave, Maharastra Sarasvata, 338. See also Dhere, Datta 
Sampradayaca Itihasa, 70-72. 


45. Kulkarnee, “Medieval Maharashtra and Muslim Saint-Poets,” 203. 


46. The catchphrase of this school, sahaja pirna nijanandi rangala, men- 
tions its four prominent authors. 


47. Within the sampradaya, the udumbara tree (Ficus glomerata) is viewed 
as particularly sacred to Datta; see Enthoven, Folkore of the Konkan, 36, 71-72. 
It is a large tree without aerial roots and its wood is greyish-white or reddish- 
grey, soft, and very light. The leaves are ovate-oblong to lanceolate, three to 
eight inches long, thin, glabrous and shining on both surfaces. The udumbara’s 
leaves, bark, fruit, and juice are used in local medicine. In Vedic times its 
wood—-said to concentrate in itself the essence of all other trees—was used to 
make sacrificial tools as well as the most sacred sacrificial post (yipa). 

For a narrative concerning the presence of “god’s fish” (devace mase) in the 
“water hole” in the Krsna at Audumbar, see Feldhaus, Water and Womanhood: 
Religious Meanings of Rivers in Maharashtra, 94-96. 


48. Kularnava-tantra 12.12 states that it is the highest mantra of all. 
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49. See Enthoven, The Folklore of Bombay, 150. 


50. Literally “lord of the immortals.” A title often attributed to Indra, 
Visnu and Siva. Amareévara is also the name of one of the twelve great lingas. 


51. On the kingdom of Bijapur and the prominent role played by the Sufi, 
see Eaton, Sufis of Bijapur (1300-1700): Social Roles of Sufis in Medieval India. 


52. Literally “the lord Bahira.” Bhatta is a title of respect often affixed to 
the names of learned men, especially Brahmins. The proper name Bahira might 
be connected to Bahiroba, a Maharashtrian deity said to prevent disease. 


53. The unfortunate destiny of sterility, leading people from time im- 
memorial to temples and holy men in the hope of being blessed with off- 
spring, is a recurrent theme throughout religious literature. Living saints 
as well as tombs of Sadhus and Faqirs often become famous for their repu- 
tation of granting offspring; see Sharif, Islam in India or the Qanin-I-Islam, 
18. On the theme of childlessness and its relation to disease goddesses, 
such as Sitala and Mariammai, see Kolenda, “Pox and the Terror of Child- 
lessness: Images and Ideas of the Smallpox Goddess in a North Indian 
Village.” 


54. Literally “heart-stealing,” meaning fascinating, charming. 


55. Sangama is the confluence of two rivers or of a river with the ocean. 
The most sacred of all savigamas is that of the Ganga and Yamuna at Prayag. 
The site is called triveni, “a confluence of three,” the third river being the 
mythical Sarasvati, believed to join the two through a subterranean channel. 

The Bhima, literally “the fearful or tremendous one,” is the main tribu- 
tary of the upper Krsna river. On the banks of the Bhima are situated numer- 
ous firthas and pilgrimage places, foremost of which is Pandharpur. Here the 
river curves in the shape of a crescent moon facing east and thus is also called 
Candra-bhaga, “moon-portion.” In Ganagapir, the first ten days of the month 
of Jyestha are devoted to the worship of the Bhima. On this river, see Dave, 
Immortal India, 4:71-73. 

The Amaraja literally means “the one born from the immortal.” 

On the Ganagapir ksetra—besides Mate, Temples and Legends of Maharashtra, 
79-101—see Kulkarni, Sri Ksetra Gangapir Mahatmya; Ranpise, Tripura Sriksetra 
Mahatmya: Gangapir, Pandharpur, Tuljapar; Pain, “Gangapur: The Center of the 
Dattatreya Cult’; Pujari, Sriksetra Ganagapir-varnan. 


56. Literally “water-bearer.” Name of an Asura produced by the contact 
of a flash from Siva’s eye with the ocean and adopted by the god of the 
waters. He was called Jalandhara for having captured the waters flowing 
from Brahma’s eye; see Padma Purana 5.141ff. 


57. See Mahabharata 15.32.4ff. 


58. Literally “good or noble family.” 
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59. Literally “footprints devoid of attributes.” The nirguna adjective em- 
phasizes the inherent transcendent value of this sacred object of worship. 
From a spiritual point of view, these padukas signify the deity’s omnipresence. 


60. It is said that Nrsimha, before dying, addressed his disciples with 
these words: “My permanent presence henceforward shall be in these nirguna- 
padukas.” 


61. When in Ganagapir in November 1991, I had darsana of a peculiar 
murti of Dattatreya: bala-datta or baby Datta. The festival of Datta-jayanti, usu- 
ally falling in December, was approaching. 


62. Gane§a, literally “lord of the ganas,” remover of obstacles and fulfiller 
of all desires. On this popular god see Courtright, Ganesa: Lord of Obstacles, 
Lord of Beginnings. See also Brown, Ganesh: Studies of an Asian God; Grimes, 
Ganapati: Song of the Self. For a presentation of the god’s various forms, see 
Biihnemann, Forms of Ganesa: A Study Based on the Vidyarnavatantra. 


63. The original tree died some years ago and a new one was planted in 
its place. 


64. A demon, the ghost of a Brahmin who led an unholy life. Manu-smrti 
12.60 defines a brahma-raksasa as a Brahmin who, having had relations with 
outcasts or with the woman of others, is condemned to be reborn in a demonic 
being, feeding himself on human flesh. 


65. Naganath, literally “serpent-chief,” is probably an epithet of Siva, 
ruler of the chtonic forces. The ndga-natesa linga is a linga sacred to Siva. 
Association of a mirti of Naganath with a tree is quite common. 

In the Ramayana Hanuman, literally “having [large] jaws,” headed a mon- 
key-army and assisted Rama in his war against Ravana. His form as monkey- 
god is popular all over India, incarnating the ideal of the exemplary bhakta 
rendering selfless service. In Maharashtra he is best known as Maruti, the son 
of Marut, the wind-god, and in most villages in the Deccan he is the chief 
deity. Maruti is supposed to guard the village against evils of all kind. There- 
fore, care is taken to build his temple at the outskirts of a village, preventing 
evil forces from crossing its boundaries. On Maruti, see Enthoven, The Folklore 
of Bombay, 188-92. 


66. Today, individual worship of the padukas includes the seven-day read- 
ing of the Guru-caritra, known as saptaha-parayana, and the performance of 
other pijas. 


67. Mate, Temples and Legends of Maharashtra, 91-92. 

The kakad-arati is named after the lamp used in the drati consisting of a 
kakada, a coarse wick of cloth. This rite of the awakening of the god is of great 
antiquity; Namdev mentions it in one of his abhangs. 

Upacaras, literally “service,” “worship,” are various ritual acts involving 
specific articles of worship, such as presenting flowers to the deity. These 
upacaras are variously numbered: five, ten, sixteen, eighteen, up to sixty-four. 

The maha-naivedya is a great food offering presented to a god. 


~ Re 
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68. Sripada Srivallabha’s birth anniversary coincides with the most popu- 
lar Marathi festival of Ganesa-caturthi, the birthday of Gane§Sa. 

The day of Dattatreya’s birth is traditionally believed to be Wednesday 
(even though the anonymous Dasopant-caritra, in verse 588, states it was 
Monday); see Shakti M. Gupta, Vishnu and His Incarnations, 42. G. S. Ghurye 
notes that Datta’s birthday is listed in a curious way in the Punjabi almanac 
as Dattatreya-utpatti, “the production or outcoming of Dattatreya”; see Ghurye, 
Gods and Men, 212. 


69. Literally “possessing a mouth.” Here, mukha denotes the head of the 
deity seen from the front. 


70. See Mate, Temples and Legends, 94. 


71. Prof. E. Fasana of the University of Trieste, Italy, who visited 
Ganagaptr around 1982, gave me this information. 


72. Literally “departed,” “dead.” The term preta identifies a ghost, an evil 
spirit animating a carcass and haunting places such as crossroads, cremation 
grounds, and cemeteries. 


73. The most malignant order of beings, placed by the Vedas as lower 
than the raksasas. This class of demons is termed pisaca because of their fond- 
ness for flesh or even because of their yellowish appearance. 


74. Mate, Temples and Legends, 96-97. Sakama-bhakti, literally “wish-grant- 
ing devotion.” 


75. For instance, G. S. Ghurye notes that nowadays the Mahanubhava 
monastery at Sangvi Haveli, a village seven miles to the west of Pune, is 
especially known for its efficacy as a spirit-exorcising center: 


Quite a number of people who are “possessed”—more often they are 
women as anyone having intimate knowledge of Maharashtrian society 
should be able to tell, and their number in the total may not have de- 
creased during the last four centuries of the exorcist efficiency of Datta— 
they are asked to attend the daily prayer and worship at the monastery 
and are promised relief by that performance. It is reported, too, that patients 
do get better and leave for their homes! (Ghurye, Gods and Men, 214) 


On possession within the Mahanubhava sect, see Skultans, “Gender and 
Experience of Affliction: Family Relations, Beliefs and Attitudes Towards 
Mental Illness in Maharashtra.” 


76. It should be noted that even the Mahanubhava sect has come to 
assimilate a number of Muslim views and practices. 


77. On possession in Maharashtra, see Stanley, “Gods, Ghosts, and Pos- 
session.” See also Assayag, “Sacrifice et violence. Les genres de la possession 
daus le sud de I’Inde,” and, by the same author, La colére de la déesse décapitée. 
Traditions, cultes et pouvoir dans le sud de l’Inde. On the general phenomenology 
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of possession in the Indian subcontinent, see Rahmann, “Shamanistic and 
Related Phenomena in Northern and Middle India”; Jones, “Shamanism in 
South Asia: A Preliminary Survey”; Kakar, Shamans, Mystics and Doctors; 
Schoembucher, “Gods, Ghosts and Demons: Possession in South Asia.” 


78. Moreover, female folk deities connected with water and rivers, the 
Sati Asaras, often possess their devotees; see Feldhaus, Water and Womanhood: 
Religious Meanings of Rivers in Maharashtra, 13, 70, 90 n. 45, 128-30, 132, 134, 
167. Dattatreya is sometimes related to these Sati Asaras, for example through 
the udumbara tree which is particularly sacred to him; see ibid., 144 n. 48. For 
an introduction to Devi possession outside the Marathi milieu,.see Erndl, 
“Seranvali. The Mother Who Possesses.” 


79. Stanley, “Gods, Ghosts, and Possession,” 58 n. 6. 


80. See Jaiswal, The Origin and Development of Vaisnavism, 145. Also, 
Hartsuiker, Sadhus: Holy Men of India, 34. 


81. See Sontheimer, “Hinduism: The Five Components and Their 
Interaction.” 


6 


Eknath, Dasopant, and the Unfolding 
of the Dattatreya Movement 


Dattatreya’s cult did not confine itself to the orthodox Datta sampradaya, 
the guru-parampara of Nrsimha Sarasvati’s successors. Within the 
Marathi region, Dattatreya rapidly became one of the most popular 
deities, second only to GaneSa. What might be called the Dattatreya 
movement, cutting across caste divisions and religious barriers, grew 
rapidly. The Datta icon functioned as a magnet, attracting and synthe- 
sizing teachings across traditions and canons. For this reason, the Datta 
movement is to be thought of not as antagonistic to the Datta sampradaya 
but rather as encompassing and widening its scope. Once again, and 
perhaps in its fullest form, Dattatreya sets the paradigm for the as- 
similation of Siddha, Yoga, and Sant environments. True to his nature 
as honeybee Guru, Yogin, and Avatara, he was easily “appropriated” 
across the ocean of traditions. In this chapter, Dattatreya’s place among 
some of the great poet-saints of Maharashtra, included in the Sant 
lineage of the Varkari sampradaya, will be presented. 

In devotional literature, the god Dattatreya is extolled as the 
Guru of Janardan, Eknath’s teacher. Therefore, I’Il examine Datta’s 
place within the hagiographic materials concerning both Janardan and 
his Sisya Eknath, Maharashtra’s third great Sant after Jhandev and 
Namdev. Despite the fact that we find no traces of Dattatreya in 
Eknath’s own writings, the link of the latter with the deity is evi- 
denced by religious, cultural, and even familial ties. After briefly ex- 
amining Datta’s tangential presence in the writings of two great 
poet-saints of later times, Tukaram and Ramdas, I shall focus on the 
poet-saint Dasopant, a prolific writer, contemporary of Eknath, and 
outstanding Datta devotee. Lastly, I’ll sketch the unfolding of the Datta 
movement up to recent times, review the main personalities revered 
as devotees or Avataras of Datta and conclude with some comments 
concerning their role and function in Maharashtra’s religious life. 

Despite the fundamental opposition between the Varkari 
sampradaya, fostering a liberal, egalitarian religion, and the Datta 
sampradaya, aiming to enforce ritual orthodoxy through a revival of 
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Brahminical religion, Dattatreya found a place also within the Varkari 
movement, known as the Marathi Sant tradition. Typically, the Sant is 
a layman of low caste, a Sadra, an untouchable, or even a Muslim 
mleccha, who supports himself and his family on his traditional trade. 
Whereas northern Santism propounds a nirguna kind of bhakti, the 
Sants of Maharashtra or Varkaris are saguna bhaktas, devoted to the 
marti of Vitthala of Pandharpur, considered a spontaneous manifesta- 
tion (svariipa) of the Godhead. Central to the devotion of all Varkaris, 
however, is not the Vitthala mirti per se but devotion to the name of 
the deity, symbol of the pure (nirafijana), invisible, all-pervading 
Godhead. This spiritual attitude tended to blur not only the distinc- 
tion between nirguna and saguna but also the distinction between 
Saivism and Vaisnavism. In the Marathi region, we witness a merging 
of Saivism and Vaisnavism, or what Vaudeville has called “the gradual 
merging of the Saiva faith into the nonsectarian Vaisnava bhakti of the 
Sants.” Originally, Saivism appears to have been the basic faith in the 
Marathi speaking area. Cakradhar, founder of the Mahanubhavas; 
Jiandev, originator of the Varkaris and author of the Vedantic 
]fianesvart; and Mukundaraj, author of the first Old Marathi work 
Viveka-sindhu, were all in some way or other linked to the Natha tra- 
dition. The interpenetration of Natha and Vedantic traditions resulted 
in a form of nominal Vaisnavism or Krsnaism, in other words, in a 
tendency to transfer the role of Siva as supreme lord to Visnu or 
Vitthala-Krsna. This pattern is traceable in the Mahanubhava sect and 
also seems to be evidenced in the Saiva origins of the god Vitthala of 
Pandharpur.' Precisely because of Dattatreya’s eclectic character, his 
inextricable mix of Saiva and Vaisnava motifs, he also came to be in- 
cluded in the devotional synthesis of the Varkaris. Although no trace 
of Dattatreya is found in the major writings of Jnandev and Namdev 
(1270-1350), beginning with the sixteenth century—with the third great 
Sant Eknath (1533-1599) and Dasopant (1551-1615)—Dattatreya be- 
comes connected with the bhakti tradition of the Sants. 

Both Eknath and Dasopant flourished at the time of the Guru- 
caritra and were probably influenced by the Datta sampradaya as well 
as by the old centers of Datta worship, such as Paficale$vara along the 
Godavari. They are both considered as devotees of Dattatreya. Eknath 
is possibly connected to Nrsimha Sarasvati’s devotional milieu through 
his Guru Janardan although, as Raeside notes, for both Eknath and 
Dasopant there exists no sure connection with the author of the Guru- 
caritra Sarasvati Gangadhar. Eknath’s link to Dattatreya is explained 
by his devotion to his Guru Janardan. The syncretistic quality of 
Dattatreya’s cult is evidenced by the blending of Hinduism and Islam 
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within Janardan’s persona. He belonged to the Sufi tradition accord- 
ing to recent research. Tulpule explains: 


Refuting the... popular notion that Janardan was initiated di- 
rectly by god Dattatreya, Bendre has, on the evidence of the 
Yoga-sangrama of Sheikh Muhammad, convincingly shown that 
he was a disciple of Canda Bodhale, who belonged to the Siifis 
and whose traditional name was Said Candasaheb Kadri. The 
story of god Dattatreya appearing before Eknath in the form of 
a Muslim mendicant [malang] is a clear twist of the historical 
truth about the Guru of Eknath being the disciple of a Safi in the 
line of Sijra-i-kadri. Eknath himself concealed this fact in order 
not to invite the displeasure of the orthodoxy and traced his 
spiritual lineage to god Dattatreya through his Guru Janardan. 
Modern research has... laid bare this connecting link between 
the tradition of later Marathi poet-saints and the Sifis.? 


The intriguing hypothesis that even Eknath’s writings were di- 
rectly influenced by Sufi mystics of the Kadri or Qadiri school has also 
been advanced.? 

Whatever the truth of the identification of Said Candasaheb Kadri 
(Canda Bodhale) with the legendary Dattatreya, what interests us is 
that devotion to Datta reveals an experience of “spiritual unity” amid 
religious diversity. In this regard, it is important to mention Kabir, 
the veritable paradigm of Hindu-Muslim unity. The fifteenth-century 
Muslim Sant of Benares was the vanquisher of religious divisions in 
the name of nirguna-bhakti. Within the vast corpus of sayings attrib- 
uted to Kabir, Dattatreya is mentioned in two ramainis within the Bijak. 
In ramaini 8, telling how the nondual teaching of the Upanisads (tat 
tvam asi) gave happiness to various sages, Kabir names Dattatreya 
who “feasted of the same relish.”° In ramaini 69, Kabir mentions 
Dattatreya along with other sages, dishonoring the violence of certain 
“Yogins” of his times: “Tell me, when did Dattatreya ever attack a 
fort?” In the Marathi region, Kabir was viewed as the paradigm of a 
“spiritual faith” beyond the barriers of institutionalized religions. Cer- 
tainly, Namdev’s permanence in the north of the subcontinent and in 
Punjab for about twenty years, contributed to the development of the 
bhakti movement in the north and inspired poet-saints like Kabir as 
well as Guru Nanak through their mainspring, Ramananda. The popu- 
larity of Kabir in the Marathi area, however, stems from about the 
eighteenth century, thanks to the work of hagiographers like Mahipati 
and the proliferation of cheap editions of so-called Kabir verses.’ Kabir 
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is considered as an exemplary figure both within the Varkari Sant 
tradition and the Datta movement.® 

Janardan’ is another example of a holy man attempting an inte- 
gration of the two warring elements of Hinduism and Islam. Our 
knowledge about him is scant, the historical data being inextricably 
fused within a hagiographic horizon. The principal “sources” avail- 
able are Janardan’s own abhanigs. His fame is primarily due to having 
been Eknath’s teacher. According to tradition Janardan was born in 
1504 (Saka 1426) in the village of Calisgaon, Kandesh district, as a 
Deéastha Brahmin belonging to the Asvalayana branch of the Vedas." 
In his youth he is said to have led an amoral life, much as young 
Tulsidas did. Later, he converted to a spiritual life by the grace of a 
saint whom he met under an udumbara tree at Ankalakop, Satara dis- 
trict, on the Krsna. Though untenable on the grounds of chronology, 
this saint is identified by tradition—as well as by scholars such as 
R. D. Ranade—as none other than Nrsimha Sarasvati, thus making 
Janardan an adept of the Datta sampradaya."' The description Janardan 
makes in his first abhangs “points to that Saint as being his Guru.” 
Apart from the problem of chronology, however, Eknath never men- 
tions the name of Nrsimha Sarasvati in his writings, saying in his 
abhangs that Janardan received Dattatreya’s upadesa and blessings di- 
rectly from the deity. Eknath, in his Bhagavata, invokes Dattatreya as 
his Guru’s Guru, who directed him to write his magnum opus. If 
Nrsimha Sarasvati was truly Janardan’s Guru, it seems strange that 
Eknath did not list his name as well as that of Sripada Srivallabha in 
Janardan’s spiritual lineage: this Dattatreya lineage comprehends only 
Sahasrarjuna and Yadu in the satya-yuga, and Janardan as the third 
Sisya in the kali-yuga (Eknathi Bhagavata 9.430). In general, devotees 
tend to dismiss these problems by pointing out the unreliability of 
chronologies coupled with the fact that Nrsimha Sarasvati, being an 
Avatara of Datta, could not be placed by Eknath within the Sisya- 
parampara of the deity. Although directly relating Janardan to Nrsimha 
Sarasvati is a historical impossibility—the mysterious figure who ini- 
tiated him being identified with Canda Bodhale—some kind of con- 
nection between Janardan and the milieu of the devotees of the 
Guru-caritra cannot be ruled out a priori.” 

What is certain is that Janardan was in the service of the Muslim 
rulers as military commander in the army of Daulatabad or Devgiri, a 
town and fort within the sultanate of Ahmednagar. He acquired fame 
by performing both his secular obligations and religious duties with 
equanimity. Janardan is said to have died in 1575. He has left a few 
abhangs, and his samadhi is located in the fort of Daulatabad. 
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Hagiographic accounts emphasize his piousness toward his ista-devata. 
Eknath notes that Janardan alone, in virtue of his devotion, had the 
fortune of being accepted as disciple by Dattatreya in this kali-yuga. 
Janardan is described sitting in a solitary place in his fort, worshipping 
and meditating upon Dattatreya until noon. Only after completing this 
long piija, would he do his routine work. Mahipati, in his Bhakta-lilamrta, 
gives the following account of Janardan’s worship of Dattatreya: 


Janardan’s royal patron, the king, issued an order to his secretar- 
ies, that none need come to visit him on Fridays. In accordance 
with this order of the king . . . Janardan made it his habit to devote 
the day to his own most important private duties. There was a 
very extensive lake on the plateau of the nearby mountain, the 
water of which was very pure. There was no passing by of people 
there. There was also a dense forest, beautiful with flowers and 
fruit. Simply viewing the scene brought rest to the mind... Sri 
Dattatreya was accustomed to come to that spot, and any good 
man who performed anusthana here could see a visible manifesta- 
tion of him. So Janardan every Friday used to climb the mountain, 
take his bath in the lake and perform his accustomed rites. He 
would then make a thousand lingas of clay, and worship them 
with proper ceremony. At the completion of his worship, Sri Datta 
would give him a visible manifestation of himself. As each met the 
other, each was filled with joy. They would converse together on 
the happiness of the soul. They experienced a shower of joy." 


Dattatreya is said to have given darsana to Janardan whenever 
needed. R. D. Ranade furnishes an illuminating account of Eknathi 
Bhagavata 9.430-39, 454, in which Eknath describes the first darsana of 
Dattatreya to Janardan: 


The divine discontent that Janardan felt was so great, that in 
thinking of his Guru, he lost all outward sense. Seeing the di- 
vinely discontented state of Janardan’s heart, God Dattatreya... 
approached him and favoured him by placing his hand on his 
head. Miraculous was the effect of this touch! Janardan became 
the master of all spiritual illumination. He clearly felt the emp- 
tiness of this transitory world, and realised within himself the 
true nature of atman. Dattatreya taught him that faith which preaches 
inaction through action. Janardan now understood the secret of liv- 
ing free, though embodied. The faith that was generated in 
Janardan’s heart through the grace of God Dattatreya was so 
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determinate and fearless, that he never thought himself polluted 
even when he accepted the house-holder’s life, and continued to 
perform the duties of that station .. . Janardan could not control 
the oncoming of this rapturous ecstasy, and lay on the ground 
motionless like a corpse. Dattatreya brought his mind down to 
the world of phenomena, and gently admonished him that even 
that kind of emotional surging was after all the work of the 
sattvic quality, and that the highest state consisted in suppress- 
ing the emotional swelling, and living a quiet life with the con- 
viction of the realised Self. Having finished his worship, Janardan 
wanted to prostrate himself before his Guru. But when he lifted 
his eyes, to his utter amazement he found that Dattatreya had 
vanished away.” 


It has been noted that Eknath’s description of Janardan’s swoon 
upon experiencing the sattvic state and of Dattatreya’s intervention to 
bring him back to consciousness might betray a Sufi influence. The 
episode could be interpreted as the suppression of an ecstatic condi- 
tion (hal) and the attainment of sobriety (sahw) as recommended by 
Sufis of the Chishti or Kadri schools. Nevertheless, Dattatreya’s upadesa 
of maintaining lucidity and self-control and of cultivating “inaction 
through action” is a time-honored sadhana from the time of the 
Bhagavad-gita.'® Janardan’s spiritual accomplishments while remain- 
ing immersed in worldly duties is not an uncommon achievement: in 
fact, this is a characteristic feature of many of the poet-saints of 
Maharashtra, fulfilling both the worldly as well as the spiritual aims 
of life. This is in harmony with Dattatreya’s promise of both bhukti 
and mukti. 

Eknath, born as a Brahmin in 1533 in the orthodox center of 
Paithan (Pratisthana)—the “Benares” of the Marathi speaking area— 
is a link figure in many ways. He revitalized the bhakti tradition that 
began with Jhandev and prepared the way for the greatest of poet- 
saints, the seventeenth century Tukaram.” He included northern Sants 
like Kabir and Raidas in his listing as if they were part of the Marathi 
tradition, ideally envisioning all Sants as one homogeneous whole." 
He bridged the Sanskritic tradition through his Marathi works and 
translations (his magnum opus being the Eknathi Bhagavata) and wrote 
songs and drama poems like the bhdariids,” in which he connected 
himself to untouchables, Faqirs, Mahanubhavas, prostitutes, and so 
forth. In fact, Eknath was the Marathi Sant who more than anyone 
absorbed a variety of religious influences. Tulpule noted: “Eknath ... 
stands on the confluence of three different currents, namely those of 
Datta, Vitthala and the Sufis, all merging in his mystical writings.””° 


~ : 
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His very name, Eknath, seems to indicate a link with Nathism,”! a 
connection also suggested by the subjects and form of his bhariids. In 
one of these drama poems, we find the identification of Eknath and 
Janardan with the Mahanubhavas.” This capacity to integrate these 
multifarious influences made Eknath attuned to Dattatreya’s inclusive 
typology. In this regard, R. D. Ranade’s definition of Eknath’s age as 
a time of “synthetic mysticism,” could not be more apt.” 

Apparently, Eknath lost his parents—Stryanarayan and Ruk- 
minibai—in his infancy. The name Eknath, besides pointing to Natha 
influence, suggests that he was the only child left to carry on the 
family lineage. Raised by his grandfather Cakrapani, son of Bhanudas 
(1448-1513), he was inspired with great devotion for Vitthala.”4 
Eknath’s initiation to spiritual life by Janardan,* traditionally as- 
cribed to the year 1545 when he was just twelve years old, certainly 
prompted his religious eclecticism. Eknath was in the unusual posi- 
tion of being exposed to the highly orthodox Brahminical world, 
through his family ties, and also to Islam, through the dominating 
Ahmednagar sultanate.”° According to tradition, Eknath lived with 
Janardan only six years.” He followed Janardan’s will in all respects, 
setting the ideal of the pious guru-bhakta.” We are told that after a 
prolonged practice of spiritual exercises at Janardan’s feet, coupled 
with the study of texts such as Jiandev’s Jfdanesvari and 
Amrtanubhava,” Eknath attained God’s vision.*° He then married at 
his Guru’s wish and led the life of a householder,’ though with his 
mind always fixed on God.” 

A prolific writer and perhaps the foremost popularizer of nondual 
doctrines through the medium of his mother tongue, Marathi, Eknath 
always wrote his compositions under the joint pen name Eka-Janardan, 
“the Eka(natha) of Janardan.” Even his literary vocation was appar- 
ently inspired by his Guru: while on a pilgrimage with Janardan, Eknath 
listened to a discourse on the Bhagavata Purana and, at his master’s 
direction, wrote a Marathi commentary on the subject. This work bears 
the title Catuhsloki Bhagavata, as it only deals with four verses from the 
ninth chapter of the second skandha of the original text.* This proved 
to be the nucleus of his major work, for he soon turned to the Bhagavata 
Purana again and, between 1570 and 1573, wrote his commentary on 
its eleventh skandha, popularly known as the Eknathi Bhagavata, con- 
taining more than 18,000 ovis.* If Eknath is to be considered the re- 
viver of the thirteenth-fourteenth century bhakti movement, his eclectic 
spirituality also caused him to challenge Brahminical notions of purity 
and codes of conduct. Besides his translations of sacred texts like the 
Bhagavata Purana into Marathi—for which he had to face accusations 
and defend himself before the Brahmins of Benares*—his abhangs and 
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Eknath in meditation surrounded by snakes. 


bhariids carry the message of love and God’s oneness with creatures 
such as dogs, birds, untouchable Mahars, Muslims, prostitutes, beg- 
gars, and a host of lowly characters. Zelliot points out: “After Eknath’s 
death, no one continued his open-handed, open-hearted acceptance of 
all bhaktas. Paithan saw no more radical saints.’””*° ; 

Eknath’s main aim was to find practices and beliefs, in both 
Hinduism and Islam, that could be incorporated into a higher, mysti- 
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cal truth of oneness (ekatva). He envisioned religious conversion as a 
manifestation of ignorance, to be avoided. Modern Marathi hagi- 
ography often casts Eknath in the role of saving Hinduism from the 
hated Muslim tide. However, as both Hindu and Muslim historians 
point out, this medieval period was one of tolerance, participation of 
Hindus in the Islamic government and, perhaps most important of all, 
cultural exchange.” An example of Hindu and Muslim encounter, may 
be found precisely in one of Eknath’s bhariids: the Hindu-Turk Samvad. 
The first and last verses of this poem are illuminating: 


Eknath: 


(1) The goal is one; the ways of worship are different. 
Listen to the dialogue between these two! 


(2) The Turk calls the Hindu “Kafir!” 
The Hindu answers: “I will be polluted—get away!” 
A quarrel broke out between the two; 
A great controversy began. 


Muslim: 


(3) O Brahmin, listen to what I have to say: 
Your scripture is a mystery to everyone. 
God has hands and feet, you say. 
This is really impossible! 


Hindu: 


(4) Listen, you great fool of a Turk! 
See God in all living things. 
You haven’t grasped this point 
And so you have become a nihilist. 


eiish, doDienel Mekia: aia wos. phe. ete, sake) Slebsenyeil 6+ Be. Je »(e; Je 0 


(63) At that moment, they saluted each other. 
With great respect, they embraced. 
Both became content, happy, 
Quiet, calm. 


(64) “You and I quarreled 
to open up the knowledge of the high truth, 
in order to enlighten the very ignorant. 
In place of karma-awakening!” 
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(65) “In place of words we have established the word’s 
meaning.” 
The highest truth pierced them both. 
Enlightenment was the purpose of this quarrel 
Both have been satisfied. 


(66) The argument was about oneness. 
The argument became agreement. 
Eka-Janardan says: “Self-knowledge 
And great bliss came to both.”* 


Eknath’s link with Dattatreya is known only through minor 
works, such as padas and stotras attributed to him, and later hagi- 
ographies.® Besides his Bhavartha-ramayana, a Marathi version of the 
Ramayana of Valmiki, Eknath is known principally for devotional po- 
ems addressed not to Dattatreya but to Vitthala of Pandharpur. Nev- 
ertheless—apart from Eknath’s link with Janardan® it should be noted 
that GodubAi, the last of Eknath’s three children,*! was the mother of 
Muktesvar, “the best representative of the literary talent of the six- 
teenth century”” and a great devotee of Dattatreya, whom he regarded 
as both his deity and Guru. His original name was Mudgala, which he 
later changed into the more poetical pen name Mukteévar, suggestive 
of his devotion to Dattatreya whom he called Lila-visvambhara.* Ac- 
cording to tradition, it was Eknath himself who initiated Muktesvar 
into spiritual life.“ 

Mahipati gives two versions of the darsana which Dattatreya 
granted to Eknath through Jandardan. In the Bhakta-vijaya collection 
(45.82-85), composed in 1762, Dattatreya appears as a Muslim soldier 
on horseback, red-eyed, bristling with weapons, and “speaking the 
language of Muhammadans.” Doubting that this can be his Guru’s 
devata and unwilling to partake food with a Muslim, Eknath, fearing 
pollution, causes the vision to disappear. Nevertheless, soon after 
Dattatreya appears again (45.105ff.) as a Muslim Faqir accompanied 
by a woman who is none other than Maya, and a dog that is really the 
Kamadhenu. This time, despite his hesitation, Eknath is blessed by 
Dattatreya: 


In the Muhammadan language the son of Anasiiya said to 
Janardan, “I am very hungry, let us eat together at once.” On 
producing an earthen vessel with His own hands He himself 
milked the she-dog. Crumbling the bread in the milk, the two sat 
together to eat. The Sadguru said to Janardan: “Who is that whom 
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I see over there? Invite him and bring him here to sit and eat 
with us.” Hearing these words Eknath felt hesitation. “Why, he 
seems clearly to be a Fakir. How shall I do that which is not 
lawful?” ... He came near to the Fakir with fear. He said: “I will 
not stay close to you, but give me at once your favour.” Then 
Janardan in his love gave him a mouthful of what was left... 
Janardan then called Eknath and placed him at his Swami’s feet. 
He gave him His blessing and spoke to him in words of prom- 
ise... Then without a moment’s delay He became invisible. 
Janardan said to Eknath: “You will now be satisfied with what 
has occurred today. Tell me where you have placed the favour 
which He gave you?” Eknath said in reply: “I threw away that 
morsel.” Janardan then took the pansupdari out of his mouth and 
with his own hand put it into Eknath’s mouth.* 


In the Bhakta-lilamyta, composed by Mahipati some years later in 
1774, there is only one darsana of Dattatreya (13.164-205). Again, he 
appears as a Muslim, dressed in leather and with bloodshot eyes. 
Eknath overcomes his doubts and is blessed by Dattatreya who “cast- 
ing aside his Muhammadan guise ...assumed the beautiful saguna 
form, six armed, of elongated eyes, his face the ornament of the uni- 
verse.”*° In chapter 52 of the recent Datta-prabodha, which Dhere dates 
to 1860,” Eknath encounters Dattatreya three times: the god appears 
as a Muslim huntsman, as a Pathan, and as a Malang,** proving the 
persistence in oral tradition” of the fourteenth-century Mahanubhava 
stories reviewed in chapter 4.°° Eknath had apparently no knowledge 
of any story connecting Dattatreya with ParaSurama and Renuka, for 
in his Bhavartha-ramayana the funeral ceremonies of Jamadagni and 
Renuka are dismissed in half a verse: “Then in the Sahyadri ParasSurama 
performed the last rites for the two of them.”°! 

The link between Dattatreya and the Varkari tradition continues 
after Eknath. Tukaram’s Guru, Sri Raghava Caitanya, is said to have 
received initiation by Datta in a vision he had at Girnar. Tukaram 
himself (1598-1649), the most beloved Sant in the Varkari sampradaya, 
has celebrated Dattatreya in a few of his abhangs.* Here is one, show- 
ing that the image of Datta with three heads and six arms was a 
familiar one from the sixteenth century: 


I fall prostrate before the one with three heads and six hands. 
A bag of alms hanging from his shoulder; 

Dogs in front of him. 

He bathes in the Ganga daily. 
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A staff and water-pot are in his hands; 

On his feet are clanking wooden sandals; 

On his head a splendrous coil of hair; 

On his body beautiful ashes. 

Tuka says, I bow to him who is clad in space.® 


To Samarth Ramdas (1608-81), the great religious and political 
activist establisher of the Mahardstra-dharma (first propounded by 
Sarasvati Gangadhar in the Guru-caritra) is ascribed an drati of three 
stanzas in Datta’s praise. In the first stanza he extols the birth of the 
deity, narrating how Brahma, Visnu, and Siva tried to ruin the tapas 
of Anasitya and Atri, and how they were finally converted into infants 
by Anasiya. In the second stanza, the wives of the three gods come 
to visit Anastiya, begging her to return their husbands to them. Anastya 
asks them to recognize their respective husbands in the three babes, 
but they fail to do so. Anasiiya then explains to the goddesses the 
logic of the various manifestations of the Godhead, after which they 
return satisfied to their abodes. The third stanza presents the belief 
that Dattatreya is constantly present in the world, moving to three 
different places during the course of the day: at Kasi in the morning 
for his bath, at Karvir for his meal,* and then at Matapur or Mahur 
where he rests for the night. The author finally offers his respects to 
the deity whose life and deeds are so wonderful.* In his Dasa-bodha, 
Ramdas mentions the school based on the chanting of Datta’s name as 
one of the “salvation schools” current in Maharashtra, alongside those 
of Rama, Vitthala, Siva, Krsna, Hari, and so forth.* 

With the encyclopedic writer Dasopant we come to one of the 
greatest devotees of Dattatreya. Dasopant, who used to refer to him- 
self as the follower or servant of Datta, is believed to have been born 
in 1551 and to have died in 1615.” He was a contemporary of Eknath, 
and Mahipati, in his Bhakta-lilamrta, records their meeting. Most schol- 
ars are of the opinion that Dasopant lived under the rule of Ali Barid 
Shah (d. 1582), the Muslim king of Bedar. At Amba Jogai, also known 
as Mominabad, is the samadhi or tomb of Dasopant. Two families liv- 
ing there claim descent from Dasopant: one called the major branch 
(thorlen devghar), the other the minor branch (dhakten devghar). Other 
branches of the family are said to be at Bavagi near Bedar and at 
Candrapur near Nagpur and all claim to possess manuscript copies of 
Dasopant’s works.** A member of the so-called Eknath-paficaka,® 
Dasopant was an incredibly prolific writer. 

The anonymous and incomplete seventeenth- or eighteenth- 
century Dasopant-caritra is our only available source on Dasopant, there 
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presented as an Avatara of Datta. We are told that he was born in a 
Brahmin family in the village of Narayanpeth, then under the rule of 
the Bahamani dynasty of Bedar. His father, despandya of Narayan- 
peth, was named Digambarpant or Digambarraya, and his mother 
was named Parvati.*! Dasopant’s legendary life may be usefully sum- 
marized. His birth is described thus: 


This Maharaj Dasopant, having the very form of Shri Datta, 
descended verily for the saving of the world into the home of the 
householder Digambar. He, whose face was full of smiles, long 
eyed, straight-nosed, of fair complexion, his hands reaching to 
his knees, possessed of every noble quality, and beyond all com- 
parison, descended as an Avatar into this world.” 


When Dasopant was twelve years old® he was taken hostage by 
the Bahamani king, due to a debt of 200,000 rupees that Digambarraya 
had contracted with the Muslim monarch. If in one month’s time 
Digambarraya did not repay his debt, the boy would remain with the 
king and be converted to Islam. However, in response to Dasopant’s 
innate purity and devotion, Dattatreya himself, disguised as an un- 
touchable Mahar,“ appeared at the king’s palace just before the laps- 
ing of the alloted time: 


Becoming a Mahar (Padewar), a staff in his hand, a blanket on 
his shoulder, and with cash and bills of exchange in his hand, he 
suddenly appeared in their midst. He greeted them with “Salam! 
Salam!” Looking all around He saw extreme bewilderment. He 
was the Supreme-God directly before them, but all were dull of 
wit, and did not recognize Him.” 


Saying he had been sent by Digambarraya, he gave the king all 
the money he had requested and more, instantly vanishing from 
sight. Saved from the humiliation of losing his Brahminical state, 
Dasopant returned to his parents in great pomp, the king having 
realized the divine intervention and the boy’s greatness. After nar- 
rating the events to his astonished parents, who knew nothing of the 
Mahar and had no money to repay the debt, Dasopant realized 
Dattatreya’s grace. At the age of sixteen, he decided to consecrate 
his life to his beloved deity by becoming an Avadhita, wholly iden- 
tifying himself with Datta. In secret, Dasopant set out for Matapur, 
the privileged abode of Dattatreya and believed to be his original 
seat of manifestation as well as his sleeping place. Following the 
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course of the Godavari, during his journey he stopped at Hilalpur 
and made a visit to one Krsnajipant, said to be the best of bhaktas, 
assuring him that Datta would grant him moksa. He visited Prempur, 
where he worshipped Martanda with great devotion, then proceed- 
ing to Nanded. Here he was questioned about his parents by the 
local people, who realized Dasopant’s spiritual excellence. He re- 
plied that Avadhita was both his mother and father in every place, 
and that he had no one but him. Finally, Dasopant arrived at Matapur, 
said to be the original place for gaining the fourth state (turtya), where 
the lord of Yogins rests. After climbing to the top of the sacred moun- 
tain of Matapur, he entered the temple of Tripurasundari,” where 
he worshipped the goddess with sixteenfold rites, asking her the 
boon of meeting Dattatreya. He said, “Aside from Thee, O Amba, 
there is no door to the attaining of Datta.” The goddess granted him 
a vision of Dattatreya. Dasopant then climbed to the summit of the 
Sahyadri range, to the abode of Datta, stopping on his way at 
Anastya’s shrine. 

At this point, the Dasopant-caritra (verses 414 to 636) furnishes an 
account of the Puranic story of Anasttya. The text thus describes 
Dattatreya’s birth: 


It was on the second day of the dark half of the month of Karttika, 
on a Monday, under the constellation of Krttika, that Sri Dattatreya 
descended as Avatara in the home of Anasaya. Beautiful was he 
with his feet placed together. He obscured the light of a million 
suns. Around his beautiful waist was the yellow silk garment. 
Around his neck a garland of flowers displayed its beauty. He 
was of a complexion purely dark, tender-limbed, a face with a 
soft smile, extraordinarily beautiful. A crown on his head, and 
alligator shaped earrings glistened in his lordly ears. His six arms 
bristled with weapons, of various kinds in each hand. Such was 
the fair form in which the giver of blessing to Atri manifested 
himself. In his two lower hands were a rosary and water-jar. In 
his middle hands a musical instrument and trident. In his glori- 
ous upper lotus hands the divine conch-shell and disk displayed 
their beauty.® 


After the long parenthesis, beginning at verse 636, Dasopant is 
described climbing the mountain toward Datta’s shrine. His appear- 
ance along the way excited the curiosity of the local people, who 
recognized him as a great soul, a yoga-bhrasta.° They questioned him 
about his Guru. Dasopant answered that he saw only Datta every- 
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Trimukhi Dattatreya as Raja Yogin. 


treya 


, the deity appeared to him in 


asopant then retired in solitude and began his 


austerities and meditations, concentrating his whole being on Datta 


for twelve full years. After this period 


where and always. D 
a dream, telling him: 
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Go from here to Raksasa-bhuvana on the bank of the Ganga 
(Godavari). On the sand bed of the river you will find without 
fail my padukas. While performing your austere rites there you 
will easily gain a direct manifestation of Myself. I, Avadhita, 
will meet you there without effort on your part.” 


Dasopant obeyed and, under the riverbed of the Godavari, found 
Datta’s padukas and worshipped them. Sitting on the riverbed, totally 
absorbed in meditation on Dattatreya, he finally attained his darsana.” 
Dasopant proceeded to worship him and sang his praise.” Datta com- 
forted Dasopant, embracing him and saying sweet words. He invited 
him to ask for whatever boon his heart desired. Dasopant asked that 
he might take refuge at his feet, thus making him his padukas.” Might- 
ily pleased, Dattatreya blessed Dasopant by giving him the highest 
upadesa: the explanation of the great maha-vakya aham brahmasmi.” After 
this, Dasopant lost himself in contemplation, the whole world within 
and without having become the very form of Datta. Having been re- 
turned to consciousness by his Sadguru, Dasopant again praised his 
lord and confessed his unwillingness to reenter the world and its sensu- 
ous trappings. Datta assured him by saying that he, Dasopant, was 
verily the perfect sat-cit-dnanda. Dasopant again bowed to his Sadguru 
and asked the final, supreme question: why did Dattatreya, unchange- 
able and qualityless (nirguna), appear with the three gunas.” To this, 
Datta answered thus: 


While Brahma was existing in its own joy, the sentence “I am 
Brahman” arose spontaneously from it suddenly. Just as when a 
person is fast asleep, and then awakes of his own accord, so in 
Its true nature this sound arose. And this sound in Its true nature 
is called the Great Maya, the Mine-of-knowledge. And whatever 
forms there are, they belong to it altogether. From this Supreme 
Being there developed the law of cause and effect, and to this is 
given the name of Primal material cause [mila-prakrti], gener- 
ally spoken of simply as Prakrti.”° 


At this point, the manuscript abruptly ends (verse 778). Appar- 
ently Dasopant, after living at various sites along the Godavari, finally 
settled at Amba Jogai where he died in 1615. 

Among the fifty-two works ascribed to Dasopant,” both in 
Marathi and Sanskrit, the most outstanding is the Gitarnava (The 
Ocean of the Gita), a versified commentary on the Bhagavad-gita often 
ramifying into long digressions, containing more than 100,000 ovis.”8 
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Tulpule notes: 


Dasopant is like an iceberg, only one-tenth part of which is vis- 
ible and the remainder is submerged. A sample study has shown 
that where Jihandev writes five ovis by way of commentary on 
the Gita, Dasopant writes about 1,300. The anecdote that he re- 
quired ink worth a penny every day and that it took twenty 
years to complete this work may be true.” 


Dasopant was a master for his delineations of characters and 
fluid style. Apart from the Gitdrnava, certainly known to Moropant 
(1729-94) and probably to Ramdas, copies of Dasopant’s works have 
been found only among his descendants and at Yekhehal at the Apcand 
matha of the poet Atmaram, author in c. 1800 of an encyclopedic biog- 
raphy of Ramdas, the Dasa-visrama-dhama.*! Among Dasopant’s works 
are the Gitartha-candrika, a much smaller exposition of the Gita; the 
Grantha-raja, an independent philosophical treatise; the Padarnava (The 
Ocean of Devotional Songs); and the Pafici-karana, a work on meta- 
physics written on a long piece of cloth popularly known as Pasodi.* 
Among other works attributed to Dasopant (often referred to as 
Digambara-anucara),® are the Datta-mahatmya™ and various collections 
of devotional hymns dedicated to Dattatreya: the Dattatreya-nama-vali, 
the Dattatreya-dasa-nama-stotra, the Dattatreya-dvadasa-nama-stotra, the 
Dattatreya-sodasa-nama-stotra,® the Dattatreya-sata-nama-stotra, the 
Dattatreya-sahasra-nama-stotra, and the Siddha-dattatreya-stotra. 

The earliest references to Dasopant are to be found in Mahipati’s 
hagiographic works. Apart from a mention of Dasopant in a list of 
saints in Bhakta-vijaya 57.178 and an invocation in chapter 1 of the 
Bhakta-lilamrta (in which he is described as having received Datta’s 
blessings), there are two relevant loci in the Bhakta-lilamrta both of 
which relate him to Eknath. The first, narrated in Bhakta-lilamrta 22.48- 
65, records Dasopant’s forest meeting with Eknath, who was return- 
ing from Benares. The second, in Bhakta-lilamyta 22.79-101, furnishes 
an account of a visit paid by Dasopant to Eknath at Paithan. Both 
episodes are worth quoting: 


From childhood Dasopant had cherished the desire for a visible 
manifestation of Sri Dattatreya. He had therefore undertaken se- 
vere austerities .. . He abandoned all his friends and went alone 
into the forest. He lived on fallen leaves. He took not the least 
care of his body. He slept on the bare rock, enduring cold and 
heat. If any human being unexpectedly appeared, he would run 
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away from him. Without ceasing he kept Sri Dattatreya in his 
mind. From these austerities...he finally lost all bodily con- 
sciousness, and because he slept on rocks, his body was covered 
with sores. For twenty years he carried on austerities ... then 
finally Dattatreya gave him a visible manifestation of Himself.*° 
As Dattatreya embraced him, his body became divine, and 
through the blessing bestowed upon him he became a prolific 
poet. And through the grace of the Sadguru...there came to 
him great wealth®” and the respect of great men... 

Dasopant had placed his abode in Amba Jogai. He had heard 
of Sri Eknath’s good fame from everyone’s lips. As Eknath was 
returning from the supreme pilgrimage (Benares), the two unex- 
pectedly met. They embraced one another with great joy in their 
hearts ... After much solicitation, Dasopant took Eknath to his 
home. Waves of joy and happiness arose in his soul... They 
dined on daintily cooked food. Then they listened to the reading 
of the Bhagavata, and at night Hari kirtanas took place, attracting 
all and sundry. 

A month thus passed, and then Eknath asked leave... 
Dasopant pleaded with him to accept horses and money for the 
journey... Sri Eknath, however, had a mind indifferent to worldly 
things, and would take none of Dasopant’s wealth. Nor would 
he even take a horse, “Because,” he said, “the way is difficult.”* 
In leaving, Eknath said to Dasopant: “I am to celebrate at my 
home the festival of the birthday of Krsna.” If it is convenient, 
come to the sacred city of Pratisthana.” “I certainly will come,” 
he replied.” 


Two months passed in this way, and then came the festival of 
Krsna’s birth. Uddhava,” according to his custom, began to make 
all the necessary preparations ... Suddenly, on the day of full 
moon Dasopant arrived... Eknath had not heard that he had 
arrived, when unexpectedly he appeared at the main door. A 
strange sight was now seen. Sri Datta, with his trident in his 
hand, stood watching at the entrance, as a doorkeeper. Dasopant 
saw him, and was supremely amazed. He leaped from his 
palanquin and made a sdistanga-namaskara.* He embraced Datta 
and exclaimed: “Why have you come here?” The Son of 
Anasiya .. . replied: “Eknath is not a human bhakta, but a visible 
Avatara of Sri Panduranga.” For the salvation of the world he 
has become an Avatara in this kali-yuga. Only if by good fortune 
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there exists the richness of a punya, performed in a former birth, 
can one have the opportunity of serving him. Know this fact for 
a truth. I hold this trident in my hand, and guard securely the 
door. I will go in and inform Eknath of your presence. Until 
then, do not enter in.” As Avadhita thus spoke, Dasopant was 
overcome with astonishment, and extolling Sri Natha’s glory said: 
“I did not recognize his extraordinary greatness.” Sri Datta in- 
formed Eknath that Dasopant had come to see him, and Eknath 
with Uddhava came out to welcome him... They fell at each 
other’s feet and embraced one another. Eknath then took Dasopant 
by the hand, and led him into the house. Uddhava made the 
proper arrangements for all the palanquins and carriages. He 
gave the men the materials and the necessities for cooking. Noth- 
ing was lacking... Dasopant performed his bath, and finished 
his meal with Eknath. All night he sat listening to the Hari 
kirtanas . .. He then perfumed the image of Panduranga, anointed 
him and worshipped him with various ceremonies . .. The Brah- 
mins recited aloud from the Vedas, and finally handfuls of flow- 
ers were offered. The days were spent in feeding Brahmins, the 
nights in Hari kirtanas. From the first day of the fortnight to the 
ninth, the festival was at its full. On the tenth, the Gopal-kala™ 
was excellently dramatized. Dasopant . . . exclaimed: “I have seen 
with my own eyes the unprecedented, gracious voice of Sri 
Eknath, his make-up, his dramatic power, and his mine of philo- 
sophic knowledge. I thought myself to be a worshiper of Datta 
in visible form, but since seeing the glory of Eknath with my 
own eyes, I have become one-who-recognizes-no-duality.” The 
great festival ended, there was feasting on the twelfth day. 
Dasopant then took leave, and returned to his own home.” 


In this last account Mahipati, to emphasize Eknath’s greatness, 
has Dattatreya serve him as his doorkeeper. That a god may act as the 
servant of a saint is not exceptional in hagiographic literature. Bhakta- 
vijaya 46.144 narrates how Sri Krsna himself, disguised as a menial 
Brahmin (Sri Khandya), served Eknath and his wife in their house. 
This narration precedes the famous episode of Eknath freely eating 
with untouchables. The story goes that he once invited untouchables 
to a feast prepared for Brahmins only. In this way he attracted the 
wrath of the orthodox circles of Paithan which outcasted him. Then, 
however, Krsna as the menial Brahmin intervened telling Eknath to 
serve a feast to all his ancestors. The ancestors came, and all the Brah- 
mins of Paithan saw the splendid heavenly Brahmins eating at Eknath’s 
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table. This divine approbation of the saint’s behavior led the 
Brahminical authorities to reintegrate him into the Brahmin caste. 

Coming back to our story of Dasopant’s visit to Eknath, it is clear 
that Mahipati—a staunch Bhagavata and a devotee of Vitthala—envi- 
sioned Eknath as superior to Dasopant. In the end, Dasopant is said 
to have passed from a dualistic type of devotion to the supreme 
nondual vision, thanks to Eknath’s influence and teachings. 

After Janardan, Eknath, Dasopant, and MukteSsvar, R. C. Dhere 
presents a list of nine other prominent figures in the Sadhu-Sant Datta 
parampara: Niraftijan Raghunath, Narayan Maharaj Jalvankar, 
Manikprabhu, Akkalkot Maharaj, Vasudevananda Sarasvati, Maharaj 
Balekundrikar, Visnudas, Ramananda Bidkar, and Diksit Svamin. A 
longer list is offered by H. S. Joshi, who, though excluding the last 
three, adds eight more names: Bhairav Avadhita Jnansagar, Dattanath 
Ujjayinikar, Yogananda Sarasvati alias Gand Maharaj, Sai Baba of Sirdi, 
Nari Maharaj, Sri Datta Maharaj of Aste, Narayan Maharaj Kedgaokar, 
and finally Ranga Avadhita, born in 1898. N. S. Karandikar comes 
up with an even longer list, comprising forty personalities: herein, 
Gorakhnath stands as the originator of the lineage and is followed by 
the three Mahanubhava sect-figures Cakrapani, Govindaprabhu, and 
Cakradhar.” G. S. Ghurye also mentions one Atmaram Paramahamsa 
(d. 1731), who, though not listed by Dhere, Joshi, and Karandikar, was 
a significant figure within the Marathi Datta movement: 


Atmaram Paramahamsa was a unique personality. He represents 
the Maharashtrian counterpart of Kabir. He believed in a synthe- 
sis of Hinduism and Islam... He named his tutelary deity Shaha 
Datta. The date of his birth is not known. He was well-known in 
Khandesh by a.p. 1678 and relinquished his body in a.p. 1731. It 
pee volumes for the work of Nrsimha Sarasvati...that this 
aiva ascetic as a Paramahamsa not only adopted Datta as his 
tutelary deity, but tended to live after the pattern of Dattatreya’s 
description as a Paramahamsa . . . in the state of an infatuated child. 
The ascetics who adopted Datta...whether they were 
formally of a new school or of the older Saiva school, may be 
said to have belonged to a distinctive Maharashtrian school of 
asceticism.” 


This “distinctive Maharashtrian school of asceticism,” is the Datta 
sampradaya founded by Nrsimha Sarasvati. But not all ascetics who 
adopted Datta as their ista-devata necessarily belonged to it. As seen, 
a larger koiné of ascetics who chose Datta as their ista-devata comprised 
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Nathas, Mahanubhavas, Aghoris, Saktas, Sufis, and so forth. This is 
what has been more generally termed the Dattatreya movement, to 
whom the ascetics comprised in the above lists belonged. These Gu- 
rus, Yogins, and Faqirs are viewed by their devotees as Avataras of 
Dattatreya. They are all celebrated for their superhuman powers and 
charisma—often of a bizarre, unmatta character—as well as for their 
wisdom and devotion. Most of them are connected with the main 
centers of Datta worship, both old and new, such as Girnar (Nirafijan 
Raghunath, Narayan Maharaj Jalvankar) and Ganagaptr 
(Vasudevananda Sarasvati, Maharaj Balekundrikar, Sri Datta Maharaj 
of Aste, Narayan Maharaj Kedgaokar, Ranga Avadhita). In these sanc- 
tified places, they are believed to have obtained inspiration and 
saksatkara from the deity. Some, however, are totally detached from 
any pilgrimage place or sampradaya, as is the case with Sai Baba of 
Sirdi (d. 1918), while others, such as Dattanath Ujjayinikar (1718-1849), 
are connected with the Natha tradition of northern India. Significantly, 
at least one of these saints, Nari Maharaj (1869-1923),” can be identi- 
fied as a Muslim and three others, namely, Manikprabhu (1817-65), 
Akkalkot Maharaj (d. 1878), and Sai Baba—believed to be intimately 
linked with one another—are eclectic figures, Sai Baba evidencing a 
Sufi background.’ 

From a literary standpoint, Vasudevananda Sarasvati (1854- 
1914)'' stands out as a prominent figure within the parampara, being 
as he is the only one to have written about Dattatreya both in Sanskrit 
and Marathi and to have collected most of the previous materials 
written on the deity’s worship. Apart from his many stotras in 
Dattatreya’s praise (see the Datta-mahatmya),’” among Vasudevananda’s 
major works are the Guru Samhita and the two-thousand verse Dvi- 
sahasri, both based on the Guru-caritra. His Datta Purana, in sixty-four 
chapters, presents all the main stories, both Puranic and sectarian, 
regarding Dattatreya and his worship.'® 

The already mentioned Datta-prabodha, a Marathi composition 
attributed to Kavadibova dating around 1860, is another popular text 
within the contemporary Datta movement, describing the /ilas of the 
deity as drawn from the Puranas and other sources. Most of the devo- 
tional, sectarian literature on Dattatreya, however, is unpublished and 
lies scattered in Indian libraries. Gonda summarizes the situation thus: 


A good many of these writings belong to the usual genres pro- 
duced and handed down in various religious communities, such 
as stotras (hymns of praise), sahasranama-stotras (thousand names), 
mantras, kavacas (“armours,” that is, preservative charms). There is 
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a Dattdatreya-gayatr1, a Dattatreya-gita, a Dattatreya-campu, a 
Dattatreya-tantra, etc. The Datta-mahatmya, dealing with the life of 
the deity, contains in the form of a dialogue between Maitreya and 
Vidura the story of Atri observing penance to obtain a boon from 
the . . . trinity who wished to be born as his sons, and other mytho- 
logical themes as well as Dattatreya’s attachment to wine and 
women. Other works deal with ritual: the Dattatreya-kalpa, the 
Dattatreya-pija-paddhati (a ritual manual of Dattatreya worship).’ 


Within a nondual’® philosophical framework, the modern saints 
in the parampara evidence common traits. In the first place, a high 
degree of tolerance and eclecticism both inter-religious (interaction 
and amalgamation with Sufism) as well as intra-religious (Nathism 
mingling with Brahmanism, the Mahanubhavas, Saiva Tantrism, etc.). 
In the second place, a teaching stressing bhakti toward the deity and 
the Guru, exemplified by the topicality of paduka worship within the 
cult, culminating in an attitude of surrender.’ The upadesa is linked 
to the most important feature of the Guru, Yogin, or Faqir: his per- 
sonal charisma, which typically identifies him as a miracle worker 
having great siddhis. Finally, the value of asceticism and samnyasa— 
though again not necessarily within a Suddha Brahminical context—as 
exemplified by lord Dattatreya himself, paradigm of the assimilative 
Yogin and supreme Avadhita. Today the Dattatreya movement main- 
tains an important place in the religious life of Maharashtra, fostering 
the ideal of a synthetic spirituality. On one level, through the vitality 
of the Datta sampradaya and the alleged sanctity of pilgrimage sites 
such as Ganagapur, renown as a powerful healing center. On an even 
broader level, through the activities of the living saints and their sthanas. 
These holy men, by acquiring fame as miracle workers and healers, 
continue even after their death to keep devotion to Datta alive.’” In 
conclusion, it can be said that the legacy of Dattatreya’s assimilative 
force successfully spread and was received even within part of the 
Varkari tradition as well as in a variety of Marathi religious circles. In 
the course of centuries, this ongoing network of relations brought to 
the fore an always richer, integrative spirituality, which is the distinc- 
tive mark of the Dattatreya movement to the present day. 


Notes 


1. See Vaudeville, “The Shaiva-Vaishnava Synthesis in Maharashtrian 
Santism,” 223-24. 
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2. Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, 353. On Canda Bodhale being 
Janardan’s Guru, see also Dhere, Musalman Marathi Santa-Kavi, 87-89. 

Written in 1645 and containing 2,319 ovis, the Yoga-sangrama is the most 
outstanding of Sheikh Muhammad's three philosophical compositions. 

Sheikh Muhammad (1560-1650) of Srigonde, Ahmednagar district, is thought 
to be an Avatara of Kabir. He was the son of Raje Muhammad, a Kadri Sufi. In 
chapter 15 of his Yoga-sarigrama, Sheikh Muhammad states that Canda Bodhale 
was the Guru of both Janardan and himself. On Sheikh Muhammad, see 
Kulkarnee, “Medieval Maharashtra and Muslim Saint-Poets,” 217-19; Wagle, 
“Hindu-Muslim Interactions in Medieval Maharashtra,” 56-58. 

Also known as Candrabhat, Canda Bodhale was a Vaisnava and yet, being 
a follower of the Sufi path, dressed like a Malang or a Fagir. His shrine, 
situated east of the fort of Daulatabad, was built like a Muslim tomb in order 
not to displease the Muslim rulers; see Bhakta-lilamrta 14.173-76. These days, 
a fair in Canda Bodhale’s honor is held every year on the fifth day of the lunar 
half of the month of Caitra. 

The Kadri or Qadiriyya order was brought to India by Muhammad Ghawth 
(d. 1482 or 1517). It was imported from Iraq by the Bahamani sultans and has 
been present on Deccani soil from 1422; see Schimmel, Islam in the Indian 
Subcontinent, 59. On Hindu-Muslim syncretism in the Deccan, see van Skyhawk, 
“Nasiruddin and Adinath, Nizamuddin and Kaniphnath: Hindu-Muslim Re- 
ligious Syncretism in the Folk Literature of the Deccan.” 


3. See van Skyhawk, Bhakti und Bhakta: Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zum Heilsbegriff und zur religiosen Umwelt des Sri Sant Eknath. 
By the same author, see “Sufi Influence in the Ekanathi-bhagavat: Some Obser- 
vations on the Text and Its Historical Context.” 


4. A Muslim weaver (julaha) of Benares, Kabir was the greatest poet- 
singer of the north Indian Sant tradition. Considered a Sufi by the Muslims 
and a bhakta of the Ramananda school by the Hindus, he represented a pecu- 
liar blending of traditional Hinduism, the Vaisnava bhakti of the great reform- 
ers, and the Yogic Natha schools. His iconoclastic nondualism might be 
classified as nirguna-bhakti, of which he was the initiator. Though Kabir did 
not adhere to Natha beliefs, he appears to have been more conversant with the 
Natha tradition than with the Islamic orthodox tradition; on the connections 
of northern Santism with Nathism, see Barthwal, The Nirguna School of Hindi 
Poetry. On Kabir, see Vaudeville’s two-volume study, entitled Kabir; see also 
Vaudeville’s A Weaver Named Kabir: Selected Verses with a Detailed Biographical 
and Historical Introduction. On the nirguni tradition, see Lorenzen, “The Lives 
of Nirguni Saints.” By the same author, see Praises to a Formless God: Nirguni 
Texts from North India. In a poem by a disciple of Dad, Sundaradas the younger 
(1596-1689), Dattatreya is thus described among other nirguni saints of the 
kali-yuga: “The hero Dattatrey roams at will. Independent, not dependent, he 
wiped out all distinctions”; see ibid., 162. 
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5. See Barthwal, Traditions of Indian Mysticism. Based upon Nirguna School of 
Hindi Poetry, 62. This ramaini is taken from the Benares edition of the Bijak. With 
reference to Kabir’s denial that God may specially manifest in the dasa-avataras, 
a Kabir-panthi motto says: “Dattatreya, Gorakhnath, Hanuman, and Prahlada 
neither read scriptures nor got instruction and yet obtained immortal bodies, 
but Krsna died by a single arrow”; see ibid., 290. What appears a variant to this 
saying, however, says: “Brahma is dead with Siva... the immortals are dead. 
In Mathura, Krishna, the cowherd, died. The ten bitedenations ...are dead. 
Machhandranath, Gorakhnath, Dattatreya and Vyas are no longer living. Kabir 
cries with a loud voice: all these have fallen into the slip-knot of death”; see 
Russell and Lal, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, 1:236. 


6. See Vaudeville, Kabir: Au cabaret de l'amour, 77. See also H. H. Wilson, 
A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 240 n. 1. 


7. For the popular Marathi perception of Kabir, see Abbott and Godbole, 
Stories of Indian Saints, vol. 1, chaps. 5-7, 11, 24. On the major legends concerning 
Kabir, see Lorenzen, Kabir Legends and Ananta-Das’s Kabir Parachai. 


8. Noteworthy in this regard is the case of the Sai Baba of Sirdi 
(d. 1918) from the Ahmednagar district, believed by his devotees to be an 
Avatara of Dattatreya. When he was once asked to which religion he be- 
longed, he tersely answered: “Kabir.” He often identified himself with Kabir, 
saying he had beenchis disciple in one of his previous lives. For a presentation 
of Sai Baba’s life and teachings, as well as for an overview of his connection 
with Kabir, see Rigopoulos, The Life and Teachings of Sai Baba of Shirdi. 


9. One of Visnu’s names, meaning “exciting or agitating men” (janan 
ardati iti janardana). The 126th name in the list of the 1,000 names of the god; 
see Mahabharata 13.149.27b. 


10. Agvalayana was a pupil of Saunaka, author of siitras relating to the Rg 
Veda and founder of a Vedic school. 


11. An arati on Nrsimha Sarasvati, still sung at Ganagapur, is tradition- 
ally ascribed to Janardan. 


12. Ranade, Mysticism in Maharashtra, 218-19. 


13. According to Krsnadas Jagadananda, author in 1698 of the Pratisthana- 
caritra, the name of Janardan’s Guru was Candraégekhar, called an incarnation 
of Dattatreya (1.28). This Candrasekhar, however, is probably Canda Bodhale 
whom Mahipati calls Candrabhat in his Bhakta-lilamrta. 


14. Abbott, The Life of Eknath: Sri Eknath Charita, 17-18. 

Anusthana is a religious goku 

“With proper ceremony”: This ritual, previously mentioned as customary 
for Nrsimha Sarasvati, is a common practice among Saiva adepts. Sand lirigas 
are found on the banks of rivers, near temples or holy fords. On the phallus, 
emblem of Siva’s potency and creative power, see Mahadev Chakravarti, The 
Concept of Rudra-Siva through the Ages, 106-42. 
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15. Ranade, Mysticism in Maharashtra, 229-30. 

“Continued to perform the duties of that station”: When one has mentally 
renounced all fruits of actions and is firmly established in Brahman, worldly 
duties are believed to represent no hindrance, just as writing on water leaves 
no traces whatsoever. 

The concrete sign of Datta’s grace, Janardan’s experiences of ecstasy sig- 
nal mystical initiation. 


16. On the alleged Sufi influence, see van Skyhawk, “Sufi Influence in the 
Ekanathi-bhagavat: Some Observations on the Text and Its Historical Context,” 
72-73. The lesson of performing actions without leaving any contaminating 
traces (naiskarmya) finds its locus classicus in chapter 5 of the Bhagavad-gita. 


17. A famous abhang credited to Tukaram says: 


By the grace of the Sant the building is complete. 

Jnandev laid the foundation and raised the temple frame. 

His servant Nama filled out the temple structure. 

Janardan’s Eknath put up the column of the Bhagavata. 

Sing bhajan at peace: Tuka has become the pinnacle! 

(Panshikar, Vi§vavandh Sri Tukaram Maharaj Yarichi Sampirna Abhang, 
abhang 4488) 


18. Though Eknath probably never met with followers of Kabir and Raidas 
during his pilgrimage to Benares and the north in 1573, he was certainly 
aware of a living tradition: he mentions about fifty Sants in his works. 


19. The term has no clear etymology. Bhariids have no standard form and 
are more often acted out rather than being sung as bhakti songs. 


20. Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, 354. 


21. The Nathas—though relatively dormant from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century—produced some notable works even during Muslim rule: 
Mukundaraj’s Yoga-martanda and Miala-stambha, Satyamalanath’s Siddhanta- 
rahasya and Nava-ratna-mala, and the rare palm-leaf manuscript Vaijanatha- 
kala-nidhi. Another manuscript with the title Mila-stambha, but attributed to 
“Dattatreya Avadhita,” is found as n. 671 in the catalogue of the Marathi 
manuscripts in the Charles D’Ochoa Collection. 


22. See Zelliot, “Eknath’s Bhariids: The Sant as Link Between Cultures,” 
102-3. 


23. See Ranade, Mysticism in Maharashtra, 256-58. 


24. The name Bhanudas, “slave of the sun,” was apparently attached to 
him because of a piija honoring the sun, which the ten-year-old saint per- 
formed for seven days in a temple outside Paithan. Bhanudas brought back 
the image of god Vitthala to Pandharpur from Hampi. On Bhanudas, see 
Ranade, Mysticism in Maharashtra, 213-14, 218. Also, Abbott, Bhanudas: A 
Translation from the Bhakta-vijaya of Mahipati. 
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25. According to Jagadananda, earliest biographer of Eknath, it was 
Cakrapani who entrusted young Eknath to his friend Janardan. At the time, 
Janardan was living in “Amadavati,” perhaps the modern Ahmednagar, and 
not in Devgiri or Daulatabad as Mahipati—relying on KeSava’s Life of Eknath 
written at Devagad in 1720—claims in his Bhakta-lilamrta. Jagadananda states 
that Janardan moved to Daulatabad around 1547, after bringing Eknath’s 
education to completion. For Mahipati’s version of Eknath’s meeting with 
Janardan, see Abbott, The Life of Eknath, 7-9. 


26. The Islamic influence on Eknath is highlighted by the number of 
Persian and Arabic words found in his works, as well as by the presence of 
Muslim holy men in his bhariids; on the five instances in which Eknath met 
with some facets of Islam, see Zelliot, “A Medieval Encounter between Hindu 
and Muslim: Eknath’s Drama-Poem Hindu-Turk Samvad,” 174-75. 


27. The Pratisthana-caritra claims that Eknath completed his education 
with Janardan at the age of fourteen. 


28. A famous episode highlights Eknath’s identification with Janardan. 
When Janardan was meditating on a distant hill, enemies suddenly attacked 
the fort of Daulatabad. Eknath, who had remained at the fort, assumed the 
form of Janardan, that is, disguised himself as his Guru, fought bravely, and 
defeated the enemies. Afterwards, he put aside the robes of his teacher and 
began his usual work. Janardan came to know of the incident and his joy 
knew no bounds. Eknath’s absorption into the personality of his Guru is simi- 
lar to the discipline known as fand-fi-sh-Shaykh among Sufis: the personality of 
the pupil (murid) is absorbed into the personality of the master (shaykh). An 
account of Eknath’s updasana toward Janardan, including miraculous feats per- 
formed by Eknath, is found in Abbot, The Life of Eknath, 9-14, 17. 


29. The ascendancy of Jnandev on Eknath is shown not only from the 
latter’s major work, the Eknathi Bhagavata, but also from Eknath’s critical edi- 
tion of the Jfianesvart, today regarded as the standard text. This work is be- 
lieved to have been divinely inspired by JAandev himself. 


30. This mystical experience, related to an episode of diligent accounting 
work of Eknath, is expressed in one of his abhangs: 


Janardan is the Lord of the three worlds. He opened an account with me. 
The account was for large amounts. And always in the name of Ram. He 
gave me “I am He” as his bond. I reverently accepted it. He gave me 
garments of love. I received from him the leaves of Salvation. I quickly 
built the city of Absorption into Brahman. I went and sat in the bastion of 
Caitanya. I will collect the revenue of Self-knowledge and I will send it to 
my Swami. By the hands of the saints will I send the balance of accounts. 
Bhakti will be the beautiful receipt. Such are the business relations I ac- 
quired through punya in a former birth. I am fully satisfied in Janardan. 
(Abbott, The Life of Eknath, 16) 
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31. According to the Pratisthana-caritra, Janardan chose the daughter of 
Trivikrama Sastri of Daulatabad as Eknath’s wife. It was only after Eknath’s 
departure to Paithan with his wife and his Guru's padukds that Janardan moved 
to Daulatabad. According to Mahipati and more current legends, however, 
things went differently: Eknath went to Janardan at Daulatabad and later 
performed a pilgrimage across the subcontinent for about two-and-a-half years, 
during which time he stopped at Paithan and received his Guru’s letter to end 
the pilgrimage and prepare for marriage. It is believed that Eknath’s bride 
was one Girijabai from Bijapur. 


32. Ranade points out that Eknath surpassed all saints of Maharashtra in 
accomplishing reconciliation between worldly and spiritual life; see Mysticism 
in Maharashtra, 216. 


33. At this stage, Eknath is aware of being a novice in the field of letters: 
he says that he has woven a rustic blanket in Marathi as against the fine shawl 
of Sanskrit. 


34. See Maharashtra, Sri Ekanathi Bhagavata. See also van Skyhawk, Bhakti 
und Bhakta. In addition to biographies of saints, philosophical monographs, 
translations of Sanskrit texts into Marathi and various poems, the other major 
works of Eknath are the Rukmini-svayamvara (1571) and the Bhavartha-ramayana, 
unfinished in the forty-fifth chapter of the sixth kanda at his death in 1599. 


35. In his introduction to J. E. Abbot’s The Life of Eknath, G. V. Tagare 
observes: 


Though Eknath is silent about the reasons of his migration to Varanasi to 
write the remaining 26 chapters there, the legend goes that while a Brah- 
min disciple of Eknath’s was reading [the first five] preliminary chapters 
on the bank of the Ganga at Varanasi, the Pandits there became infuriated 
that the holy teaching of Vyasa was being “polluted in the vernacular 
spoken by Sadras.” Eknath was summoned to Varanasi where he con- 
vinced the Pandits that his was the correct interpretation and that trans- 
lation of a holy work in a modern language does not pollute it. And when 
the work was completed ...the presiding deity of Varanasi vouchsafed 
for the correctness of translation after which it was led in a procession— 
a sort of victory-parade on behalf of the upholders of the cause of modern 
Indo-Aryan languages. (See Abbott, The Life of Eknath, xx) 


36. Zelliot, “Four Radical Saints in Maharashtra,” 138. 


37. On the history of medieval Deccan, see Sherwani and Joshi, History of 
Medieval Deccan (1295-1724). 


38. See Zelliot, “A Medieval Encounter,” 177-78, 188. 
39. See H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 104-5. 


40. According to Pangarkar, this link naturally led Eknath to Dattatreya 
worship, as his family tradition led him to Vitthala worship; see ibid., 105. 
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41. The other two were Haripandit and Gangabai. 


42. See Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, 367. Tulpule notes that 
Mukteévar probably lived during the first half of the sixteenth century. This, 
however, cannot be true given the fact that Eknath, Mukte$Svar’s grandfather, 
was born in 1533. Mukteévar’s probable birth-date must then be assigned to 
the late part of the sixteenth century. 


43. Literally “the all-sustaining out of his own divine play.” On Muktesvar, 
see ibid., 367-71. See also Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca Itihasa, 151-53. 


44, See H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 109. 


45. Abbott and Godbole, Stories of Indian Saints, 1:163-64. Pansupart, a roll 
of betel leaf with areca nut, is believed to be a powerful mouth-digestive. 


46. Abbott, The Life of Eknath, 21. 


47. See Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca Itihasa, 209. The Sri-dattatreya-jnan-kos 
says that the Datta-prabodha was published in Baroda in 1900, and quotes 
excerpts from it; see 479-99. 


48. Possibly a misprint for Matang. 


49. According to Raeside, there is no literary influence since none of the 
Mahanubhava works were known outside the sect until after 1900; see Raeside, 
“Dattatreya,” 499 n. 78. 


50. On these three appearances of Dattatreya to Eknath, see H. S. Joshi, 
Origin and Development, 107. 


51. Bhavartha-ramayana, bala-kanda 16.168. Eknath’s account of the death 
of Renuka and Jamadagni resembles the version given in the Renuka-mahatmya. 


52. See Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca Itihasa, 72-75. Tukaram’s abhangs amount 
to more than 4,600. G. A. Deleury edited an anthology of Tukaram’s poems; 
see Toukaram, Psaumes du pélerin. 


53. See Pain and Zelliot, “The God Dattatreya,” 96. This abhang of Tukaram 
is found in most Marathi pamphlets on Datta worship and in P. N. Joshi, S7i- 
dattatreya-jnan-kos, 15. 


54. According to another tradition, Dattatreya takes his morning bath at 
Haridvar on the Ganga or at PaficaleSvara on the Godavari. The deity is be- 
lieved to meditate at Girnar. 

Karvir is a name of the modern Kolhapur, the abode of goddess 
Mahdalaksmi and one of the most popular Ssakti-pithas of Maharashtra (together 
with Mahur, Saptasrngi, and Tuljapair, abodes of Renuka, Jagadamba, and 
Bhavani, respectively). Dattatreya is believed to beg for alms at midday in the 
courtyard of the Mahalaksmi temple. For a recent study on the goddess Bhavani 
of Tuljapur, see Jansen, Die Bhavani von Tuljapur: Religionsgeschichtliche Studie 
des Kultes einer Gottin der indischen Volksreligion. 
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55. See Mate, Temples and Legends, 100. 


56. Ghurye, Gods and Men, 218. Emphasizing the influence of Nathism in 
the molding of Dattatreya’s marti, Ghurye quotes Ramdas, who said that Datta, 
Goraksa, and other Siddhas always lived on alms; see ibid., 216. On Dattatreya’s 
place in Ramdas’s Dasa-bodha and the Samarth sampradaya, see Dhere, Datta 
Sampradayaca Itihasa, 68-70. 


57. This information was gathered from Dasopant’s descendants by Visvanath 
Kasinath Rajvade at Amba Jogai (Hyderabad State) in 1902. In 1615, Tukaram at 
Dehu was seventeen years old, whereas Ramdas at Jamb was only seven. 


58. The family line of Dasopant, as given by his descendants, is the fol- 
lowing: Digambarpant (Dasopant’s father), Dasopant, Dattajipant, 
Visvambhara, Dasoba, Dattaji, Devaji, Visvambhara, Gurubova, Avadhita, 
Atrivarada, Visvambhara. 


59. A pentad of contemporary writers comprising Eknath, Dasopant, Jani 
Janardan, Ram Janardan, and Vitha Renukanandana. 


60. Paradoxically, though Dasopant is presented as an Avatara of Datta, 
he is said to seek and finally attain the darsana of the deity of whom he is a 
manifestation! Only the first 778 verses of the Dasopant-caritra have come down 
to us. The text was supplied in 1902 to Visvanath Kasinath Rajvade by a 
branch of Dasopant’s descendants living in Amba Jogai. It was translated in 
1927 by J. E. Abbott; see his Dasopant Digambar. Both Dhere and Joshi are 
diffident regarding the text’s authenticity. 


61. A despandya is a government official, hereditary accountant, and record 
keeper of a province (pargana). The name of Dasopant’s mother evidences a 
Saiva background. The name of the father, if not a hagiographic input, proves 
his devotion to Dattatreya and explains the son’s identification with the deity. 
The anonymous author of the Dasopant-caritra, by his own admission, is a 
Saiva, his family and caste deity being Martanda, other name for Khandoba. 


62. See Abbott, Dasopant Digambar, 3. On the special bodily features of a 
divine person, see Burnouf, “Sur les trente-deux signes caractéristiques d’un 
grand homme.” 


63. Dasopant’s age must be understood as symbolic. Toward the end of 
the Dasopant-caritra, he is again described as “seeming about twelve years 
old.” Number twelve is synonymous of totality, fullness, spiritual maturity, 
the completion of a cycle and the beginning of a new one. 


64. The most numerous among the untouchable castes of Maharashtra. 
Their hereditary work is to remove dead cattle from the village, sweep the 
streets, run errands for the village officers, and guard village properties. On 
the Mahar caste, see Russell and Lal, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Prov- 
inces of India, 4:129-46. 


65. Abbott, Dasopant Digambar, 13. 
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66. Joshi reports that his father “being learned, god-fearing and wealthy, 
got him married at a young age”; see H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 113. 
The Dasopant-caritra, however, does not mention Dasopant’s marriage. It sim- 
ply states that, at the age of sixteen, he adopted the life of an Avadhita. The 
number sixteen is almost certainly symbolic, representing the time of spiritual 
awakening. 


67. Datta’s association with the Sakti-pithas of Mahur—the main one be- 
ing that of Renuka—has already been mentioned. His connection with Nathism 
and Devi worship is an old and important piece of the puzzle of Datta’s icon. 
Nathism and Saktism are related. The Nathas of Gorakhpur worship, besides 
Bhairava, a goddess called Balasundari, which is probably but another form 
of Tripurasundari; see Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, 146. 


68. Abbott, Dasopant Digambar, 58-59. 

“With his feet placed together”: The paramount importance of the Guru’s 
or deity’s feet, and similarly of the padukas, is evoked once again. 

“The yellow silk garment”: An ochre-colored garment, such as that worn 
by Krsna-Gopala. The pitambara identifies a religious mendicant. 

The description of Dattatreya’s face calls to mind the features of a mani- 
festation of Visnu. Syama-sundara, dark and beautiful, is an epithet of Krsna. 

“Alligator shaped earrings”: The makara is a kind of sea monster, often an 
ornament on headdresses. It represents the astrological sign Capricorn and is 
depicted with the head and forelegs of an antelope and the body and tail of 
a fish. Earrings shaped in the form of a makara are an emblem of Visnu. 


69. The term designates one who has left the practice of Yoga or medi- 
tation. Dasopant was recognized as one who, in his previous birth, had been 
interrupted during his performance of Yoga and had thus come back to com- 
plete his sadhana. 


70. Abbott, Dasopant Digambar, 67. The locale described is about forty 
miles southeast of Aurangabad. 


71. According to Joshi, Dasopant attained Dattatreya’s vision after a twelve 
year period of tapas and worship of the pddukds; see H. S. Joshi, Origin and 
Development, 113. 


72. Joshi reports that Dasopant was initiated into the Natha sect soon 
after having attained Dattatreya’s darsana; see ibid., 111, 113. However, there 
is no textual evidence supporting this claim. 


73. Apparently, Dasopant worshipped Dattatreya only in his paduka form, 
never as an idol. Although he never described an icon of Dattatreya in his 
writings, at the end of his Pasodi Datta is said to bear the six x traditional items; 
see ibid., 113. 


74. The Upanisadic saying aham brahmasmi, “I am Brahman,” is found in 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4.10. The Srngeri matha and the orders depending 
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from it—Sarasvati, Bharati, Puri—have this formula as their mantra. A connec- 
tion of the unknown author of the Dasopant-caritra and of part of the Datta 
sampradaya with the matha of Srngeri—and with its Sarasvati order to which 
Nrsimha Sarasvati belonged—is not improbable. 


75. Perhaps the most crucial theological question. Even at the beginning 
of the Markandeya Purana (4.31), the first of the four questions that Jaimini 
poses to the birds is why Vasudeva, though devoid of qualities (nirguna), 
assumed human shape with its qualities (guya). The Samkhyan category of 
guna, as Gerald J. Larson notes: 


Comes to encompass . . . the entire range of subjective and objective reality, 
whether manifest (vyakta) or unmanifest (avyakta). It becomes the “thread” 
that runs through all of ordinary experience and throughout the natural 
world, tying together, as it were, the tattva realm, the bhava realm, and the 
bhita realm. (Larson and Bhattacharya, Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition, 66) 


In a Samkhyan context, the traigunya issue is resolved by considering it 
an emanation or transformation (parinama) from primordial materiality (mila- 
prakyti), radically separated and different from the principle of pure transcen- 
dental consciousness (purusa). Within a nondual perspective, the problem arises 
of how the absolute nirguna-brahman could possibly appear as saguna: it is 
precisely this theological crux which leads to the elaboration of the various 
theories concerning the nature and function of the illusory power of maya. 


76. Abbott, Dasopant Digambar, 77. 

““T am Brahman’ arose”: The affirmation of the “I” principle or the aware- 
ness brought about by the realization of one’s own identity disrupts the pristine 
state of undifferentiated, nonreflective unity, leading toward a subject-object 
opposition, a dualistic universe of discourse. 

“This sound arose”: Creation takes place through the divine vibration or 
word (Sabda, vac), expression of Brahman’s will. All things are manifested in 
their concrete shape as the expression of the subtle divine potency or Sakti of 
Brahman. 

“The great Maya”: Maha-maya may be interpreted as both the beginningless 
illusory power and the great goddess hypostatizing that power, assimilated to 
the Sakti of Brahman. 


77. See ibid., 5-6. 


78. The work is so vast that only the first three chapters and a part of the 
fourth have been published; see Bhave, Gitarnava. 


79. Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, 360. 


80. In the Samartha-pratapa of Giridhara, a biography of Ramdas written 
about half a century after his death, the author imagines a banquet given by 
Ramdas to authors past and present. The plates are their literary works. 
Dasopant is a guest, and the Gitdarnava is his contribution to the banquet. 
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81. See Dev, Dasa-visrama-dhama (1-4). 


82. For more on these works by Dasopant, see Deshmukh, Gitartha-candrika; 
Dev, Grantha-raja; on the Padarnava, Lele, Dasopantaci Padé; and on the Pafici- 
karana, Pohnerkar, Dasopantanci Pasodi. Pasodi means “doubled cloth.” It is 
preserved in its tattered form at Amba Jogai. 


83. Literally “the servant or follower of Dattatreya.” 
84. See Katre, Datta-mahatmya. 


85. This hymn celebrates the sixteen manifestations of Dattatreya, seem- 
ingly proving Dasopant’s belief in at least sixteen Avataras of the deity; see H. 
S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 114. 


86. Again, the motif of the difficulty of obtaining Dattatreya’s darsana: the 
lord of Yoga manifests himself only to one striving to follow his exemplary 
samnyasa. 


87. Material prosperity is a traditional and greatly desired consequence 
of Dattatreya’s blessings which encompass both bhukti and mukti. 


88. This episode of Eknath’s refusal of Dasopant’s gifts—apparently aim- 
ing at highlighting Eknath’s ascetic superiority over Dasopant—is significant: 
whereas the Vaisyava Eknath envisions wealth as dangerous and polluting 
(the traditional view), the Avatara of Datta, emblem of vairagya who practiced 
the most severe penance for twenty years, seems to view wealth without fear 
of contamination and as a divine blessing, pointing to a higher model of 
dispassion. 


89. Krsna-janmastami. This festival falls on the eighth day of the second 
half of the month of Sravana; see Sivananda, Hindu Fasts and Festivals, 91-99. 
90. Abbott, The Life of Eknath, 194-96. 


91. Name of a Yadava nephew of Vasudeva, friend and counsellor of 
Krsna. In our story, Eknath takes the place of Krsna, whom Uddhava (now in 
his next incarnation) eagerly serves: a hagiographic device to stress Eknath’s 
oneness with Vitthala-Krsna. 


92. The offering of one’s whole self to a Guru or deity, with the eight 
limbs of the body touching the ground. 


93. Other name for Vitthala. 

94. A play in honor of Krsna-Gopila. 

95. Abbott, The Life of Eknath, 197-99. 

96. See H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 115-82. 


97. Here is the complete list: Gorakhnath, Cakrapani, Govindaprabhu, 
Cakradhar, Janardan, Eknath, Dasopant, Mukteévar, Mahipatidas Yogin, Kinaram 
Aghori, SiddheSvar Maharaj, Nipat Nirafjan, Viripaksabuva Nagnath, Narayan 
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Svamin, Sadhu Maharaj Kandharkar, Cidambar Diksit, Bhairav Avadhita 
Jhansagar, Dattanath Ujjayinikar, Raghunath Bhataji of Nasik, Nirafijan Raghunath, 
Krsnendra Guru, Anantasitta Kavadibova, Manikprabhu, Narayan Maharaj 
Jalvankar, Visnubava Brahmacarin, Balmukunda, Akkalkot Maharaj, Vasudev 
Balvant Phadke, Nrsimha Sarasvati of Alandi, Narayan Gurudatta Maharaj, Krsna 
Sarasvati, Vamanrav Vaidya Vamorikar, Maharaj Balekundrikar, Vasudevananda 
Sarasvati, Visnudas Mahurkar, Sai Baba of Sirdi, Sri Datta Maharaj of Aste, Narayan 
Maharaj Kedgaokar, Ranga Avadhiita, Gulavani Maharaj. For a presentation of 
all forty personalities, see P. N. Joshi, Sri-dattatreya-jfan-kos, 266-357. 

It should be noted that one of these saints, namely, Vasudev Balvant 
Phadke (1845-83), was a popular political figure founder of an anti-British 
movement. His plan was to restore Hindu dharma to its pristine purity and to 
set up Hindu rule. He envisioned himself as the “savior” of Hindu India and 
many of his followers revered him as an Avatara of the great Sivaji. Sought 
by the British police for a series of crimes including robberies and acts of 
terrorism, he was often able to find refuge in Ganagapur. He was arrested on 
July 20, 1879 and died in prison on February 17, 1883. On V. B. Phadke, see 
Fuchs, Godmen on the Warpath: A Study of Messianic Movements in India, 165-74. 
For a recent biography on Maharaj Balekundrikar (1855-1905), see Kher, 
Avadhuta Yogi Pant Maharaj of Balekundri. 


98. Ghurye, Indian Sadhus, 217-18. For some general remarks on the Datta 
movement, see Pai, Religious Sects in Ancient India (Ancient & Medieval), 87. 


99. Initiated by one Abdul Husein Nari of Marehra (Etvah district, Uttar 
Pradesh)—a Fagir laying emphasis on the perception of divine light (nar) 
hidden in one’s heart—Nuiri Maharaj’s mysticism focused on the visualization 
of Allah’s transcendental effulgence. Light plays a crucial function in Sufi 
cosmology and mysticism, often in relation to the effects of dhikr practice. On 
Nari Maharaj, see H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 160-61. 


100. On Manikprabhu, see ibid., 130-35. 

On Akkalkot Maharaj, see ibid., 136-42. One of the most famous Avataras 
of Dattatreya in recent times, he is believed by his followers to be the third 
historical Datta Avatara after Sripada Srivallabha and Nrsimha Sarasvati. 
Akkalkot Maharaj is especially revered for his miraculous powers and child- 
like (bala) and mad (unmatta) aspects. See Karandikar, Biography of Sri Swami 
Samarth Akkalkot Maharaj. 

On Sai Baba, see H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 158-59; Rigopoulos, 
The Life and Teachings of Sai Baba of Shirdi. 


101. See H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 143-53. 


102. Portions of this Datta-mahatmya, not to be confused with the hom- 
onymous work of Dasopant, have been published in the Sri-dattatreya-jnan- 
kos, 463-78. 


103. See Vasudevananda Sarasvati, Datta-Purana and Other Works, together 
with his Biography Gurudeva-Caritra. 
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104. Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature in Sanskrit, 224. For an overview of 
the texts connected with the Datta movement, see Keshavadas, Sadguru Dattatreya. 

Dattatreya-gita: Probably to be identified with the Avadhiita-gita, also known 
as Datta-gita. 

Maitreya, literally “friendly,” “benevolent,” is a Rsi, son of KuSarava and 
disciple of Parasara. 

Vidura, literally “intelligent,” “wise,” is a son of Vyasa and younger brother 
of Dhrtarastra and Pandu. In the Mahabharata, he is depicted as “the wisest of 
the wise,” giving advice to both Kauravas and Pandavas. 


105. The Indian Sufi ideal is wahdat al-wujiid, the unity of all beings, divine 
and human. In verse 11 of Eknath’s Hindu-Turk Samvad, the Turk says: “Allah, 
you exist everywhere . . . you are the seeing and the seen . . . the knower and the 
known... you are life and the giver of life... you are the alms that fill the 
stomach and take away sin”; see Zelliot, “A Medieval Encounter,” 179-80. 


106. This attitude of complete surrender recalls the practice of prapatti 
within the Ramanujiya schools and that of tawakkul within Sufism. 


107. These days, the samadhis of saints like Akkalkot Maharaj and Sai 
Baba attract thousands of pilgrims and devotees. The same can be said of the 
dargahs, tombs of Muslim holy men; see Saiyed, “Saints and Dargahs in the 
Indian Subcontinent: A Review.” 


The Tripura-rahasya 


Nothing elucidates Dattatreya’s link to Saktism and goddess worship 
better than an analysis of the Tripura-rahasya (The Secret [Doctrine] of 
[the Goddess] Tripura).! Tripura, also known as Lalita? or Lalita 
Tripurasundari, is acknowledged as the most important form of Sri- 
Laksmi: the benign manifestation, maternal, ever beautiful and young, 
of the supreme Sakti. The meaning of the name Tripura, though often 
rendered as “the one of the three cities” (see the Tripura myth of 
Mahabharata 8.24), is usually interpreted by Sakta authorities as well as 
by our text as “the one who is anterior (pura) to the three (tri).” The 
goddess is understood to be prior to all triads such as the three Vedas, 
the three gods (Brahma, Visnu, and Siva), the three worlds, the three 
times (past, present, and future), the three states of consciousness and 
so forth. She is thus variously identified with pure consciousness (the 
supreme Purusa), the “fourth state” (turiya), and the impersonal Brah- 
man. The name Tripura extols her radical transcendence beyond time, 
eternal, prior to all manifestation. Within the Tripura-rahasya, our Guru- 
God teaches Sakta nondualism to his disciple Parasurama. The stories 
told by Dattatreya provide the best explanation of the content of his 
upadesa, as we shall presently see. 

The Tripura-rahasya is a medieval Sakta work composed between 
the eleventh and seventeenth centuries.? Apparently, it was confined 
to the boundaries of south India, exercising only regional influence. 
The text has left no trace, in terms of textual reference or quotation, in 
any literary composition that we know of. Its isolation contrasts with 
its contemporary renown, proven by different editions and transla- 
tions in languages of the subcontinent and the degree of concordance 
among them. The Tripurd-rahasya’s recent fame is largely due to the 
noted Tamil saint of Tiruvannamalai, Ramana Maharsi (i.e., Venka- 
taramana Ayyar, 1879-1950). As Douglas Renfrew Brooks notes, the 
Tripura-rahasya seems to have gained repute only in recent times: 


Such texts appear to follow the spheres of influence established 
by popular gurus. There is no evidence . . . that the Tripura-rahasya 
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exercised an influence on Bhaskararaya or his eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century disciples.* 


The Tripura-rahasya is believed to be the abbreviated version of 
an original Datta Samhita or Daksinamirti Samhita in eighteen thou- 
sand verses ascribed to Dattatreya. This work was summarized in six 
thousand sitras divided into fifty khandas by Dattatreya’s disciple Para- 
surama. Finally, Sumedha Haritayana, a disciple of ParaSurama, pro- 
duced the text that has come down to us.’ 

The Tripura-rahasya is divided into three parts. The mahatmya- 
khanda, or section dedicated to the celebration of the goddess, com- 
prises 6,687 Slokas, divided into eighty adhyayas. This portion is 
concerned with the myths relative to the origin of Tripura, the de- 
scription of Devi mantra and yantra rituals, the various Saktis and feats 
of the goddess, and the cosmic struggle between Tripura and the Asura 
demons. The jfiana-khanda, or section concerning salvific knowledge, 
comprises 2,163 slokas, divided into twenty-two adhydyas. Couched 
within a nondual perspective, this portion presents esoteric philosophi- 
cal issues illustrated through poignant parables and allegories. Among 
the main themes treated are the reality of pure consciousness, the 
nature of the manifest world, and the necessary qualifications of the 
aspirant seeking moksa. The third section or carya-khanda, dedicated to 
the proper rules of ritual conduct, has been lost and must have com- 
prised about 3,000 Slokas. Its content may have been similar to that of 
the Parasurama-kalpa-sittras, which describe the secrets of the cult of 
Tripura based on the Sri-vidyd’ ritual. 

The aSrama of Parasurama is traditionally located on mount 
Malaya in south India (several times mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and other works), and the beginning of the mahatmya-khanda states 
that Sumedha wrote his work in the town of Halasya (Madurai). The 
text is in the form of a conversation between the sage Narada and 
Haritayana, not between Siva and Devi as is usually the case with 
Tantric works. This exchange is further the context for presenting a 
dialogue between Dattatreya and ParaSurama, background for the 
narration of a series of subordinate stories, following a typically Puranic 
scheme. In accordance with tradition, the guru-parampara of those 
detaining secret knowledge of Tripura is said to have hada divine 
origin: Siva first revealed it to Visnu who in turn revealed it to Brahma. 
In the world of humans, the sage Samvarta’ is said to have transmitted 
it to Dattatreya, here presented as lord of Avadhitas. Other important 
figures mentioned within the parampara are Durvasas, Agastya, and 
Lopamudra.* Two texts that the author uses and reelaborates are the 
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Devi-mahatmya of the Markandeya Purana and the Lalita-mahatmya or 
Lalitopakhyana of the Brahmanda Purana.? 

The Tripura-rahasya’s technical language, which could be identi- 
fied as Kashmiri Saivite, is common to both Agamas and Tantras. There 
are even dualist and Saiva Siddhanta interpretations of these texts us- 
ing the same idiom. In south India, this sort of technical language 
seems to have preceded the crystallization of Spanda and Pratyabhijna 
theologies. Sri-vidya Sakta cults were present in southern regions from 
at least the seventh century, even though their emergence as a written 
Sanskrit tradition dates from about the ninth century.!? On the other 
hand, the link of southern Saktism to the nondual Sankara tradition 
and their reciprocal influence was especially important. The 
Vedantization of Saktism within a Saiva idiom was achieved through 
texts such as the Saundarya-lahari, the Prapafica-sara, and the Lalita- 
trisati-bhasya."' The corpus of works concerning the cult of Tripura- 
Lalita, though not particularly vast if compared with that of other 
forms of Devi such as Durga and Ka8li, is still remarkable.’* Texts such 
as the Tripura-rahasya are important not only because they focus on a 
popular goddess but also because they reveal some of the history of 
Sakta cults, which attempted to legitimize themselves even within the 
more conservative milieux of the orthodox smarta communities. As 
Brooks notes: 


Between the ninth and twelfth centuries, southerners distance 
themselves from Kashmiri Kaulism in order to distinguish 
Srividya from morally suspect Tantrism. Sakta non-dualism is 
broadly construed to be compatible with Sankara’s advaita 
Vedanta.” 


A connection was certainly established between the Sri-vidyd tra- 
dition and the southern orthodox Sankara pithas. One way through which 
Dattatreya was possibly appropriated within southern Saktism was via 
Sankara’s DaSanami sampradaya. Perhaps through its Sarasvati order 
centered in the Srngeri matha, to which Nrsimha Sarasvati—founder of 
the Datta sampradaya—apparently belonged. Although the mahatmya- 
khanda portrays Dattatreya in a way that reminds us of the Markandeya 
Purana account, he is sanitized and kept out of explicit left-hand Kaula- 
Vama contexts. The Tripurd-rahasya’s core presentation of Dattatreya is 
that of its jfa@na-khanda, where the Guru-God is truly a jfiana-mirti, the 
prime teacher of nondualism. In any case, Dattatreya’s connection to 
Devi worship is a constant throughout the deity’s unfolding. The Sakta 
element appears in Datta’s first characterization in the Markandeya 
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Purana and is clearly evidenced in Mahanubhava literature and in 
his connection with Sakti-pithas such as Mahur. It is further 
testimonied by the sectarian Dattatreya Upanisad. Dattatreya’s link 
to Tripura is certainly of southern origin: Bhaskararaya, in his com- 
mentary to the eighth verse of the Tripura Upanisad, mentions 
Dattatreya as one of the twelve sages and demigods associated with 
the meaning of the Sri-vidya mantra. Dattatreya also appears to 
have a place in the mantras of Tirumilar’s Tiru-mantiram, the great- 
est treatment of Yoga in Tamil literature and the source of Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy.” 

Tripura’s cult is based on the double doctrine of the Sri-vidya 
and Sri-cakra, the mantra and yantra constituting the sounding body 
and the graphic symbol of Devi.'* The Sri-vidya mantra, of fifteen 
(paficadasaksari) or sixteen (sodasaksart) syllables, is thought to rep- 
resent the subtle form of the goddess. Two important versions of 
the Sri-vidya exist. The first, characterizing south Indian Saktism 
from the sixth century, is attributed to Siva as Kameévara and thus 
called the Kamaraja vidya. The second is called the Lopamudra vidya, 
from the name of the wife of sage Agastya, who—like Dattatreya— 
is also one of the vidya’s lords (vidyeSvara). Important to Sri-vidya 
texts closely related to Kashmiri traditions, the Lopamudra vidya 
has apparently fallen out of use in south India. The Kamaraja and 
Lopamudra vidyas are known as kadi-vidya and hadi-vidya, respec- 
tively. The most widely used kddi-vidya occurs in three separate 
portions called “peaks” (kiitas): the peak of the nature of speech 
(vag-bhava-kita; ka ei la hrim), the peak of Kamaraja (kamaraja-kita; 
ha sa ka ha la hrim), and the supreme peak of Sakti (Sakti-kata; sa ka 
la hrim). The triadic, hierarchical configuration of the mantra is re- 
flected in the adept’s japa practice which can be vocal, mental, or 
silent. To again quote Brooks: 


The universe of triadic signs is said to reflect the supreme deity’s 
own intentionality. At the moment of creation the cosmos emerges 
from the Absolute’s pure illumination (prakasa) which propels 
(sphurat) itself into a state of reflective consciousness (vimaréa) . . . 
Sakti is the active, manifest, and creative component of the uni- 
verse... inasmuch as...Siva is the Sakta’s reference for the 
unmoving eternal... The true identity of the inner Self (atman) 
with Brahman occurs as a dynamic process of reflective cogni- 
tion (vimarsa) in which there is a simultaneous recognition of the 
source of its being, the pure consciousness (cit) of the illumina- 
tive (prakasa) Brahman.” 
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Associated with the mantra of Tripura, the Sri-cakra ritual and 
practice are essential components of the Sakta cult. Although the man- 
tra and yantra are two distinct principles operating on separate levels, 
they are mutually influential and complementary. The theological claim 
that they constitute an indissoluble whole is often made by Sakta adepts. 
It is argued that mantra and yantra are not two different aspects of the 
cult but, rather, one complex of sound and form, in which it is pos- 
sible to “visualize” the mantra sound as form and to “hear” the graphic 
body of the yantra as sound. Regarding the nature of a yantra Stella 
Kramrisch notes: 


A yantra is a geometrical contrivance by which any aspect of the 
Supreme Principle may be bound (yantr, to bind; from the root 
“yam”) to any spot for the purpose of worship. It is an artifice in 
which the ground (bhimi) is converted into the extent of the 
manifest universe.’® 


There are a series of correspondences between each syllable of 
the mantra and each geometrical structure of the yantra. These corre- 
spondences are graphically expressed by assigning each phoneme of 
the mantra to particular areas of the diagram. Since each of the fifteen 
or sixteen syllables making up Devi’s mantra indicates an aspect of the 
goddess, in some cases the phonemes are substituted with represen- 
tations of the sixteen Nityas—the eternal goddesses identified with 
the moon’s phases (kal@s)—or sometimes even with the minor deities 
of the Sri-cakra.'® In the Sri-vidya tradition, the Sri-cakra is revered as 
the source of all yantras, being the very form (svariipa) of the Absolute. 
In actuality, the yantra functions as an instrument (-tra) to gain control 
(,/yam ) and channel the psychic energies of the sadhaka, as a support 
for meditation. The geometrical figures become “animated,” acting as 
pulsating models through the movements of expansion and contrac- 
tion from the center to the periphery and back, reproducing the cycli- 
cal process of manifestation and reabsorption of the Absolute. The 
Sri-cakra symbolizes the spiritual itinerary of the sadhaka, the passage 
from ignorance to the moment of the realization of one’s identity with 
Brahman represented by the cakra’s center or “drop” (bindu), symbol of 
the original undifferentiated totality of Siva-Sakti. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all is the adept’s experience of the yantra as the veritable 
body of Devi. 

Now for an overview of those passages in the mahatmya-khanda 
which concern Dattatreya.”” Chapter 4 closes with the narration of 
how Parasurama, not grasping Samvarta’s teachings relative to the 
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atman and Tripura’s nature, is advised by Samvarta to seek the help 
of the great Yogin Dattatreya.”’ Chapter 5 narrates how Parasurama, 
pained by his identification with the body, directs himself toward the 
Gandhamadana mountain,” where Dattatreya’s aérama is located. In 
chapter 6, Dattatreya appears to ParaSurama in the effulgence of his 
Tantric aspect: surrounded by Yogins and resplendent in his youth, he 
embraces a young woman and has a jar of liquor in front of him. 
Parasurama, considering that good and bad are but the products of 
one’s imagination, refuses to be led astray by appearances. Dattatreya 
gives a talk on the necessity of subduing one’s senses and on the value 
of renunciation, and expresses marvel over ParaSurama’s equanimity 
with respect to his contradictory aspect. ParaSurama answers that the 
teacher must be viewed as Siva himself and that Dattatreya’s way, 
good or bad as it may appear, would also be his own. ParaSurama 
explains the reasons that have brought him there: tired with samsara, 
he wishes to take refuge at Datta’s feet so as to attain atma-jfiana, like 
an elephant plunging into the cool waters of the Ganga while sur- 
rounded by a burning forest.” Dattatreya tells him that the noble quality 
of his desire is Devi’s grace and invites him to listen to his upadesa. 
Dattatreya explains that the supreme Siva (Paraégiva) is none other 
than the dtman residing in all beings. It is through the power of his 
own maya that he withdraws himself. In this world nothing exists or 
can be known apart from that which manifestly appears: that atman 
which shines forth throughout the world is Parasiva. The atman, ap- 
pearing in infinite forms, is nonetheless one and the same, eternally 
shining of its own splendor. Only through the recognition of atman 
(pratyabhijfiana) can one attain knowledge, which is ultimately the grace 
of the supreme Sakti, Tripura. Precisely in order to honor her with 
devotion one must carefully listen to the celebration of her greatness. 

At the beginning of chapter 7, Dattatreya states that not even the 
gods know who the goddess is or where she dwells. She is beyond the 
Vedas, the Sastras, and the Tantras. She cannot be apprehended through 
the usual means of knowledge or reasoning. She may be understood 
only through the experience of being, the “I am” experience. It is impos- 
sible to measure the ocean of her greatness and beauty. Dattatreya then 
narrates some of the great deeds accomplished by Tripura and her Saktis. 

In the last two chapters, 79 and 80, Parasurama asks Dattatreya 
some final questions. He inquires why Agastya, a great knower of 
both Vedas and Sastras, did not attain Tripura’s vision. Dattatreya re- 
plies that only the diksa given by an authoritative Guru leads to that 
perfect devotion necessary to practise Tripura’s cult and attain moksa. 
He who limits himself to the study of Vedic texts, ignoring the Sakta 
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tradition, does not deserve access to the goddess. Dattatreya refers to 
the Tantras as that essence which sages reaped from the churning of 
the ocean of all scriptures, produced by Parameévara himself to offer 
salvation to all beings. Both the twice-born ones as well as Sidras may 
have access to these texts. Agastya, who had solely followed the Vedic 
path, was able to attain a place in the city of the goddess only after 
receiving diksa@ from his bride. 

Dattatreya further explains some rituals relative to Tripura’s cult: 
the making and consecration of Devi’s image, the auspicious time for 
worship, the festivals dedicated to her, and so on. Dattatreya teaches 
how to attain Devi's favor, listing the fruits which will be achieved, 
juxtaposing them with the sins accumulated by those neglecting her 
cult. The Guru illustrates the ceremony of the offering of the Sri-cakra 
(Sri-cakra-dana-vidhi), its efficacy, and the benefits acquired by those 
handing down the Tripura tradition. The mahatmya-khanda ends with 
the traditional phala-sruti, Dattatreya solemnly declaring that all those 
who learn of the myths celebrating the goddess will feel a sentiment 
of pure devotion, leading them to salvation. 

In the twenty-two adhyayas of the Tripura-rahasya’s jnana-khanda, 
the dialogue between Haritayana and Narada constitutes the external 
frame: Haritayana, the disciple of ParaSurama, narrates how he had 
received upadesa from his teacher. He evokes the spiritual marga of 
Parasurama himself, depicting the relationship between the latter and 
his Guru Dattatreya. Within the body of the jfiana-khanda, Narada 
remains silent and Haritayana has the role of storyteller. The text puts 
all new dialogue entries into his mouth, such as: “Parasurama, greatly 
surprised, asked . ..” or: “Dattatreya, full of compassion, answered .. .” 

Haritayana narrates how Parasurama, unable to fully understand 
the teachings he had received from Samvarta, is initiated by Dattatreya 
into advancing stages of sadhana: eventually, he receives initiation to 
the worship of Tripura, mastering the secrets of ritual practice. 
ParaSurama is then said to leave Dattatreya and to retire on mount 
Mahendra, dedicating himself to Tripura’s worship for twelve years in 
complete solitude. Realizing the limits of ritual worship devoid of 
liberating knowledge, he returns to Dattatreya who was residing on 
the Gandhamadana mountain, hoping that the Guru will give him 
insight into that esoteric upadesa originally imparted to him by 
Samvarta. This introductory section covers the first adhyaya and half of 
the second. From here on, Dattatreya conducts the dialogue, having 
accepted Parasurama as disciple. 

In the following adhydyas, Dattatreya avoids abstract theory: the 
captivating quality of these chapters is that the teaching is conveyed 
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through the behavior of various characters, acting in a number of 
different plots. The main stories that Dattatreya tells are five: from 
adhyaya 3 to 10, the story of prince Hemaciida and his wife Hemalekha; 
from adhyaya 12 to 14, the story of Tangana’s son and prince Mahasena; 
from adhyaya 15 to 17, the story of Astavakra and King Janaka;* in 
adhyaya 20, the story of the consultation of the goddess; and finally in 
adhyaya 21 the story of Vasuman, the Brahmin demon. In these tales, 
the principal spokesmen for Dattatreva are Hemalekha, Tangana’s son, 
the female ascetic with Janaka, and Hemangada. To each of these 
enlightened characters corresponds an alter ego of ParaSurama in the 
figures of Hemactida, Mahasena, Astavakra, and Vasuman. From the 
outset, Dattatreya tells Parasurama that the primal obnubilating factor 
within man is lack of discrimination (vicdra). He explains that the com- 
pany of the good (satsariga) is the most important factor in the achiev- 
ing of moksa; a fundamental theme already found in Dattatreya’s 
teachings to the Sadhyas in Mahabharata 5.36.1-21. Dattatreya then 
narrates the first tale to ParaSurama. 

Once upon a time, after a terrible storm during a hunting expe- 
dition, Prince Hemactida (one of the two sons of Muktactida, king of 
the Dasarna people)” finds himself alone in the wilderness. Wander- 
ing across the jungle, he comes to the arama of sage Vyaghrapada, 
where he is greeted by his beautiful daughter Hemalekha. The two fall 
in love and, after having obtained Vyaghrapada’s blessings and per- 
mission to marry, leave the asrama. Hemaciida takes Hemalekha to the 
capital of his father’s kingdom, where their marriage is performed 
with great pomp. 

Soon, however, Hemacitida sees that Hemalekha is not at all in- 
terested in sensual gratification, indifferent to the pleasures of worldly 
enjoyment which he values so dearly. Asked the reason, Hemalekha 
says that she has come to realize the momentariness and subjectivity 
of sensual pleasures, which depend on one’s mind and are subject to 
pain. Sensual attraction is said to be caused by the idea one has of 
beauty: Hemalekha recognizes it as a mental projection, conditioned 
by cultural and social identifications. After listening to his wife’s words, 
Hemactda loses his interest in sensual gratification and feels depressed, 
since out of habit and subtle tendencies he is still attracted to sense 
objects. 

Hemalekha, realizing that her husband’s dejection reveals a 
potential for spiritual growth, offers him an upadesa on the ultimate 
basis of the means of valid knowledge (pramanas). This she identifies 
in faith or Sraddha, fundamental presupposition of one’s life and spiri- 
tual quest. The mind is said to be the root cause of all miseries and yet, 
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if properly trained, can be viewed as the best means of attaining moksa. 
Since mind is like a monkey jumping incessantly, one must control its 
modifications, making it one-pointed, sharp, and inward. Hemalekha 
invites her husband to practice systematic meditation: through such 
dhyana, coupled with vicara, he will attain the highest goal. This attain- 
ment requires the grace of the great goddess Tripura, the acme of 
pure, absolute consciousness, within whom Hemacitda is to take refuge. 

Hemalekha tells her husband that the karmic order is both cre- 
ated and maintained by Devi. If the compassionate goddess is pleased 
with one who has devoted himself to her, the process of karman can 
be abolished. One who surrenders the fruits of actions is said to easily 
realize the truth. In this case, the deity will not wait for that aspirant’s 
karmic residues to be exhausted: the laws of karman are no longer 
operative in such an enlightened person. 

With the help of Hemalekha, Hemaciida begins the practice of 
meditation, experiencing inner joy. However, at this stage, he is not 
yet able to live in the two worlds, inner and outer, simultaneously. For 
his advancement, Hemalekha asks him to retire in solitude and realize 
the atman which he is, through a process of elimination of what he is 
not. The prince retires to his royal garden dedicating himself to dhyana. 
Asking the fundamental question “Who am I?” (ko’ham) he realizes 
that he cannot be his body, his prana, his senses, his mind, or even his 
intellect. Controlling all his thought constructions, he attains a state of 
emptiness and is suddenly plunged into darkness. Transcending even 
that darkness, he experiences a flash of light. After slipping into deep 
sleep, the dream state, and returning to consciousness, he thinks that 
the experiences of darkness and light might have been the phases of 
a dream. Thus, he tries once more to control his mind one-pointedly. 
This time he crosses the stupified state and finds himself absorbed 
into a blissful state of awareness he had never experienced before. 

Hemalekha explains that the Self is not to be confused with some- 
thing to be attained, since “It” is always: only the knowledge of the 
Self can be attained, not the Self. This is similar to something hidden 
by the dark: when darkness is removed by the light of a lamp, the 
object is revealed. Turning on the light does not mean creating the 
object. This is the case with the Self as well. By concentrating on the 
atman, one is brought to “remember” the atman, his true identity, re- 
moving ignorance, which is a kind of forgetfulness. Unfamiliar images 
appearing in the mind after having removed some thought construc- 
tions, must not be identified with the atman. Hemalekha explains that 
an aspirant must gain some idea of the dtman from the scriptures and 
from those sages who have realized it, so as not to mistake the pro- 
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jections of his mind for the true Self. Such indirect knowledge will 
help to attain direct experience later on. 

The prince undertakes an intense sadhana for several months, 
finally establishing himself in a blissful state. As the princess ap- 
proaches, Hemactida opens his eyes, and Hemalekha asks him to please 
share his experiences with her. Hemactida begs Hemalekha not to 
bother him and wonders how she, though having realized that highest 
state, is still entangled in the world. Hemalekha then reveals to her 
husband that he has not yet experienced the atman: experience of the 
Self can never be affected by the opening or closing of one’s eyes. The 
atman is independent and free of all conditions. Unless this knot of 
delusion is loosened, realization will never be attained. Millions of 
these knots of delusion exist. One must untie these knots, transcend 
all dualities, and let the awareness of the dtman permeate one’s wak- 
ing, dreaming, and deep sleep states. There must not be a wall be- 
tween any of the aspects of life. Hemalekha advises Hemactda to 
probe further in his contemplation, practicing more and more. He 
continues his sadhana and gradually attains maturity in his realization, 
becoming firm in that atman awareness. From then onward, he lives as 
a great jivanmukta while at the same time enjoying worldly objects, 
ruling his subjects, amassing wealth, and administering the kingdom. 
Therefore—concluded Dattatreya—the company of sages is the first 
step and the guiding force throughout one’s sadhana. 

On a subsequent occasion, Parasurama tells Dattatreya that he 
cannot understand how this universe can be a mere appearance: his 
own experience tells him the contrary. The Guru pinpoints how the 
cause of this misunderstanding lies in avidya: through one’s identifica- 
tion with the body, materiality is perceived as the only reality. As a 
person believes the world to be, so it appears to him. In fact, this whole 
universe depends on supreme consciousness just as an unstable reflec- 
tion seen in a stable mirror. Yogins, through the practice of concentra- 
tion and meditation, see the truth and experience unity with the divine. 
After this premise, Dattatreya narrates the story of the universe within 
the mountain. 

Long ago in the holy city of Sundara in Bengal there lived a king, 
Susena by name, who decided to perform the ritual of asva-medha in 
Siva’s homage. According to tradition, a horse was allowed to roam 
freely, yet closely guarded by the king’s princes and soldiers. If the 
horse entered a neighboring king’s territory, that ruler would have to 
either pay a tribute or try to capture the horse. The king’s army, how- 
ever, easily conquered all the challengers, until it reached the banks of 
the Airavati river where it found the sage Tangana, famous for his 
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great austerities. The arrogant soldiers, filled with pride, passed by 
without duly honoring him. The sage was not disturbed by their irrev- 
erent behavior, but his son became furious and, through his super- 
natural powers, conquered the entire army. The few warriors who 
managed to escape were astonished to see that young man lead his 
captives and the horse directly into a hillside, walking through the 
solid rock as if it were air.”* The distraught king, having learned what 
had happened, sent his brother Mahasena to appease the sage, who 
then ordered his son to release the captives. Mahasena, after witness- 
ing the phenomenon of the horse and princes coming out of the rock, 
humbly asked Tangana how this was done. The sage answered that 
since his son wished to become king, he had instructed him in some 
special techniques to attain the highest powers: through his sankalpa- 
Sakti he had created a universe inside a hill, where he ruled a conti- 
nent surrounded by an ocean.”” Mahasena asked if he could visit that 
universe. At this request the sage instructed his son to show him 
everything and then plunged back into samadhi. 

The young ascetic took Mahasena to the hill and easily entered 
it, but the prince, unable to follow him, cried out for help. Tangana’s 
son instructed him to leave his physical body in a hole and cover it 
with leaves, and to enter the hill with his subtle body. Unable to do 
this by himself, the young ascetic entered Mahasena’s body, “pulling” 
the subtle body out of his physical body and leaving the latter in a 
pit. He then entered the solid rock with his guest. Shocked by this 
separation from his physical body, Mahasena’s subtle body lost con- 
sciousness. The young sage then “united” Mahasena’s subtle body to 
a gross body that he instantly materialized in the hill world. Regain- 
ing consciousness, Mahasena realized that the sage was transporting 
him across a vast abyss. Above, below, and all around, he saw infinite 
space. He saw remote planets, the sun, moon, and the entire world as 
if reflected in the sky. Finally, they landed on the golden Meru and 
began their journey across the seven circular continents and their 
oceans. Here, amidst all the gods and creatures, Mahasena saw the 
young ascetic as Brahmé, Visnu, and Siva and also as ruling over the 
earth as a universal monarch. At last, the sage said it was time for 
them to return to the outside world.” They both stepped out of the 
hill. Tangana’s son made Mahasena’s subtle body unconscious, drew 
it out of the gross body he had materialized for him, and “united” it 
once again with his original body. Returning to his normal state, 
Mahasena looked at the world around him and was greatly surprised 
to see it appear entirely different. The young sage told him that it was 
the same country he had lived in before, but 1,200 million years had 
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passed, though they had spent only one day in the world inside the 
hill. Customs, languages, and land formations had gone through tre- 
mendous changes. Tangana was still in samadhi, though several thou- 
sands of generations had passed. Where Mahasena’s capital city had 
been, there was now a forest full of wild animals.” 

On hearing this Mahasena was plunged in despair, grieving for 
the loss of his brother, wife, sons, friends, etc. The sage told him to 
have patience and exercise his power of discrimination in order to 
overcome his identification with the body and discover the Self. 
Mahasena, declaring himself to be his disciple, asked his help to over- 
come grief. The sage noted that people deluded by ignorance do not 
realize their true nature and grieve uselessly. Only after realizing the 
atman a person overcomes sorrow, just as a dreamer overcomes his 
dream identity and concerns upon awakening. 

Mahasena objected that the comparison of the waking state with 
the dream state did not seem appropriate: objects created in a dream 
or through magic are illusory and do not serve any purpose. But the 
objects of the waking state are real and useful. Tangana’s son ex- 
plained that the objects of the waking and dreaming states are all 
alike, constantly changing. The “reality” of the external world is main- 
tained by one’s thoughts. If one thinks it is unreal, then the universe 
becomes unreal. The waking and dreaming states are like two differ- 
ent kinds of dream, since our world is also the result of Tripura’s 
creative imagination. Therefore, pure consciousness is like the canvas 
on which this picturelike universe is painted. 

Thanks to the sage’s words, Mahasena was freed from grief. 
The young ascetic taught that willful sankalpa is of two kinds: perfect 
and imperfect. Sankalpa untouched by doubt, holding one thought and 
that only in mind, is said to be perfect. Thus, this external world is 
projected through the willful thinking of the Creator. Because of the 
Creator's affirmation, people believe it to be real. Imperfect sankalpa is 
due to one’s doubt; in such case one’s volitions are not taken seriously 
or even perceived by others. Therefore, all aims projected by a doubt- 
ful or wavering mind cannot be materialized. A perfect sankalpa, said 
the sage, can be attained through various means, such as birth, gems, 
herbs, Yoga, austerities, mantras, and grace.*! When one is exercising 
his power of volition, he should become so absorbed that he should 
not be aware of the fact that he is doing it. He should maintain this 
nondual state until the intended result appears. The power of volition 
of one’s atmic consciousness is veiled by ignorance. When that veil is 
lifted, one realizes the perfection of sankalpa. 

Tangana’s son then taught how it is always the divine sankalpa 
which is responsible for the appearances of proximity and distance in 
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space, as well as for the perception of shorter and longer time spans. 
Everything is to be understood as the free play or /ila of Tripura, as 
everything is grounded in that reflecting mirror constituted by pure 
consciousness: if one understands this he is liberated. The sage pre- 
sented the unfolding of the act of manifestation from the one pure 
consciousness by listing the thirty-six “principles of reality” (tattvas) 
taken from Kashmiri Spivism albeit with some modifications. These 
comprise the twenty-five Samkhya tattvas, five “pure” principles (Siva, 
Sakti, sada-siva, t$vara, Suddha-vidya), five “impure” principles envelop- 
ing the Self (kala, aSuddha-vidya, raga, kala, niyati), and the citta (viewed 
in isolation, i.e. not subsumed under the Samkhyan triad of buddhi, 
ahamkara and manas). Having received this upadesa, Mahasena was 
entirely freed from error, cutting his identification with the body and 
abiding in pure consciousness. 

All in all, the sage’s teaching seems to come closer to Abhina- 
vagupta’s abhasa-vada (“appearance doctrine”), representing the most 
“orthodox” Sakta position, rather than to Sankara’s kevaladvaita-vada. If 
the world is to be regarded as the manifestation or unfolding of pure 
consciousness it cannot be viewed as thoroughly unreal or nonexist- 
ent. In fact, it is to be revered as the veritable wondrous body of the 
supreme goddess. 

The third story is prompted by ParasSurama’s questions: If the 
atman is unknowable, then how can one realize it? If the highest goal 
is the realization of atman, then what is it like? And after realizing this 
truth, how should one behave and live? Moreover, why does one 
perceive so many differences in the practices and behavior of those 
who are said to possess liberating knowledge? Dattatreya then nar- 
rates the following tale. 

The learned and pious Janaka, King of Videha, once held a great 
sacrifice in homage to the goddess in the presence of innumerable 
great Brahmins and leading scholars. 

At the same time, the god Varuna had begun a sacrifice in his 
kingdom below the sea. He had invited all priests and Brahmins but 
only a few had come since most of them had gone to Janaka’s sacri- 
fice. Then one of Varuna’s sons, wanting to bring the Brahmins who 
had assembled in Videha to his father, dressed himself as a Brahmin 
and came to Janaka’s residence. He was a very astute fellow, and 
immediately started insulting all the Brahmins that had convened there, 
saying that he could not identify even one wise person among them. 
All the Brahmins, greatly insulted, challenged him to a public debate. 
The son of Varuna accepted and the Brahmins all agreed to his pro- 
posal that whoever lost the contest would be drowned in the sea. 
Through the use of cavils (vitanda) and destructive dialectics (jalpa), 
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Varuna’s son was able to win against thousands of Brahmins who, 
once drowned, were taken to the site of Varuna’s sacrifice where they 
were received with full honors. 

But when the son of the Brahmin Kahola, Astavakra, learned 
that his father had been drowned he went to Videha. He was also 
skilled in the art of argumentation and captious criticism and suc- 
ceeded in defeating Varuna’s son, ordering that he be drowned. 
Then the son of Varuna manifested his true identity and had all the 
Brahmins who had been drowned come back to Videha safe and 
sound. Having freed all these great sages, Astavakra’s pride grew 
immensely; so much so that he started treating all of them with 
contempt. 

At this time a woman ascetic appeared.” She was young and 
beautiful and wore an ochre robe. Fleeing from Astavakra, the Brah- 
mins took refuge in her. She asked Astavakra to answer the following 
question, without having recourse to captious tricks: what is that con- 
dition which once known one attains perfect immortality, all doubts 
vanish, and nothing remains to be known or desired? Astavakra was 
not able to give a convincing answer since he only knew the truth 
from book-knowledge and not from personal experience, as if contem- 
plating all the reflections of the mirror of pure consciousness but not 
the mirror itself. Having been put to shame by the woman sage, he 
declared himself to be her disciple and asked her to answer that 
question. 

She responded that nothing can be achieved through mere po- 
lemics. The supreme goddess is the foundation of all reality; without 
her nothing would be manifested. The secret of reality safeguarded in 
the scriptures is revealed only to sincere seekers through Tripura’s 
grace. One knowing that secret, however, must experience it in order 
to realize it: intellectual knowledge, though a necessary condition, is 
not a sufficient condition. To contemplate pure consciousness, a seeker 
must turn his mind inward, disciplining its roaming tendencies and 
cultivating desirelessness. This should be done naturally and not 
through will power. The female ascetic then took leave, advising 
Astavakra to eventually clear his remaining doubts by asking King 
Janaka himself, the wisest among the wise.* 

King Janaka told Astavakra that consciousness or the highest 
reality is neither completely known nor entirely unknown. If it cannot 
be known, then how can a teacher explain it? All spiritual practices 
are for the purpose of mind purification. Consciousness—which is 
omnipresent—manifests itself only when the mind has withdrawn from 
all objects and has thus been purified. Astavakra inquired why real- 
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ization cannot be achieved in deep sleep, when the mind is naturally 
withdrawn from all objects. King Janaka answered that once the mind 
is covered with the coating of deep sleep, it spontaneously abandons 
the reflection of all objects. In deep sleep, however, the mind is “dis- 
solved” and can reflect only its own slumber. Utilizing two funda- 
mental categories of Kashmiri Saivism, Janaka explained the twofold 
condition of the mind: “pure light” (prakasa) or the state devoid of 
mental constructions, and “reflection” (vimarsa) or the state character- 
ized by mental fabrication. The state of “pure light” is said to manifest 
itself at the time of meditative concentration (samadhi), in deep sleep, 
and in the very instant of perception prior to its mental elaboration. 
Ordinary people, though constantly experiencing pure instants of per- 
ception during their lives, are unaware of them. The state of deep 
sleep represents the “undifferentiated”: this was the first entity to arise 
in the process of manifestation and coincides with pure non-being or 
darkness. In samadhi, on the other hand, it is pure consciousness which 
manifests itself: this is the goddess Tripura, whose nature is pure be- 
ing. This is the reason why, concluded Janaka, deep sleep is not in 
itself sufficient to attain realization. 

Astavakra further inquired as to when these instants of percep- 
tion devoid of vimarsa or mental constructions occur in ordinary expe- 
rience. Janaka gave various examples, such as when a man makes love 
to his lover for the first time or when a sudden emotion such as joy 
or fear overcomes one. He also mentioned those intermediate mo- 
ments occurring between the wake, dream, and dreamless states. 
Heretics and dialecticians teach that the Self does not exist and that it 
can be divided up into a succession of instants. But Janaka argued to 
the contrary: the “pure light” of the Self devoid of mental construc- 
tions exists precisely within such instantaneous flux, between one 
instant and the following one, though it is usually not perceived. Even 
between two thoughts there is an instant of pure objectlessness which 
disappears the next moment, when the mind contacts another object.** 
A mundane person is not conscious of such nondual states, but a 
Yogin learns how to stop his mind before it reaches the next object, 
extending the nondual awareness. 

Next, Astavakra asked why, if such instants of perception mani- 
festing pure consciousness concern everybody in ordinary experience, 
people continue living their illusory lives in the world. King Janaka 
replied that avidyd is the cause of bondage and its removal is the true 
cause of moksa. Knowledge of the atman is twofold: direct and indirect. 
Indirect knowledge is received through a Guru or the scriptures and is 
grasped by a purified intellect. Indirect knowledge is indispensable to 
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progress along the path and predisposes one to gain direct, liberating 
knowledge later. In fact, direct knowledge alone is capable of dispel- 
ling the darkness of ignorance and of granting moksa. The “descrip- 
tion” of reality received from a teacher bears a pedagogical value: an 
ordinary person lacking such preparatory intellectual understanding 
has no opportunity to attain self-realization, even if he or she were to 
experience a spontaneous kind of samadhi. Those who are intellectu- 
ally aware of the nature of samadhi but do not practice inward contem- 
plation or are incapable of focussing their attention, do not benefit 
from it in the least. If a flash of the atman is better than no flash at all, 
it is nonetheless useless for gaining freedom from avidyd. After the 
king concluded his discussion, Astavakra attained the condition of a 
jtvanmukKta. 

It should be noted that Janaka, an alterego of Dattatreya, in nar- 
rating how he himself attained enlightenment (17.79-81) presents an 
antinomian picture: while embracing a woman and drinking inebriat- 
ing beverages he listens to the celestial voices of Siddhas who pro- 
claim the principle of nonduality. On the other hand, perhaps in an 
effort to seek approval, Janaka’s upadesa insists on the three stages of 
orthodox Advaita Vedanta instruction, namely Sravaya (listening to 
the teaching), manana (deeply pondering over it), and nididhydasana 
(practicing meditation). 

In chapter 18 Dattatreya further teaches to ParaSurama how the 
realization of the Self is not the result of an activity but simply the 
disclosure of what alone is through the removal of all mental construc- 
tions: this is the effulgence of consciousness in its immaculate form. 
Everything is pervaded (vyapti) or immersed in the light of pure con- 
sciousness, manifesting itself in limited and multiple objects through 
the power of its freedom. Nothing can exist or be produced indepen- 
dently from it. Even the mind is nothing but the “product” of the illu- 
sory, dynamic play of consciousness. Therefore, there are actually no 
bounds from which to free oneself: one simply needs to recognize the 
only reality of pure consciousness, without a second. Ignorance (avidya) 
is to be understood as an epistemological error or distortion. Dattatreya 
closes the discussion distinguishing three types of enlightened beings 
(excellent, medium, low). In answering a previous question of 
Parasurama (15.9-19), he notes that their different behavior inthe world 
is due to the specific past actions (prarabdha-karman) of each individual. 

In chapter 19 Dattatreya explains how pure consciousness is like 
a gem treasured in the immaculate casket of the mind. Unfortunately, 
it cannot be seen since the casket is plunged into the mud of infinite 
mental blemishes. To remove all taints and see the gem of pure con- 
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sciousness one must cultivate a spiritual discipline and discriminative 
knowledge. Impurities, though innumerable, fall into three categories. 
They may be born out of transgressions (aparadha-vasanas), bad actions 
performed in the past (karma-vdsands), and all the infinite range of a 
person’s desires (kama-vasands). The worst transgression which leads a 
person to disaster is lack of faith. Linked to it is the ruinous transgres- 
sion of doubt. Karma-vasands can be eliminated only through divine 
grace and kama-vasanas through detachment (vairagya). But the princi- 
pal instrument for attaining enlightenment is the very desire for lib- 
eration (mumuksa) which must be as strong as possible and 
accompanied by dispassion toward all worldly objects. 

Describing the different characteristics of those who have attained 
liberating knowledge—which depend upon individual qualities— 
Dattatreya refers to himself and his brothers Durvasas and Candramas 
(19.74-75). He notes how Durvasas is prone to wrath and Candramas 
to sensual pleasures, while he is the emblem of dispassion having 
detached himself from social obligations and all possessions. Despite 
these differences they are all perfectly enlightened just as Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva. 

Dattatreya lists three types of Jhanins: the lowest level have 
glimpsed the ultimate truth, but they are not established in it. The sec- 
ond type, through long and arduous discipline, have control over their 
minds, to the point that their vdsands have been eradicated and their 
minds purified. They maintain their physical existence to discharge 
accumulated karman, which now exhausts itself naturally. Their stability 
in the atman still requires practice and a conscious effort. The highest 
Jnanins are those who remain completely unaffected by external objects, 
without any effort. These have attained such a degree of mastery over 
their minds that they may be fully focused on several objects at the 
same time. Dattatreya gives the example of the Haihaya king Arjuna 
Kartavirya, whom he had gifted with one thousand arms and who was 
defeated in battle by ParaSurama. Arjuna could simultaneously handle 
all sorts of weapons through each of his thousand arms, masterly coor- 
dinating all his actions (19.100-101). Though to an average person these 
Jfianins might seem scatterbrained, their daily activities flow naturally 
and spontaneously. They experience pleasure and pain, are aware of 
good and evil, but are above all dualities. Wholly disengaged from 
worldly processes, they act out their roles till the end. These Jhanins 
remain absorbed in pure consciousness as they walk, eat or work, see- 
ing no difference between samadhi and daily activities. 

In the twentieth adhyaya, Dattatreya tells the story in which 
Tripura explains the nature of pure consciousness and of how to attain 
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it. At the court of the god Brahma, in the satya-loka,” a debate was 
held on what constitutes true knowledge. The Rsis who were as- 
sembled there—Atri among them—embarked upon the exegesis of a 
Vedic passage, each of them producing arguments in favor of his 
own interpretation. They were unable to agree on the royal path 
leading to perfect knowledge. Some recommended the path of aus- 
terities, others the path of intellectual debate, others the path of 
devotion, and still others the practice of rituals. Finally, they all came 
to Brahma, asking him to eliminate their confusion. But Brahma, 
knowing that these arrogant sages did not really trust him, replied 
that he himself did not know the answer, and he suggested they go 
ask the omniscient Siva. They found Siva in the company of Visnu. 
Brahma himself posed the question. Siva realized the Rsis’ lack of 
faith and, declaring that he had no clear answer on the subject, sug- 
gested they all meditate on the goddess of knowledge. 

Brahma, Visnu, Siva, and all the sages began meditating on 
Tripura. The goddess graciously abandoned her transcendent form 
and became word: from the skies above she spoke to them, declaring 
that all who worship her are never frustrated in their search for truth. 
The gods and seers then addressed various hymns of praise to Tripura. 
They asked Devi to tell them of her transcendent and immanent form, 
to describe her majesty, the knowledge one may attain of her, the fruit 
of such knowledge, and the best means of realizing it. They also asked 
her who the true sadhaka is, what the highest of all realizations is, and 
who the best of all Siddhas is. 

The compassionate Tripura answered all questions, saying that 
this very universe is a manifestation of herself as pure consciousness. 
She is the omnipresent one: the universe is her body and she is the 
indweller in all. Without her, nothing could ever exist. Beyond the 
multiple universes, in the center of the ocean of nectar, is the Island of 
Jewels. Here, under the shade of the kadamba trees,° is a temple com- 
posed of jewels that grant all desires. Inside, on a throne the four angles 
of which are formed by Brahma, Siva, Visnu, and [$vara, and the top of 
which is formed by Sadasiva, is the icon of Tripurasundari. The omnipo- 
tent Sakti in her immanent form is engaged in an eternal embrace with 
her Beloved.” All other deities are none other than her secondary mani- 
festations. Blinded by maya, humans do not recognize Tripura. She is the 
support of all things and at the same time absolutely removed (kevala) 
from all things. The “drama” of losing herself in the world and rediscov- 
ering herself in her pure transcendence is part of the ongoing play. 

The knowledge one may have of Tripura is multiple: dual or 
nondual, superior or inferior. Dualistic knowledge is similar to a dream 
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state; only nondual knowledge is true wisdom. Still, the realization of 
Advaita cannot dawn if one has not practiced the worship of the god- 
dess, obtaining her grace. Once this knowledge is attained, all doubts 
and fears disappear, all desires vanish. The fruit of Devi’s knowledge 
is the cessation of sorrow and pain. Distinction among the knower, the 
known, and the act of knowing fades away. The qualification to achieve 
deliverance is the cultivation of a burning desire to reach it. One en- 
dowed with such a passion for moksa is already virtually free; it is only 
a question of “time” within the field of his karmic trajectory. 

The three major obstacles to liberation are lack of faith, desire, 
and lethargy. Lack of faith expresses itself as doubts and erroneous 
thinking. Cultivating opposite thoughts through scriptural authority 
and sound logic can neutralize them.* Desires breed traces (vdsandas), 
and these in turn breed new desires in an ongoing spiral. The vdsanas, 
staining the mind, prevent understanding: a training in detachment 
reveals the flaws inherent in limited objects. Lethargy, the third major 
obstacle, is the product of tamas. The only cure for this affliction is 
dedicated worship of the goddess: she frees her devotees from their 
mental and spiritual dullness in proportion to the intensity of their 
bhakti. Renouncing one’s identification with the body is, in and of 
itself, the mark of realization. Siddhis, powers which the adept or Siddha 
may attain along the path, are of minimum importance and often 
hinder realization. One is recommended not to lose time in the search 
of magic powers.” 

Finally, three levels of realization may be distinguished: supe- 
rior, medium, and inferior. Tripura employs the analogy of Vedic 
recitation: when a well-trained Brahmin easily recites a text without 
mispronouncing a single syllable although engaged in other occupa- 
tions, this is said to be the superior kind of recitation. The medium 
level is when a Brahmin correctly recites a text while engaged in other 
occupations, although subjecting himself to a constant effort of atten- 
tion. The inferior kind is the correct recitation which demands such a 
concentrated effort that all other occupations are excluded. The same 
can be said for the three levels of realization: at the highest, one’s 
enlightenment experience is compatible with the most intense engage- 
ment in social life. At an intermediate level, realization is still com- 
patible with social life, though requiring a degree of effort in one’s 
attention. At the inferior level, one’s intuition of the atman requires 
constant concentration, at the expense of all other occupations. He 
who has achieved the supreme nondual condition constantly abides 
in it, in sleep as well as when engaged in deep thought or social 
life. Such an enlightened one is the best of Siddhas. All distinctions 
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between such a person and the goddess are obliterated; one realizes 
that there never was a time in which they were separated. 

Having answered all the seers’ questions, Tripura became silent. 
The seers, satisfied and freed of all doubts, returned to their abodes. 
Dattatreya ended his narration by assuring ParaSurama that, through 
constant meditation on these sacred words of the goddess, he would 
attain the key to the unveiling of atman. 

The fifth and last story is that of the Brahmin demon (brahma- 
raksasa). Ratnangada, a king of the Parvatas, lived in the city of Amrta, 
along the Vipasa river.“© He had two brave and intelligent sons: 
Rukmangada and Hemangada. The first was well versed in scriptures, 
the second was already considered a sage. During a hunting expedi- 
tion, they found themselves in a thick forest. After having killed vari- 
ous animals, they halted near a pond. Here, in a banyan tree, they 
found a brahma-raksasa who had great knowledge of sacred texts. He 
had philosophical debates with learned men who occasionally passed 
by, and, after defeating them, devoured them. Rukmangada decided 
to challenge the brahma-raksasa: unfortunately, he was soon defeated 
and captured by the demon. Hemangada intervened, begging him not 
to devour his brother and to let him go free. The demon agreed on 
condition that Hemangada solve the questions he put to him. If 
Hemangada failed to answer even one of these, he would be devoured. 
Hemangada accepted the challenge and succeeded in answering all 
questions. The dialogue between Hemangada and the Brahmin de- 
mon is the substance of the story, repeating all the main points con- 
cerning the nature and realization of pure consciousness which have 
already been presented above. Due to his brother’s success, 
Rukmangada was freed and the brahma-raksasa was instantly restored 
to his original human condition as the Brahmin Vasuman. He had 
been cursed to become a demon by Kaéyapa, a disciple of the sage 
Astaka,‘" whom Vasuman had defeated on the subject of the atman by 
using malicious arguments and sophistry. After narrating this last tale, 
Dattatreya gave ParaSurama a final review of all the teachings and the 
proper means of attaining moksa. The jfidna-khanda, as the mahatmya- 
khanda, ends with the sacred invocation of Tripura’s bija-mantra hrim. 

In conclusion: Dattatreya’s role as authoritative expounder of 
Sakta nondualism in south India—so nicely conveyed in these stories 
of the Tripura-rahasya—shows the deity’s assimilative force across 
sampradayas and canons. Dattatreya is himself a savgama, the privi- 
leged confluence of different streams of Indian religious and philo- 
sophical traditions. From the public bhakti-centered religion of the 
Varkaris up to the more private mantra-based ritualism of southern 
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Saktism, Dattatreya’s icon exhibits the capacity of absorbing new traits, 
of transforming and renovating itself. Understanding Datta as the 
supreme Guru, Yogin, and Avatara constantly present across the sub- 
continent is not simply a potent religious metaphor. It is a fact, con- 
cretely mirrored in his appropriation by different religious movements 
all over India and even beyond its borders: in Nepal as well as in 
Tamilnadu, in Gujarat and Maharashtra as well as in Kerala and Andhra 
Pradesh. Following Dattatreya’s triumphant vijaya across the sub- 
continent, one is brought to appreciate the deity’s ubiquitous presence 
and integrative nature, indeed his distinctive mark across the centuries. 


Notes 


1. The expression “the goddess,” used in previous chapters to translate 
Devi, can be misleading. In English when we speak of God, we omit the 
article. If we want to make the same statement about ultimate reality as femi- 
nine, it sounds odd to say, “praise be to Goddess.” Language requires us to 
say “praise be to the Goddess,” or “to a Goddess.” On Sakta theological grounds, 
however, Tripura is not one goddess among many but Goddess Supreme. For 
a survey of Saktism and its textual tradition, see Gopinath Kaviraj’s chapter 
“Sakta Philosophy,” in his Aspects of Indian Thought, 175-215. 

On the Tripura-rahasya, see Goudriaan and Gupta, Hindu Tantric and 
Sakta Literature, 166ff. For an introduction to the study of the Tripura-rahasya, 
see Kaviraj, “The Philosophy of Tripura Tantra,” in Aspects of Indian Thought, 
216-28. Only a few excerpts from the mahatmya-khanda have ever been trans- 
lated into Western languages. For the Sanskrit text, accompanied by a Hindi 
introduction and commentary, see Mukund Lal Sastri, The Tripurarahasya 
(Mahatmyakhanda). For an Italian translation of a selection of stotras of the 
mahatmya-khanda, see Schwarz, “La Grande Dea nell’Innologia del 
Mahatmyakhanda del Tripurarahasya.” There have been various editions and 
translations of the jfdana-khanda. Often quoted is an edition published in 
Belgaum (Mysore) in 1894. Gopinath Kaviraj and Narayan Sastri Khiste have 
furnished a critical edition, published in Benares between 1925 and 1928. An 
edition by Kaviraj was published in Benares in 1965 by the Varanaseya San- 
skrit Vishvavidyalaya, bound with a commentary to the text known as Tatparya- 
dipika completed in 1831 by Srinivasa. Swami Sanatanadevaji Maharaja has 
also contributed another edition of the j/ana-khanda together with the Jfana- 
prabha Hindi commentary. This was published in Benares in 1967. The first 
English translation of the j/iana-khanda was offered by Swami Sri Ramanananda 
Saraswathi (Sri Munagala S. Venkataramaiah) in the pages of the Bangalore 
Mythic Society's Journal January 1938—April 1940) and was later published in 
a volume by the Sri Ramanasramam of Tiruvannamalai, with the title Tripura 
Rahasya; or, The Mystery Beyond the Trinity. An English translation by A. U. 
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Vasavada, published in Benares in 1965 by the Chowkhambha Sanskrit Series 
Office, is based on a Marathi translation from the original Sanskrit by B. B. 
Joshi. Mention must also be made of the French translation by Michel Hulin, 
published in Paris in 1979 by Fayard, with the title La doctrine secrete de la 
Déesse Tripura (Section de la connaissance). Finally, an excellent Italian transla- 
tion, with introduction and notes, has been written by Alberto Pelissero. 
Published in Turin in 1995 by Ananke, its title is I] segreto della Dea Tripura. 


2. Lalita means “graceful,” “lovely.” For a fine treatment on the great 
goddess and the Sri-vidya Sakta tradition in south India, see the work of Brooks, 
Auspicious Wisdom. 


3. See Hulin, La doctrine secréte, 13. 


4. Brooks, Auspicious Wisdom, 57. 

Born in the town of Bhaga in Maharashtra, Bhaskararaya Bharati was 
initiated by his father, Gambhiraraya, to the cult of Sarasvati, receiving his 
upanayana in Benares, where he completed his studies. Initiated into 
Tripura’s cult by his teacher Nrsimhanandanath, he was given the name 
Bhasuranandanath. After traveling extensively, Bhaskararaya returned to 
south India settling in Tamilnadu, Thafijavar district, around 1841. He 
died in Madhyarjunaksetra, the modern Tiruvidyai Marudur. Among his 
important works are the Setu-bandha, including a commentary on the Yogint- 
hrdaya, the independent treatise Varivasya-rahasya, and commentaries on 
the Lalita-sahasra-nama and the Bhavana and Tripura Upanisads. Though a 
follower of Advaita Vedanta, he expoused a kind of synthetic doctrine. His 
advocacy of the most controversial Tantric practices and his encyclopedic 
knowledge of the Sri-vidya canon make Bhaskararaya one of the greatest 
exponents of southern Saktism. 

Besides Ramana Maharsi, another important figure who contributed to 
popularize the Tripura-rahasya in northern India was the Svamin Karpatri (1907— 
82), a Brahmin-born leader of the Sankaracarya order of Dandins; see Ramasso, 
“Il Tripura Rahasya nell’ottica dottrinale e ideologica di Svami Karpatri.” 


5. Laksman Ranade, author of a commentary on the Parasurdma-kalpa- 
siitra known as Sitra-tattva-vimarsini (1888), identifies Haritayana’s synthesis 
of the dialogue between Dattatreya and Parasurama not with the Tripura- 
rahasya but with the Parasurama-kalpa-sittra. This is improbable, since the 
Parasurama-kalpa-sitra is not a dialogue between Dattatreya and ParaSurama. 
On the Parasurama-kalpa-siitra, see A. M. Sastri and S. Y. Dave, Parasuramak- 
alpasitra with the Commentary by Ramesvara Siri Entitled Saubhagyodaya. 


6. Literally “the knowledge of [the goddess] Sri,” or “auspicious. wisdom.” 


7. Literally “rolling up,” “destruction.” Sankara mentions one Samvarta 
in his commentary on Brahma-sittra 3.4.37. Our text honors him as an Avadhita, 
recalling the antinomian behavior of Pasupatas, especially in their avyakta 
stage of spiritual development. On the Pasupatas, see Lorenzen, The Kapalikas 
and Kalamukhas. 
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8. Agastya, a famous Rsi, is the author of several Vedic hymns (Rg Veda 
1.166-191). As Vasistha, Agastya is said to have been the son of both Mitra 
and Varuna from Urvasi: their seed “fell” at the sight of the beautiful goddess 
of dawn, impregnating her. 

Lopamudra is a girl the Rsi Agastya formed from the most graceful parts 
of different animals. Chapter 53 of the mahatmya-khanda celebrates Lopamudra, 
endowed by Tripura with the knowledge known as Traipuri-vidya. 


9. The Devi-mahatmya has inspired the Tripura-rahasya’s mahatmya-khanda 
particularly in its narration of the cosmic struggle between the goddess and 
the demon Mahisa. On the Devi-mahatmya, see Coburn, Encountering the God- 
dess: A Translation of the Devi-Mahatmya and a Study of Its Interpretation. 

The Lalita-mahatmya is probably an independent work added to the 
Brahmanda Purana by Sakta devotees, eager to place it within the corpus of an 
authoritative collection. 


10. On the genesis of the Sri-vidya textual tradition, see Brooks, Auspicious 
Wisdom, 29ff. 


11. See ibid., 44-50. Brooks discusses the importance of two works attrib- 
uted to Sankara’s teacher’s teacher Gaudapada: the Sri-vidyd-ratna-siitra and the 
Subhagodaya, prominent in the contemporary self-understanding of Sri-vidya. 


12. Mention must be made of the Lalita-sahasra-nama, a hymn of the thou- 
sand names of the goddess Lalita, divided into three chapters comprising 320 
Slokas. Another text reporting a list of the thousand names of the goddess is 
the Devi-nama-vilisa (1666) of the Kashmiri Sahib Kaula. Hymns of the thou- 
sand names of the goddess are recurrent within Puranic, Agamic, and Tantric 
literature and largely employed in Sakta worship. 


13. Brooks, Auspicious Wisdom, 48. 
14. See Brooks, The Secret of the Three Cities, 170. 


15. For an English rendering of this seventh century work, see Natarajan, 
Tirumular Tirumantiram Holy Hymns. On Tamil Siddhas, see Zvelebil, The Poets 
of the Powers. See also Ganapathy, The Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhas. 


16. On the Sri-vidya and Sri-cakra, see Brooks, Auspicious Wisdom, 81-146. 
17. Ibid., 91. 


18. Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple, 1:11. On yantras, see Khanna, Yantra: 
The Tantric Symbol of Cosmic Unity. 


19. Rare instances of Sri-yantras with both mantra and divine figures at- 
tached to them are found in Rawson, The Art of Tantra, figs. 50 and 65. 


20. Chapters 1 and 2 of the mahatmya-khanda present the “author” of the 
work, the seer Sumedha Haritayana. Chapter 3 introduces Parasuréma, and 
chapter 4 his meeting with sage Samvarta. Chapters 5 and 6 present the Guru 
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Dattatreya. Chapters 7 to 9 narrate the story of Tripura Ambika, mother of the 
worlds and supreme goddess. Chapters 10 to 46 follow the presentation of the 
principal forms or Saktis of Tripura and their deeds. Chapters 47 to 78 present 
the narration of the Lalita-mahatmya. In chapters 79 and 80, Dattatreya answers 
Parasurama, clearing his doubts. 


21. There had already been a meeting between ParaSurama and Dattatreya, 
during Jamadagni’s funeral rites. Renuka had advised Parasurama to seek 
Dattatreya’s help if he should ever be in difficulty. 


22. Literally “intoxicating with fragrance.” Situated to the south of the 
Kailasa, it is said to be one of the four mountains enclosing the world’s central 
region. 


23. A well-known image, symbolizing the condition of freedom and safety 
attained by the soul. Compare with Bhagavata Purana 11.7.29, praising the 
Avadhita identified as Dattatreya: “In the midst of people who are burnt by 
the wild fire of desire and greed, you remain like an elephant, standing in the 
cool waters of the holy river Ganga, without being scorched by fire.” 


24, Astavakra was a Muni renown for his asceticism. At birth, due to the 
curse of his father Kahoda, eight limbs of his body were deformed. The sage 
is linked to the Astavakra-gita, an important nondual text in twenty adhyayas. 

Janaka, “progenitor,” “father,” is the name of various kings. The one here 
referred to is the king of Videha, father of Sita, renown for his knowledge and 
sanctity. 


25. Dasarna is the name of a people from central India, already men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata. The capital of the DaSarnas seems to have been 
Mrttikavati near Gwalior. 


26. This siddhi is known as prakamya: the irresistible will by which one 
can pass through solid earth or cannot be soaked in water; see Vyasa’s com- 
mentary to Patanjali’s Yoga-siitra 3.45. 


27. This continent reflects the classic cosmology of insular continents. 
Our text as well as all Puranic accounts narrate of seven dvipas stretching out 
from the axis mundi of mount Meru. 


28. The separation or “pulling out” of one’s subtle body from the gross, 
physical body—a process occuring naturally at death—is a shamanic feat at- 
tested to within Yogic literature. For a Natha episode, see Eliade, Yoga: Immor- 
tality and Freedom, 316-17. On the art of entering another’s body, see ibid., 
393-94. 


29. The idea that the earth, a cavern, a tree, or a mountain may contain 
mysterious realms is a recurrent theme within Indian mythology. According 
to a Yogic understanding of human physiology, every cakra, especially that of 
the heart, is believed to be the seat of latent energy: the Yogin’s entry into the 
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“cavern” of his heart symbolizes the unearthing of his nature, disclosing a 
new world. In the story, however, Tangana’s son materializes a world through 
his sankalpa-sakti. The power to create, rearrange, or even destroy the material 
elements (bhiita) through one’s sarikalpa is known as isitrtva; see Vyasa’s com- 
mentary to Patafijali’s Yoga-siittra 3.45. The claim is that each jivatman can 
create or dismantle whatever world it wishes. A significant parallel to such 
narrative is found in the Yoga-vasistha (6.2.56-94), a work dated between the 
sixth and twelfth centuries. On this episode, see O'Flaherty, Dreams, Illusion 
and Other Realities, 234-45, 293-96. On the Yoga-vasistha, see Venkatesananda, 
The Concise Yoga Vasistha. 


30. To a spatial displacement, consequence of Mahasena’s access into a 
different world, a temporal displacement follows, inevitable consequence of 
Mahasena’s reentrance into his world. This relativity of time and space is 
intended to show how all the worlds are but the creation of one’s imagination. 


31. A list of powerful objects and forces often reported in Tantric and 
Yogic texts; see Yoga-sittra 4.1. 


32. The presence of a female ascetic ridiculing Astavakra’s wriggling ar- 
gumentation is not surprising in a Sakta text. Although rare, the presence of 
women sages is attested to from the time of the Upanisads. The story of Gargi 
Vacaknavi, Yajnavalkya’s questioner in a philosophical debate at Janaka’s court, 
offers a case in point; see Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 3.8.1-12. 


33. This fifteenth chapter of the Tripura-rahasya’s jnana-khanda appears to 
have the Mahabharata as its source. The episode of Astavakra is found in 
Mahabharata 3.132-34, whereas that of the female ascetic finds a parallel in 
Mahabharata 12.308 (here, however, it is Janaka and not Astavakra who is 
instructed by the woman sage). 


34. In the course of a conversation on how the pure “I” may be realized, 
Ramana Maharsi once observed: 


Tripura-rahasya and other works point out that the interval between two 
consecutive sarkalpas (ideas or thoughts) represents the pure aham (“T’). 
Therefore holding on to the pure “I” one should have the prajriana-ghana 
for aim, and there is the vrtti present in the attempt. (Ramana Maharshi, 
Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi, 276) 


35. Literally “world of truth.” Also known as world of Brahmi, it is the 
highest of the seven upper worlds. 


36. Nauclea Cadamba. These trees produce orange-colored blossoms. 


37. The best representation of the oneness of the female and male prin- 
ciples is what is known as Siva ardha-nari, Siva “half-female.” Within a Sakta 
context, however, we would say Devi ardha-nara, goddess “half male.” 


38. On the practice of cultivating opposite thoughts, see Yoga-siitra 2.33. 
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39. Tripura’s warning concerning siddhis constitutes a refrain throughout 
Yogic literature; see Vyadsa’s commentary to Yoga-sitra 3.37. For the presenta- 
tion of a specific tradition of Siddha-Yoga, namely, the one of the ascetic 
Nityananda (d. 1961) and of his disciple the Svamin Muktananda (1908-82), 
see Brooks et al., Meditation Revolution: A History and Theology of the Siddha 
Yoga Lineage. In particular, Muktananda is said to have resided in a place in 
Vajresvari which had a small Dattatreya temple close to it. Nowadays, there 
is a large image of Dattatreya in the asrama of Ganeshpuri. 


=4- 


40. The Vipasa corresponds to the modern river Beas crossing the state of 
Himachal Pradesh. 


41. Literally “consisting of eight parts.” It may indicate one who is ac- 
quainted with the eight books of Panini’s grammar. Astaka is also the name 
of a son of Visvamitra, author of a Rg Vedic hymn (10.104). 


CO 


The Avadhita-gita 


As evidenced in the course of this study, the movement of the Natha 
Yogins played a substantial role in the expansion of Dattatreya’s cult. 
It was primarily through Nathism that Datta was introduced to the 
Marathi speaking area and was adopted by the Mahanubhavas and a 
variety of other religious groups. In this chapter, I will analyze the 
content of the most important work of Natha inspiration attributed to 
Dattatreya, the Avadhita-gita or “Song of the Free.”’ It was probably 
written between the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries? and Shankar 
Mokashi-Punekar, accepting the hypothesis of the text’s western Natha 
origin,’ has suggested the Sahyadri region as its place of composition. 
The Avadhita-gita is still popular today, and even the Svamin 
Vivekananda (1863-1902), the Vedantin reformer of modern India, held 
it in high esteem. Capturing the ascetic quality of both Nathism and 
the Avadhita ideal, he observed: 


Men like the one who wrote this Song keep religion alive. They 
have actually realized; they care for nothing, feel nothing done 
to the body, care not for heat, cold, danger, or anything. They sit 
still, enjoying the bliss of Atman, and though red-hot coals burn 
the body, they feel them not.’ 


The Avadhiita-gita comprises 289 slokas divided into eight chapters, 
though originally it seems to have had only seven.’ The eighth chapter, 
for its content and language—especially from the eleventh verse onward— 
appears to be a later interpolation. In 1972, Mokashi-Punekar found in the 
Trivandrum Library what he has identified as the introductory chapter to 
certain south Indian editions of the Avadhiita-gita. He defines this intro- 
ductory chapter as “predominantly Nathist,” philosophically “post- 
Advaitic,” and linguistically “Maharashtrian in origin, emerging out of a 
basically oral tradition of Sanskrit discourse.” He argues: 


The text is based in the original forms of western India Natha 
cult; but, soon, in this very area, a Vedicized Dattism was to be 
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revived; and another plebian Bhakti evangelicism was to over- 
whelm and absorb Nathism . . . The original Avadhoota Gita had 
this chapter plus the first seven cantos of the printed Nirnaya 
Sagar Press edition; the 8th misogynic chapter is a later attempt 
to induct sexual morality into Nathism by the so-inclined Nathists 
of a later date, probably Brahminical, who could not stomach the 
laxity of Avadhoots.° 


Opposed to the balanced tone of the preceding seven chapters— 
possibly the work of a single person—the eighth adhyaya may be viewed 
as the later product of a conservative branch of Natha ascetics, per- 
haps under the influence of the Brahminical orthodox milieu of the 
revivalistic Datta sampradaya. Dattatreya is attributed with the author- 
ship of the Avadhiita-gita at the very beginning and end of the text. 
Like the problematic eighth chapter, however, even these parts con- 
taining Datta’s name are most probably later interpolations. 

The Avadhita-gita is but one among many extant Gitas. Indeed, 
the “Gita label” is associated with hundreds of specimens.’ One could 
be induced to hypothesize the existence of a literary genre, inaugu- 
rated by the popularity of the Bhagavad-gita.’ This would not be an 
isolated occurrence: the poetic genre of the Dita-kavyas, for instance, 
was initiated by KAalidasa’s celebrated poem Megha-dita. However, in 
the case of Gitds only a few of these texts, such as the [évara-gita, 
follow the exemplary structure of the Bhagavad-gita. The vast majority 
are detached or entirely different in their scope and content,’ and the 
Gita titling refers mainly to their metrical structure. Even isolated col- 
lections of teachings, usually anonymous, often bear the Gita appella- 
tion. The Avadhiita-gita, as well as a few other Gitas, have been 
considered rare instances of independent compositions,” although a 
manuscript exists which attributes our text to the simhadri-khanda of 
the Padma Purana.'' Among the hundreds of Gitds, the Jtvanmukta-gita” 
or “The Song of the Liberated-in-Life” rates special mention. A late 
Vedantic Saiva composition attributed to Dattatreya, possibly dating to 
the eighteenth century, it consists of only twenty-four Slokas in the 
anustubh meter. Within a Yogic framework, the text is a celebration of 
the Liberated-in-Life, each verse describing the jivanmukta’s realization. 

A typical Gita is a dialogue between a sage or deity and a dis- 
ciple; in it, an upadesa said to reveal liberating truth is expounded. 
Broadly speaking, Gitas may be divided into two groups: (1) those in 
which various teachings are expounded by divine masters or Rsis, 
such as the [Svara-gita, the Vydsa-gitd, the two Kapila-gitas, the Astavakra- 
gita, the Jtvanmukta-gita and, of course, the Avadhiita-gita and (2) those 
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in which the central figure is a deity, such as the Siva-gita, the Uddhava- 
gita, the Devi-gita, the Sirya-gita, the Ganesa-gita, and the two Rama- 
gitas.'° Although the popularity of these Gitas cannot match the 
Bhagavad-gita's fame, a certain number—including our text—continue 
playing a considerable role within sectarian circles. 

Originally, the Avadhiita-gita is believed to have been a dialogue 
between Dattatreya and Gorakhnath, though in most printed versions 
no mention is made of an encounter between the two.'* Mohan Singh 
includes the Avadhita-gita in a list of twenty-five works he ascribes to 
Gorakhnath, and Hajariprasad Dvivedi states that the Goraksa-siddhanta- 
samgraha mentions the Avadhita-gita as a work of Gorakhnath." Jan 
Gonda observes that, in some versions, the Avadhiita-gita appears as 
the last chapter of the Goraksa Samhita, a manual on Hatha-Yoga.'* 
Though Gonda thinks it doubtful that this last chapter belonged to the 
original version of the Goraksa Samhita, the fact that the Avadhita-gita 
is attached to a text attributed to Gorakhnath is in itself evidence of its 
connection to a Natha milieu. 

Concerning Dattatreya’s link to Nathism, the Goraksa-siddhanta- 
samgraha—quoting the Tantra-maharnava—mentions him as one of the 
twelve “great Nathas” or Maha-nathas: seventh in rank, Dattatreya is 
said to wield spiritual influence over a region nine krogas wide in the 
western direction and on the western banks of the Sarasvati river.'” Dvivedi 
identified one of the later Nathas named “Dattaji” with Dattatreya him- 
self, evidently viewing him as a historical figure subsequently deified, 
though he does not attribute the authorship of the Avadhiita-gita to him." 
The Dabistan of Moshan Fani (d. 1670)—after noting how the ten orders 
of the DaSanami renunciants follow the dictates of “Datateri” or 
Dattatreya—telates the following tale of how Gorakhnath lost in a magi- 
cal bout with him. Gorakhnath disappeared under water in the shape of 
a frog, but “Datateri” was able to find him and bring him forth. Then 
“Datateri” concealed himself under water, and Gorakhnath, in spite of all 
his searching, could not find him “because he was mixed with water, and 
water cannot be distinguished from water.”” 

In another legend, Dattatreya humbled Gorakhnath by stopping 
his sack (jholi) from moving in the air. Gorakhnath had attained vast 
siddhis and, feeling it to be below his dignity to go from house to 
house with his begging jholi, decided to use his powers to have the 
jholi itself go beg his food. Dattatreya, to punish his pride, had his jholi 
fall down from midair. A psychic battle followed, in the course of 
which Gorakhnath was defeated. Having learned his lesson, Gorak- 
hnath surrendered to Dattatreya, and humbly asked spiritual instruc- 
tion of him. 
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Apart from these episodes, narratives exist, both in Hindi and 
vernacular languages such as Marathi, in which Dattatreya is teacher 
of Gorakhnath or, in any case, superior to him.” If, according to leg- 
end, it was Siva who initiated all Nathas in the practice of Hatha-Yoga, 
in the Sri-nav-nath-bhakti-katha-sar" it is Dattatreya who takes Siva’s 
place as adi-guru. 

Before analyzing the Avadhiita-gita, a critical evaluation of Gonda’s 
following remarks on the text is in order: 


This work . . . is held to incorporate information on the teachings 
of Dattatreya, a union of Brahma, Visnu and Siva. It is a short 
and well-written philosophical treatise setting forth the absolute 
identity of the individual soul with the All which is described as 
the Void (Siinya), Nirvana, etc. Part of its ideas are however 
common to other mystical schools, among them Sivaite and 
Buddhist Tantras.” 


Besides the fact that the Avadhiita-gita can hardly be defined a 
“well-written philosophical treatise,’”** Gonda’s comments on the philo- 
sophical content.of the text are vague. The Avadhiita-gita is generally 
classified as a minor work (prakarana) of Advaita Vedanta.* Nonethe- 
less, the heart of the Avadhiita-gita lies in its Nathist inspiration and core 
philosophy of sama-rasya (even essence, sameness, equalness). Though 
this Natha ideal is analogous to that of many nondual Agamic systems 
of ancient and medieval India, the Avadhiita-gita’s nondual orientation 
appears subordinate to the ecstatic spirituality of the Avadhtta, who 
wishes to transcend all philosophical and theological constructions. As 
Avadhiita-gita 1.36 states, echoing the Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha, its 
“philosophy” is beyond both dualism and nondualism (dvaita-advaita- 
vivarjita).” Similar statements are found in other Tantric texts—for ex- 
ample in the Kularnava-tantra—and are intended to proclaim the religious 
superiority of Yogic and Tantric doctrine. The ultimate goal of Nathism 
is to surpass and abandon even the Natha and Siddha theoretical frame- 
works, and our text freely satirizes Yoga postures and practices, breath- 
control techniques, the attainment of powers, and so on. It thus seems 
reasonable to argue that the Avadhita-gita was the product of a Natha 
milieu, aimed at its own transcendence through the presentation of the 
exemplary type of the Avadhita, identified in Dattatreya. To again quote 
Mokashi-Punekar: 


The Avadhoota Gita sounds like one huge sarcastic protest— 
against several previous philosophical systems; Advaita, Dvaita, 
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Patanjala Yoga, Nyaya, Sankhya and certain kinds of Tantrism. .. 
It is also an ecstatic song: “I am Kevala.” It is written in rudimen- 
tary Sanskrit so that any man who knows anything about Hindu 
mysticism can understand it. Yet it is considered an essential text, 
primarily by Nathists, but also by Vedantins in general (though it 
makes fun of Vedantins of the Shankara Advaita school). 

It is strange that many previous editors of the Avadhoota Gita 
have described it as a work upholding the Advaita Vedanta school 
as propounded by Shankaracharya.” 


The first, introductory adhydaya of the Avadhiita-gita is the longest, 
comprising seventy-six slokas. The central topic is the perfection of the 
self and its real nature, its oneness with Brahman. The nondual orien- 
tation is explicit from the outset: 


(1.1) Through the grace of I$vara alone, the desire for nonduality 
arises in wise men to save them from great fear. 


(1.2) How shall I salute the formless Being, indivisible, auspi- 
cious, and immutable, who fills all this with His Self and also 
fills the self with His Self? 


(1.3) The universe composed of the five elements is like water in 
a mirage. Oh, to whom shall I make obeisance; I who am one 
and taintless (eko nirafijanah)?”’ 


The core of the Avadhiita-gita’s upadesa is the attainment of natu- 
ral equanimity (samatva), the true mark of the liberated one. There is 
no need to search for the Self if one realizes he already is that very 
Self. The freedom of the Avadhita brings him to the denial of all 
external authorities, such as the Vedas, the caste system, or the worlds 
of gods and men (1.34). Sloka 36, in its rejection of both dvaita and 
advaita and in its presentation of supreme reality as sama—beyond the 
reach of mind and speech (manovacam agocaram)*—represents the 
“manifesto” of the Avadhiita-gita’s teaching: 


(1.36) Some seek nonduality, others duality. They do not know 
the truth, which is the same (sama) [at all times and everywhere], 
devoid of both duality and nonduality (dvaita-advaita-vivarjita). 

Sama, literally “same,” “equal,” is the goal of the Natha adept 
striving toward perfection. The noun samata or samatva means equa- 
nimity, evenness, or even indifference. Sama is a key concept from the 
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time of the Bhagavad-gita, where it is used alone and in compounds, 
especially as sama-darsana (“equal vision,” a synonym of sama-drsti). In 
Bhagavad-gita 2.48d Yoga is defined as samatva (samatvam yoga ucyate) 
and in 9.29a Krsna declares himself to be the same (samo’ham) toward 
all beings. The Natha striving toward samata or sama-rasya is explained 
by Gopinath Kaviraj: 


This ideal is described in one word as samarasya, which implies 
obliteration of traces of all kinds of existing differences ...by a 
positive process of what may be described as mutual interpen- 
etration. This ideal underlies the principle of unification between 
Purusha and Prakriti... Siva and Sakti... It stands for the samata 
of the Avadhita Yogis, which is really a unification ... of... the 
One and the Beyond.” 


In Yogic and Tantric literature, we find a strong insistence on 
the ideal of sama-rasya, also frequently evoked within Kashmiri 
Saivism.2! Within Nathism, the realization of samatva is deemed the 
highest spiritual fulfillment. Sama-rasya is said to be achieved through 
a gradual process, beginning when the Sadguru’s grace brings about 
a condition of mental quietness (citta-visranti) in the Yogin. Then the 
realization of suddha-caitanya or pure consciousness may “flash” into 
the awareness of the adept’s purified buddhi as a vision of supreme 
reality, parama-pada. As a consequence, the physical body of the Yogin 
is said to be illumined and “transmuted,” achieving immortality (pinda- 
siddhi). He then becomes a Siddha. The next step is to “unite” the 
luminous body of the Siddha with the universal uncreated light of 
parama-pada, already revealed to the adept at the time of his first Atmic 
awareness. In Natha texts, the progressive experience of sama-rasya— 
culminating in a condition with no relapse (vyutthana)—is described 
in four successive stages. To again quote Gopinath Kaviraj: 


(1) The Transcendental Reality is revealed as the Universe. In 
other words, the difference between what is Formless and what 
has Form disappears for ever and it is co-eternal with the vision 
of the Universe in atman. 


(2) In the transitional stage there is a tendency in the Powers to 
move out. This has to be restrained and the Powers contained 
within the atman. 


(3) The atman is realized as a continuum of unbroken prakaéa 
with Supreme Dynamism. 
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(4) As a result of all this, there is a unique Vision of Being which 
is unborn. This is the Supreme Integral Vision which marks the 
stage of nirutthana. It is a Vision of Eternity, when infinite vari- 
eties are seen as an expression of the One and when the One 
reveals Itself in every point of the Infinite. 

The Natha ideal is first to realise jivanmukti through pinda-siddhi 
which secures an Immaculate Body of Light free from the influ- 


ence of Time ... and then to realise pard-mukti or the Highest 
Perfection through the process of mutual integration (samarasi- 
karana).* 


Siddha-siddhanta-paddhati 5.7 states that only the ineffable grace of 
one’s Guru enables the adept to “shake off” the siddhis he has attained, 
realizing the permanent state (nirutthana) and uniting his body with 
parama-pada. It is difficult to overemphasize the importance of the 
deified Guru within Nathism and the Datta movement, whether physi- 
cally present in his “human form,” or spiritually manifest through his 
padukas-caranas or stone mirtis.** By the Guru’s grace, everything in 
the world is perceived as a manifestation of the incorruptible light 
(parama-pada). The material world, as well as one’s own body, is viewed 
not as illusory or as something to be transcended but rather as a 
perfect hierophany of the Godhead: the value accorded to bodily 
immortality is, in this regard, exemplary. The realized person is free 
to act as he pleases, with nothing to accept or reject. He is beyond 
rules, microcosmic epiphany of the freedom of the divine. From the 
Avadhita standpoint, all pretenses at “sealing” reality into thought 
constructions, philosophical schemes, dualism and nondualism, and 
so forth are but insane and worthless attempts: parama-pada is anyad 
eva, wholly other. Avadhita-gita 1.48-49 proclaims: 


(1.48) The Self certainly does not become pure through the prac- 
tice of six-limbed Yoga.* It certainly is not purified by the de- 
struction of the mind. It certainly is not made pure by the in- 
structions of the teacher. It is itself the truth, it is itself the illu- 
mined one. 


(1.49) There is no body made up of five elements; nor is there 
anyone who is disembodied. All is verily the Self alone. How can 
there be the three states and the fourth?» 


The Avadhita recognizes that he is part and parcel of that same, 
all-inclusive reality; nothing is deemed wrong or imperfect, every- 
thing being accepted as the play of parama-pada. 
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Sloka 1.58 presents another important technical term often uti- 
lized in the text: sahaja, “natural,” “innate,” “original.” Sahaja is a com- 
plex notion, interpreted in a variety of ways by Tantric and Yogic 
schools, both Hindu and Buddhist.* It literally means “together born” 
or “coemergent,” indicating that realization is not external to the Yogin 
but his very condition. Vaudeville notes: 


Sahaja is ...a kind of Absolute, or transcendent Reality ... equated 
with the Void, Sanya. The Yogic “Sahaja” is often spoken of as a 
mysterious, totally inaccessible “place” or “land,” a kind of unlocated 
Paradise ... In the Nath-panthi form of Tantric Yoga ...Sahaja is 
identified with the all-pervading ultimate Reality ... which in turn 
is equated with Paramasiva or SadaSiva (conceived as “Adinath”) 
and with the perfect, interior Guru, the Sadguru.” 


In the Avadhiita-gita, sahaja expresses an inherent characteristic of 
both the atman and supreme reality.* The Avadhita seeks the “nectar 
of naturalness” (sahaja-amrtam, 2.17), a state of spontaneous existence 
coinciding with the experience of divine identity. Once the adept has 
realized that supreme tattva, he is “filled with the innate joy of his 
own mind,” (manasa kalpita-sahaja-anandam, 7.9). The Avadhita oblit- 
erates all distinctions between saguna and nirguna: everything mani- 
fests its own nature, his sahaja attitude being but a reflection of 
parama-pada, the supreme sahaja. 

The second adhyaya of the Avadhiita-gita comprises forty Slokas. In 
the paradoxical spirit of the text, this chapter begins by praising the 
Guru as a veritable gem, whatever his intellectual knowledge or social 
status—“even if he be young, illiterate, or addicted to the enjoyment 
of sense objects, even if he be a servant or a householder”—and closes 
by reminding us that “where mind and speech can utter nothing, 
there can be no instruction by a teacher.” What really counts is the 
Guru’s capacity to impart spiritual insight beyond words and speech, 
simply through his presence and example. The mystical experience of 
the Avadhita is effectively conveyed in Sloka 11: 


(2.11) Where there is such a natural Being, how can there be “1,” 
how can there be even “you,” how can there be the world? 


Echoing Bhagavad-gita 2.23-24, where Krsna declares that the im- 
perishable dtman is unaffected by fire, water, and wind, Avadhiita- 
gita 2.13-14 speaks of supreme consciousness: 
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(2.13) It does not move about on the earth nor is It carried by air. 
It is not submerged in water nor does It dwell in fire. 


(2.14) Space is pervaded by It, but It is not pervaded by any- 
thing. It is existing within and without. It is undivided and 
continuous. 


Slokas 15 and 16 deal with the Yogic practice of concentration, 
leading to the attainment of a condition of contentless awareness: 


(2.15) One should successively take recourse to the objects of 
concentration, as mentioned by the Yogins, in accordance with 
their subtlety, invisibility, and attributelessness. 


(2.16) When through constant practice one’s concentration be- 
comes objectless, then, being divested of merits and demerits, 
one attains the state of complete dissolution in the Absolute 
through the dissolution of the object of concentration, but not 
before then. 


This state of contentless awareness leads to the understanding of 
the subtlest of the subtle, as the water within the kernel of the coconut 
(2.19cd, 2.20cd). At the same time, this experience of the ground of 
Being brings the aspirant to the intuitive understanding of its “full- 
ness” (piirnata) reflected through the infinite variety of its manifesta- 
tions. Thus, the Avadhitta relinquishes the “poison” of a dualistic vision, 
attaining a balanced all-embracing vision, since caitanya itself coin- 
cides with the “nectar of naturalness”: 


(2.17) For the destruction of the terrible, poisonous universe, which 
produces the unconsciousness of delusion, there is but one infal- 
lible remedy, the nectar of naturalness (sahaja-amrtam). 


On man’s destiny in the afterlife, Avadhiita-gita 2.26 may be use- 
fully compared to Bhagavad-gita 8.5, where Krsna declares: 


And at the hour of death, on Me alone 
Meditating, leaving the body 

Whoso dies, to My estate he 

Goes; there is no doubt of that. 
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The Avadhita, on the other hand, remarks: 


It has been said that the destiny of those devoted to action is the 
same as their thought at the end, but it has not been said that the 
destiny of those established in Yoga is the same as their thought 
at the end. 


The Avadhita, established in his Yogic realization, is beyond all 
disciplines. Having realized the truth of sama-rasya, he has gone be- 
yond the illusory wheel of samsdara, whatever his thought at the mo- 
ment of death: nothing can affect the supremely free one. As a 
consequence, the Avadhita’s afterlife destiny is unimaginable in its 
transcendence (2.27): there are no paths, such as the “path of the fa- 
thers” (pitr-yana) or the “path of the gods” (deva-yana) along which he 
travels. Having attained the highest, he has transcended the cosmic 
net of time and space (2.28). Whether the Avadhtta dies at a holy spot 
or in the house of an untouchable is irrelevant to one who has “dis- 
solved” in Brahman (2.29). 

The wholly otherness of the dtman, in which all Yogic rules and 
religious conventions are obliterated, is the subject of Slokas 2.31 through 
2.40: 


(2.32) He attains to the supreme, eternal Self, in whom exists no 
Veda, no initiation, no tonsure, no teacher, no disciple, no perfec- 
tion of symbolic figures, no hand-posture or anything else. 


The reality of atman has nothing to do with exercises such as 
asana, pranayama, drsti, nor with the whole complex of nadi physiology 
(2.35). Moreover: 


(2.39) When injunctions cease and the Yogin attains the supreme 
Self, his mind being void of differentiations, he has neither pu- 
rity nor impurity; his contemplation is without distinguishing 
attributes; and even what is usually prohibited is permissible to 
him. 


The third adhyaya of the Avadhita-gita, comprising forty-six slokas, 
begins with praise to lord Siva,” tutelary deity of all Natha adepts, 
identified with the atman and with the Avadhita himself: 


(3.2cd) I am thus the pure Siva, devoid of all doubt. O beloved 
friend, how shall I bow to my own Self in my Self? 
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This chapter is, in essence, a reiteration of the two motifs delin- 
eated in the preceding adhydya: the indescribability of caitanya or 
atman—beyond intellectual grasp—and the ecstatic joy of the Avadhtata 
who, having experienced the atman, is free and beyond all regulations 
and conventions. Slokas 3 to 42 repeat these two themes through vari- 
ous images and metaphors, as well as through the refrain of the last 
portion of each verse, in which the Avadhita sings: 


I am the nectar of knowledge, having equal feelings, like the sky 
(jfiana-amytam sama-rasam gaganopamo’ham). 


The Avadhita is compared with the vast expanse of the sky 
(gagana) throughout the poem.” Avadhita-gita 3.3 proclaims: 


I am devoid of root and rootlessness and am ever manifest. I am 
devoid of smoke and absence of smoke and am ever manifest. I 
am devoid of light and absence of light and am ever manifest. I 
am the nectar of knowledge, having equal feelings, like the sky.” 


The noun gagana conveys two characteristics of atman or caitanya 
in the spirit of sama-rasya: (1) its paramount freedom (svatantrya) be- 
yond all constrictions and (2) its radical transcendence preventing an 
identification with anything whatsoever. Though appearing to have 
color and form, the sky is formless: a distinctive feature, coupled with 
its all-pervasive quality. As a technical term, gagana is often found in 
Tantric literature. Here, one is reminded of the Cid-gagana-candrika,” 
revolving on the adept’s freedom to roam at will in the “sky” of the 
heart of consciousness. Within Yoga and Natha circles, the thousand- 
petalled cakra located at the head’s top (sahasrara-cakra) is also known 
as gagana-mandala, “the circle of the sky,” designating the experience 
of liberating bliss, believed to culminate in bodily immortality. 

Slokas 3.41 and 3.42 solemnly declare: 


(3.41) In thy mind there is neither the meditator, meditation, nor 
the object of meditation. Thou hast no samadhi. There is no region 
outside thee, nor is there any substance or time. I am the nectar 
of knowledge, having equal feelings, like the sky. 


(3.42) I have told thee all that is essential. There is neither thou, 
nor anything for me or for a great one; nor is there any teacher or 
disciple. The supreme reality is natural and exists in its own way. 
Iam the nectar of knowledge, having equal feelings, like the sky. 
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The last two verses of the third chapter convey the balanced rasa 
of the Avadhita’s freedom: 


(3.45) I am neither of the nature of the void (Sanya) nor of the 
nature of the non-void. I am neither of pure nature nor of impure 
nature. I am neither form nor formlessness. I am the supreme 
reality of the form of its own nature. 


(3.46) Renounce the world in every way. Renounce renunciation 
in every way. Renounce the poison of renunciation and non- 
renunciation. The Self is pure, immortal, natural, and immutable. 


The Avadhita-gita’s fourth adhyaya, comprising twenty-five slokas, 
is also centered on the unknowability and otherness of both the atman 
and the Avadhita. Slokas 4.3 to 4.24 repeat a constant refrain: 


I am free from disease, my form has been 
extinguished (svariipa-nirvanam anamayo ham). 


This phrase is often preceded by the rejection of pairs of op- 
posites: “And how shall I say that I have both ignorance and knowI- 
edge?” (4.5c); “And how shall I speak of good and evil?” (4.7c); 
“And how shall I speak of emptiness and non-emptiness?” (4.9c). 
The term anamaya, “free from disease,” is a name of Siva. This double 
meaning is not casual, given the Saiva orientation of Nathism. This 
amaya or “dis-ease”—also “rawness”—corresponds to one’s identi- 
fication with the nama-ripa complex. This spiritual immaturity 
haunts the adept as long as he clutches to a discipline, a religious 
belief, a Guru, or a sadhana: only the letting go of everyone and 
everything is thought to prepare the aspirant for the experience of 
the unveiling of caitanya. The compound svarilpa-nirvana is also 
noteworthy. Though the presence of the noun nirvana may be inter- 
preted as evidence of Buddhist influence, the Bhagavad-gita itself 
uses it, especially in the compound form brahma-nirvana, “extinc- 
tion in Brahman” or “extinction which is Brahman.”*® Both svaripa- 
nirvana and brahma-nirvana are positive expressions, designating the 
mukta’s bliss and freedom. As Avadhita-gita 4.8 states, the extinc- 
tion of one’s form coincides with the discovery of consciousness 
(samvid) as one’s true nature: 


(4.8) I am not the worshiper or of the form of the worshipped. I 
have neither instruction nor practice. How shall I speak of myself 
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who am of the nature of consciousness (samvit-svaritpam)? I am 
free from disease, my form has been extinguished. 


The supreme dtman, beyond mind and speech and thus beyond 
reasoning (tarka), cannot be grasped through the categories of identity 
or difference: 


(4.13cd) Friend, how can I speak of it [the Self] as identical or 
different (sama-asamam)? I am free from disease, my form has 
been extinguished. 


The Avadhtta’s absolute is anirvacaniya, inexpressible. Even the 
Avadhita-gita’s “neither...nor...” formulations are not proposi- 
tions pointing at something which is indefinable. There is never an 
attempt to solve the mystery of the atman’s ineffability, at reducing 
the absolute in terms of an “it” or object. All expressions are simply 
linguistic means (upaya) to indicate, in a poetic fashion, the radical 
otherness of the absolute and of the Avadhita’s enlightenment. The 
text aims at elevating inexpressibility as a third truth value, through 
the rejection of all views (drstis). All pairs of opposites (dvandvas) do 
not apply to the mystery of caitanya and sama-rasya and are therefore 
rejected. 

Avadhita-gita 4.14 highlights another typical trait of the Avadhita, 
namely, his freedom from all forms of discipline: 


(4.14) Neither have I conquered the senses nor have I not con- 
quered them. Self-restraint or discipline never occurred to me. 
Friend, how shall I speak of victory and defeat? I am free from 
disease, my form has been extinguished. 


He is also free from rituals such as morning and evening devo- 
tions (4.18, 4.22), from relative or ultimate aims, from both Yoga and 
Viyoga (4.19), as well as from reasoning and argumentation: 


(4.20) I am neither ignorant nor learned, I observe neither silence 
nor absence of silence. How shall I speak of argument and 
counter-argument? I am free from disease, my form has been 
extinguished. 


The fourth chapter ends with the praising of the nectar of renun- 
ciation (tyaga-amytam) and the recognition of the transcendent reality 
of sama-rasya, beyond speech and versification: 
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(4.24) The wise, my child, give up all meditations; they give up 
all good and evil deeds and drink the nectar of renunciation. I 
am free from disease, my form has been extinguished. 


(4.25) There is verily no versification where one knows nothing. 
The supreme Avadhita, plunged in equanimity and pure of 
thought, prattles (pralapati) about the truth. . 


This last verse is also the closing sloka of the following fifth, 
sixth, and seventh adhydyas of the poem. It is also found, in a slightly 
modified form, in Avadhiita-gita 1.75. 

_ The fifth adhyaya, comprising thirty-two slokas, presents the oth- 
erness of supreme consciousness while at the same time emphasizing 
the lesson of sama-rasya: everything has the same taste for the Avadhitta, 
who has realized caitanya as both beyond all and in all. After equating 
the syllable om with the sky—symbol of transcendental freedom—the 
refrain found throughout chapter 5, repeated from Slokas 2 to 31, is the 
following: 


Why dost thou, who art the same in all, grieve in thy mind? 
(kimu rodisi manasi sarva-samam) 


The expression sarva-sama, “identical with (or: in) all things,” 
“equal toward everything,” designates both the enlightened Avadhita 
as well as the supreme dtman. Once this recognition has been achieved, 
no room is left for grief. Avadhiita-gita 5.4c includes language itself in 
its flamboyant rejection of all philosophies and doctrines, so explicitly 
advocated throughout adhydya 1: 


(5.4c) That which is the same in all is free from the euphonic 
combination of words. 


The letters of the Sanskrit alphabet and their sounds are not to 
be construed as the corresponding aspects of the absolute: the su- 
preme has no “parts.” Even the om syllable indicates the absolute only 
insofar as it points, through its bindu, to the domain of silence and to 
the mystery of caitanya. As Natha texts say, all sounds or ndadas will 
ultimately be reabsorbed into the essential nada, the “unstruck sound” 
of silence (anahata). Sloka 5.12 proclaims: 


(5.12) There is no bondage due to the snare of good and evil 
qualities. How shall I perform the actions related to life and 
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death? There is only the pure, stainless [a@tman], the same in all 
(Suddha-niranjana-sarva-samam). Why dost thou, who art the same 
in all, grieve in thy mind? 


The noun nirafijana, “stainless,” “spotless,” is an important techni- 
cal term within Nathism.“ It frequently appears in Natha and Yoga 
literature as a synonym of nirguna-brahman or of Siva.® In Yogic circles, 
niranjana is often construed as a state of perfect purity in which one’s 
mind is unlimited.” Within Nathism, jfiana or gyan nirafijana is the siddhi 
all Yogins strive to attain. Once this condition is achieved, the Yogin is 
free of impurities and gunas. Nirafijana is equivalent to parama-pada, also 
known as natha-pada, and to sahaja. The nirafijana-siddhi is thought of as 
a “place” within the map of Hatha-Yoga physiology: it is identified with 
the brahma-randhra cavity. The tendency to signify a metaphysical real- 
ity with a peculiar Yogic state or place within the body is characteristic 
of Natha and Tantric circles as well as of Santism (Kabir). Vaudeville 
has pointed out that in Rajasthan and Orissa a Nirafijani sect exists that 
is apparently older than the Natha movement itself.*” Netra-tantra® 7.37- 
39 gives a definition of the nirafijana state: 


The Yogins, O fair one, who attain this state, become one with 
Him [Siva], the spotless (nirafijana), who is subtle, who holds 
within himself all the modalities, who is changeless, supreme, 
free of all objectivity, all-pervading, the perfect and peerless 
condition of the supreme Lord. 


The highest consciousness is identical with freedom, as Avadhiita- 
gita 5.13 declares. From this standpoint, the Avadhita cannot but re- 
ject all dichotomies, including the dvandva of moksa and bandha: 


(5.19) There is no state of liberation (moksa-padam), no state of 
bondage (bandha-padam), no state of virtue, no state of vice. There 
is no state of perfection, and no state of destitution. Why dost 
thou, who art the same in all, grieve in thy mind? 


The oneness of the jivatman with cit is expressed in éloka 5.21: 


(5.21) The Self is here in the universal consciousness which is the 
all and undivided. It is here in the universal consciousness which 
is absolute and immovable. It is here in the universal conscious- 
ness which is devoid of men and other beings. Why dost thou, 
who art the same in all, grieve in thy mind? 
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The penultimate sloka solemnly proclaims: 


(5.31) Since the Srutis have variously declared that this [universe] 
made of ether. . . is like the water of a mirage, and since the Self 
is one, indivisible, and the same in all, why dost thou, who art 
the same in all, grieve in thy mind? 


The sixth adhyaya of the Avadhiita-gita comprises twenty-seven 
Slokas. Its first verse is almost identical, except for its last portion, to 
the above mentioned Sloka. In their last portion verses 1 through 21, 
with the exception of verse 3, state: 


If there is only one, indivisible, all-comprehensive bliss, how can 
there be... ? (yadi ca eka-nirantara-sarva-sivam . . . katham) 


The missing part is filled in by utilizing pairs of opposites, which 
are all rejected as unfitting to designate such ineffable reality. The chap- 
ter celebrates supreme reality as all-pervading and, at the same time, 
unknowable. Thus, sloka 6.1 rejects the pair of “comparable and com- 
parison,” Sloka 6.2 the pair of “worship and austerity,” sloka 6.5 the pair 
of “notion differentiated by exterior and interior,” sloka 6.6 the pair of 
“first and last,” sloka 6.9 the pair of “cloud and water” (standing for the 
original cause and the manifold phenomena), sloka 6.9 the pair of “good 
and evil,” sloka 6.11 the pair of “coming and going,” and so forth. The 
aim is not to objectify the transcendent absolute by identifying it with 
some given “thing” or notion, but to highlight its otherness, silencing all 
answers as well as all questions,” all pretenses at unveiling the mystery 
of Being. Sloka 6.12 cogently sings the oneness, beyond thought and 
speech, of the ultimate: 


(6.12) No such distinctions exist as Prakrti and Purusa. There is 
no difference between cause and effect. If there is only one indi- 
visible, all-comprehensive bliss, how can one speak of Purusa 
and non-Purusa? 


The born or perishable and the unborn or imperishable are both 
said to be false and to have no place in the supreme (6.15), as the 
masculine and the non-masculine, the feminine and the non-feminine 
(6.16). Sloka 6.21 declares: 


(6.21) No such change as delusion and freedom from delusion 
exists. No such change as greed and freedom from greed exists. If 
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there is only one indivisible, all-comprehensive bliss, how can there 
be the concept of discrimination and lack of discrimination? 


Slokas 6.22 through 6.26 repeat, in the last portion, the solemn 
refrain: 


I am indeed Siva, the supreme truth. In such case, how can I 
make any salutation? 


Salutation implies dualism. Indeed: 
(6.22) There is never any “you” and “I.” 


In the Self, the distinction of teacher and disciple, as well as the 
consideration of instruction (6.23), is shattered. In the Self there is no 
division of bodies—such as gross, subtle, and causal—nor is there any 
division of worlds (6.24). Sloka 6.25 declares that the Self is verily 
spotless, immovable, and pure. Finally, sloka 6.26 notes that there is no 
distinction such as body and bodyless in the Self, nor is there false 
perception or illusion, which only occur within the realm of avidya. 

The Avadhita-gita’s seventh adhyaya, comprising only fifteen slokas, 
is a description and glorification of the Avadhita, who is presented in 
a memorable way: 


(7.1) Clad in a patched garment made of rags gathered on the 
road, he follows the path which is devoid of merit and demerit 
and stays in an empty abode, he, the pure and stainless one, 
plunged in equanimity. 


(7.2) His goal is neither to aim nor not to aim at an object. He is 
skillful, being devoid of right and wrong. He is the absolute 
truth, stainless and pure. How can the Avadhita engage in dis- 
cussion and disputation? 


(7.3) Free from the obstructing snare of desire, absorbed in medi- 
tation and devoid of purificatory rites, he is thus at peace, de- 
void of everything. He is the truth, pure and stainless. 


Slokas 7.4, 7.5, 7.6, 7.8 and 7.11 again utilize the noun gagana in 
the compound gagana-akara, “having the form of the sky,” metaphori- 
cally expressing the transcendence of the absolute. Sloka 7.9ab high- 
lights the Avadhita’s freedom, leading him to the attainment of perfect, 
natural bliss (sahaja-ananda): 
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(7.9ab) He is a Yogin free from union (yoga) and separation (viyoga); 
he is an enjoyer (bhogi) free from enjoyment and lack of enjoyment. 


Finally, in an “anarchic” impulse, the Avadhita bursts out: 


(7.13) All this [universe] is like Indra’s net, that is, illusion, like 
a mirage in the desert. Siva alone exists (kevalah Sivah), undivided 
and formless. 


(7.14) To all things, from the performance of religious duties to 
liberation (dharmadau moksa-paryantam), we are completely indif- 
ferent (nirthah). How can the wise imagine attachment and 
detachment? 


The Avadhita-gita’s eighth and last adhyaya comprises twenty- 
eight slokas. The first verse is a confession of three major sins that the 
adept, still enveloped in avidyd, commits by positing a subject-object 
dualism: 


(8.1) By making pilgrimage to Thee, Thy all-pervasiveness is de- 
stroyed. By the act of meditation, Thy transcendence of conscious- 
ness is destroyed. By my singing Thy praise, Thy transcendence 
of speech is destroyed. Ever forgive these three sins. 


Similar confessions of sin are found in Kabirian nirguni literature 
as well as in many abhangs of the Marathi poet-saints. Slokas 8.2-4 
reproduce Bhagavata Purana 11.11.29-31. They are a description of the 
true Muni taking refuge (maccharano) in the supreme Avadhiita—Siva 
or Dattatreya himself—rather than in Krsna. The Muni is depicted as 
possessing nothing (akificana). Akificanya is the culmination of one’s 
surrender to the deity, characterized by a condition of vulnerability. 
One then belongs to the deity, having renounced all individual rights. 
The presentation of the ideal Muni as antho echoes the variant niriha 
of Avadhiita-gita 7.14. The sage is indifferent, not because of apathy, 
but because everything now bears the same taste for him. Such a 
qualification brings us back to the core experience of sama-rasya. 

Slokas 8.6-9 offer a definition of the Avadhata through a sym- 
bolic interpretation of each of the bija-mantras composing the noun, a 
typical Tantric device: 


(8.6) The significance of the letter “a” is that the Avadhtta is free 
from the snare of desire (a@$a-pasa-vinirmuktah), is pure in the be- 
ginning, middle, and end, and lives ever in bliss. 
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(8.7) The syllable “va” is indicative of him by whom all tenden- 
cies have been renounced (vdsana varjita), whose speech is whole- 
some, and who lives in (all) living things (vartamanesu varteta). 


(8.8) The syllable “dha” is indicative of him whose limbs are grey 
with dust (dhili-dhisara-gatrani), whose mind is destroyed, who 
is pure, and who is free from the practices of concentration and 
meditation (dharana-dhyana-nirmukto). 


(8.9) The syllable “ta” is indicative of him who firmly bears the 
thought of the real (tattva-cinta), who is devoid of [all other] 
thoughts and efforts (cinta-cesta-vivarjitah), and who is free from 
dullness and egoism. 


The text may be compared with Brhad-avadhiita Upanisad 1.2: 


The Avadhita is so called because he is immortal (aksara); he is 
the greatest (varenya); he has discarded worldly ties (dhiita-samsara- 
bandhana); and he is indicated in the meaning of the sentence 
“Thou art That,” etc. (tat-tvam-asyadi-laksya). 


In keeping with all texts dealing with samnyasa, the Avadhita-gita 
designates the Avadhita in terms of what he is not anymore, in terms 
of what he has renounced: the bondage of desire—already mentioned 
in 7.3—the vdsandas, the practices of concentration and meditation, all 
thoughts and efforts. 

In Slokas 8.11 through 8.26 we come to the Avadhita-gita’s viru- 
lently anti-female hymn. This is almost certainly a later addition bya 
conservative male-renunciatory milieu, possibly a branch of the Nathas 
themselves. These slokas portray a group of ascetics unwilling to com- 
promise with any kind of Saktism or positive evaluation of woman. 
The Avadhita becomes through his tapas the veritable incarnation of 
his tutelary male deity. As in the Samnyasa Upanisads, woman (nari) is 
discussed in terms of her physical form, envisaged as simultaneously 
tempting and disgusting. Woman is reduced to dangerous, unclean, 
destructive sexuality; she is wicked, impure, a veritable hell. Her power 
to seduce men as well as gods and demons is the force responsible for 
enslaving all beings in the dreadful net of samsdara, of which her sexual 
organ (bhaga) is both the symbol and the vehicle or matrix: Woman is 
thus the concrete emblem of bondage. Through her alluring and de- 
ceitful (kaufilya) force she is said to “melt” all men:, 


(8.24) Woman is like a furnace, man like a jar of ghee; through 
contact [with her] he may melt. Therefore, she should be given up.% 
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Women are believed to annihilate men, “sucking up” man’s seed 
through the insatiable black hole of their yoni. The only way to escape 
a woman’s snare is to avoid her company: only chastity creates the 
premises for the ascetic life and the exiting from the painful wheel of 
life and death.*' Sloka 8.27 is an epilogue to the anti-female hymn, 
warning the adept to preserve his heart-mind or awareness (citta): 


The body, bound to the elements [composing it], is overcome 
with thoughts. With the destruction of the mind, [even] the ele- 
ments are destroyed. Thus, the mind must be preserved at all 
costs. With the well-being of the mind, the intellectual faculties 
can develop. 


The Avadhita-gita ends with the traditional phala-sruti: 


(8.28) [This song was] composed by the Avadhita Dattatreya, 
having the form of bliss. Whoever reads or hears it has never any 
rebirth. 


In conclusion, this Natha text presenting Dattatreya as the para- 
mount Avadhita, paradigm of sama-rasya and sahaja, recapitulates and 
magnifies the deity’s core identity as mirrored in the Markandeya Purana 
and the Yoga and Samnydsa Upanisads. The Avadhita-gita, whatever its 
date of composition, may be said to capture the heart of Datta’s ascetic 
nature. Dattatreya—for whom all paths and teachings ultimately bear 
equal taste—came to be perceived as at the same time all-embracing 
in his serene equanimity, and above and beyond all philosophies and 
theologies in his transcendent aspect as jfana-marti. 


Notes 


1. For a study on the Avadhiita-gita—also known as Avadhita-grantha, 
Dattatreya-gita, Datta-gita-yoga-sastra, and Vedanta-sara—see Mokashi-Punekar, 
“An Introduction to Shri Purohit Swami and the Avadhoota Gita.” In Mokashi- 
Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 3-73. See also Pellegrini, “L’Avadhitagita di 
Dattatreya.” The earliest published edition of the Avadhita-gita was printed in 
Pune, at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, in 1912. Among the many 
editions, besides the Nirnaya Sagar Press standard text (Bombay, n.d.), men- 
tion must be made of the Sri-dattatreya-gita (Avadhita-gita) with Sanskrit com- 
mentary of Vivecana (Ahmedabad, 1923), and of the Sri Avadhita Gita with 
Hindi commentary, printed at the Agra University Press (Agra, 1960). For an 
overview of the principal English translations based on the Bombay edition, 
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see Nakulabadhut, A English Translation to the Avadhittagita; Mal, Awadhoota 
Gita; Ashokananda, Avadhita Gita of Dattatreya (first published in 1946 in The 
Voice of India, magazine of the Vedanta Society); Hari Prasad Shastri, Avadhut 
Gita by Mahatma Dattatreya; Bahadur, Dattatreya: The Way and the Goal, 151- 
237; Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita; Chetanananda, Avadhuta Gita of 
Dattatreya; Keshavadas, “The Avadhuta Gita of Lord Dattatreya” (Song of the 
Highest Master of Realization), in Keshavadas, Sadguru Dattatreya, 130-200. 
For a partial translation into English, see Sivananda, Sarvagita Sara, 51-81. 
Noteworthy are the French renderings of Dupont and of David-Neel, 
L’Avadhita Gita de Dattatraya. For an Italian translation of selected passages, 
see Pellegrini, “Dall’Avadhitagita di Dattatreya: Passi scelti.” 

An Avadhita-gita on Advaita Vedanta tenets, with initial verses identical 
to those of Sankara’s Vakya-vrtti, is attributed to Govinda Bhagavatpada, tra- 
ditionally believed to be Sankara’s Guru. This Avadhiita-gita comprises only 
forty-eight verses, however, and it is not to be confused with our text. On 
Govinda Bhagavatpada’s Avadhiita-gita, see T. Narayana Sastri, The Age of 
Sankara, 55. 


2. Mokashi-Punekar’s hypothesis of the Avadhiita-gita being earlier than 
the Siddha-siddhanta-paddhati—a work possibly dating to about the eleventh or 
twelfth century and traditionally ascribed to Gorakhnath himself—seems 
frankly unlikely; see Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 68 n. 1. A. Sannino 
Pellegrini, basing her argument on a comparison with the Asfavakra-gita, sug- 
gests that the original nucleus of the text may be dated to about the fourteenth 
century, whereas the interpolations containing Dattatreya’s name are dated to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, with the rise of the Datta sampradaya of 
Nrsimha Sarasvati; see Pellegrini, “Dall’Avadhatagita di Dattatreya,” 5-6. 
Though highly improbable, a sixteenth-century attribution could also be ad- 
vanced on the basis of Dasopant being credited with the authorship of an 
Avadhita-gita. We know that even Parnananda—one of the four prominent 
figures within the Ananda sampradaya—was the author in 1610 of an Avadhitta- 
fika. All in all, a late chronology is supported by Gopinath Kaviraj’s studies on 
the language of most Natha texts. 


3. See Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 174-75 (appendix 1). 
4. Quoted in Ashokananda, Avadhiita Gita of Dattatreya, vi. 


5. The Descriptive Catalogue in the Adyar Library (9:254-57) notes that in 
most southern editions there are only seven chapters. Even the Trivandrum 
Library lists only seven. The Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. in the 
Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute (pt. 1, 32), knows of a Datta-gita—iden- 
tical with the Avadhiita-gita—which also has only seven chapters. . 


6. Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 174-75 (appendix 1). 


7. An important phenomenon within the literature of both Itihasas and 
Puranas, the Gitas developed as an attempt to ideally “reproduce” or “imi- 
tate” the Bhagavad-gita. In the Mahabharata, the Bhagavad-gita is flanked by 
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the Anu-gita and fourteen other Gitas of various content. In Purdnic texts, 
special sections, either devotional or doctrinal in content, receive the appel- 
lation of Gitas, even though independent treatises or portions of larger scrip- 
tural frameworks. 


8. This is the opinion of C. Mackenzie Brown; see his work The Triumph 
of the Goddess: The Canonical Models and Theological Visions of the Devi-Bhagavata 
Purana. He contrasts Gitas and Mahatmyas, admitting that there is no absolute 
demarcation between the two. Some of his arguments, such as that Mahatmyas 
emphasize bhakti and the mythic deeds of the deity, while Gitds (bearing a 
revelatory nature) tend to balance bhakti and jfiana and minimize the mythic 
dimension, are valid. On a whole, however, his definition of “genre” for the 
hundreds of different extant Gitas appears improper. 


9. On this issue, see chapter 15 (“Gitas, Mahatmyas, and Other Reli- 
gious Literature”) of Gonda’s Medieval Religious Literature in Sanskrit, 271-86. 


10. The Avadhita-gita, the Astavakra-gita, the Uttara-gita, and the Pandava- 
gita are grouped together as independent works. See Aiyar, “Imitations of the 
Bhagavad-gita and Later Gita Literature’; Raghavan, “Greater Gita.” 


11. Ibid., 109. 


12. See Dhere, Datta Sampradayaca Itihasa, 249-53. To my knowledge 
there have been only two English translations of this short text. The most 
reliable one is that of Bahadur in Dattatreya: The Way and the Goal, 56-74. His 
translation was reprinted by Coombe Springs Press in 1982, with the title 
Jivanmukta Gita: The Liberated in Life. A second inaccurate rendering is by 
Keshavadas in his anthology Sadguru Dattatreya, 1-5. On the Jivanmukta-gita 
see Rigopoulos, “Notes on the Jivanmuktagita and the Concept of Living 
Liberation.” 


13. ISvara-gita: For a fine treatment on this Saiva Gitd, included in Karma 
Purana 2.1-11, see Piantelli, Isvaragita o ‘Poema del Signore’. 

The Vyasa-gita, included in Kiirma Purana 2.12-24, is the immediate con- 
tinuation of the [svara-gita. 

The more popular Kapila-gita is contained in Bhagavata Purana 3.25-33. 
The other is part of the Padma Purana. 

On the Astavakra-gita, see Nityaswarupananda, Astavakra Samhita. See also 
Pellegrini, “Il canto di Astavakra (Astavakragtta).” 

On the Siva-gita, which is said to be part of the Padma Purana, see Rocher, 
The Puranas, 212-13; Vallauri, “La Sivagita.” There is also an edition of the 
Siva-gita with the commentary of Sri Abhinava Nrsimha Bharati, Sri Siva-gita- 
bhasyam. 

The Uddhava-gita, also known as the Hari-gita, is found in the eleventh 
book of the Bhagavata Purana, adhyayas 6-29. For an English translation, see 
Madhavananda, Uddhava Gita. 

On the Devi-gita and a comparison with the Bhagavad-gita, see C. M. Brown, 
The Triumph of the Goddess, 177ff. 
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The Sirya-gita was first translated into English by L. Charmier in 1904. 

The Ganesa-gita comprises adhyayas 138-48 of the Ganesa Purana’s krida- 
khanda or uttara-khanda; see Kiyoshi Yoroi, Ganesa Gita: A Study, Translation 
with Notes, and a Condensed Rendering of the Commentary of Nilakantha. For an 
evaluation of the Ganesa-gita, see Courtright, Ganesa, 220-21. 

Both Rama-gitas are based on Adhyatma Ramayana 7.5. For more details on 
Gita collections, see Aiyar, “Imitations of the Bhagavad-gita and Later Gita 
Literature”; and Raghavan, “Greater Gita.” See also Piano, Bhagavad-gita: Il 
canto del glorioso Signore, 52-54. 


14. See, however, the introductory chapter of certain south Indian edi- 
tions of the Avadhiita-gita as reported in Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 
173-87. In the introductory chapter, the Brahmin Dattatreya initiates the cow- 
herd Goraksa into atma-jfiana and unbroken bliss through a series of questions 
and answers. Mokashi-Punekar, identifying the language of these texts as 
“Maharashtra-based Sanskrit,” concludes that Nasik is the birth-place of 
Gorakhnath; see ibid., 184 n. 1. 


15. See Mohan Singh, Gorakhnath and Medieval Hindu Mysticism, 9. 

The Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha, literally “The Compendium of Goraksa’s 
Doctrine,” is a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century text expounding the doc- 
trine of samatva, drawing on earlier scriptures on Hatha-Yoga. See Kaviraj, 
Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha. 

Mokashi-Punekar, unable to locate this reference to the Avadhita-gita as 
a work of Gorakhnath in the Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha, has argued that 
Dvivedi obtained this information from another source: see Mokashi-Punekar, 
Avadhoota Gita, 37. 


16. See Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature in Sanskrit, 222. 

Better known as Goraksa-paddhati, the Goraksa Samhita consists of 202 stan- 
zas, many of which are found in other texts of Hatha-Yoga. Ascribed to 
Gorakhnath, the work was probably composed during the thirteenth century. 
It expounds a “six-limbed” Yoga, focusing on the recitation of the omkara and 
the arousal of kundalini-sakti. 


17. See Shashibhusan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, 206. 


18. See Dvivedi, Nath Sampraday, 178. One Dattaji is listed in the family 
line of Dasopant; see chap. 6. 


19. See Shea and Troyer, The Dabistan or School of Manners, 244-45. The 
episode is also reported by Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, 191. This 
legend is linked to Avadhiita-gita 1.51: “As water, when water has been poured 
into water, has no distinctions, so Purusa and Prakrti appear nondifferent to 
me.” See also Katha Upanisad 2.4.15. 


20. See Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 37 n. 1, 65-66. 


21. Synthesized in the Sri-nav-nath-katha-sar, it is a modern devotional 
text of the Marathi branch of the Natha sampradaya and narrates the biogra- 
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phies of the mythical nine Nathas. A fine edition of the Sri-nav-nath-katha-sar 
has been edited by the Jaya Hind Prakashan of Bombay. 


22. Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature in Sanskrit, 222-23. 
23. As Mokashi-Punekar puts it: 


There is a reckless stylistic spontaneity and solecism which marks the 
work from the beginning to the end. In fact, the Avadhoota Gita itself 
counsels that no novitiate should be disrespectful to a Guru merely on 
the ground that he uses unsound grammar or metre. (Mokashi-Punekar, 
Avadhoota Gita, 36) 


24. A. Sannino Pellegrini has noted the affinities in terms of language, 
style, and content between the Avadhiita-gita and the apparently earlier Astavakra- 
gita. It is suggested that the unknown author of the Avadhiita-gita was directly 
inspired by the Astavakra-gita, although developing his own conceptions in an 
original way; see Pellegrini, “Dall’Avadhiitagita di Dattatreya,” 4-6. 


25. See Kaviraj, Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha, 16. See also Mallik, Siddha- 
siddhanta-paddhati, 24-25. 


26. Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 42. All editors and translators of 
the Avadhita-gita—with the exception of Mokashi-Punekar—say it is an Advaita 
Vedanta work. Even the Descriptive Catalogue issued by the Adyar Library, 
includes the Avadhiita-gita in the volume devoted to Advaita Vedanta. 


27. In the main, I followed Swami Ashokananda’s translation. Neverthe- 
less, I’ve intervened where I thought the translation could be improved. 


28. A typical characterization of supreme reality; see Taittirtya Upanisad 
2.4.1. For a Natha parallel, see Gorakh-bodh 50-51. 


29. From Gopinath Kaviraj’s prefatory note to Banerjea, Philosophy of 
Gorakhnath, xiii-xiv. 


30. The Svacchanda-tantra, one of the earliest Agamas, describes the seven 
stages in the process of attaining mukti, culminating in the experience of sama- 
rasya. Kaviraj mentions the Tantric Buddhism of the Kala-cakra school and its 
ideal of Vajra-Yoga, the Vira-Saivas of the Jangam school, adepts of the Siddha 
school such as Svatantranandanath, author of the Matrka-cakra-viveka, and the 
sadhana of certain other Tantric schools—especially the ones affiliated to the 
ardha-kali line—and their conception of the guru-paduka-mantra; see ibid., xiv-xv. 


31. In commenting on the second verse of Ksemaraja’s Spanda-samdoha, 
Mark S. G. Dyczkowski remarks: 


When all the trammels of phenomenal existence have been overcome, the 
supernal “nectar” of the paramount bliss of one’s own nature flows 
uninterrupted “from the ocean of consciousness” . . . consisting of the har- 
monious unity (s@marasya) of Light and Bliss. Free of the strictures imposed 
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by the practice of meditation (dhyana) and worship (pija) .. . it unfolds 
spontaneously within (consciousness). (Dyczkowski, The Stanzas on Vibra- 
tion, 61-62) 


32. From Gopinath Kaviraj’s prefatory note to Banerjea, Philosophy of 
Gorakhnath, xvi-xvii. 


33. Vaudeville notes: 


Like the Vajrayanas and Sahajiyas, the Nath-panthis are fervent adepts of 
guru-vada. But, in the popular form of “Nathism” prevalent in northern 
and central India from the middle ages to modern times, Guru worship 
tends to take the coarser form of the “Guru Gorakhnath” cult. The stone 
image of Guru Gorakhnath is worshipped in Nath-panthis’ shrines like 
that of Macchendra (Matsyendranath) in Nepal and that of Guru Dattatreya 
in Maharashtra. (Vaudeville, Kabir, 136-37) 


34. The six limbs are: dsana, pranayama, pratyahara, dharana, dhyana, and 
samadhi. The first two limbs of the classical ast@nga-yoga, yama and niyama, are 
omitted. 


35. The four states of consciousness are: waking (jagrat), dreaming (svapna), 
sleep (susupti), and the “fourth” (turiya), the condition of self-realization. 


36. The term sahaja, in its compound form sahaja-atma, first appears in 
Avadhita-gita 1.39. On the concept of sahaja in Tantric Buddhism, see Kvaerne, 
“On the Concept of Sahaja in Indian Buddhist Tantric Literature.” 


37. Vaudeville, Kabir, 125-26. 
38. See Avadhiita-gita 1.58, 2.11, 2.17, 2.30, 3.42, 3.46, 7.4, 7.9, 7.10. 


39. On Saivism as the basic faith in Maharashtra, see Vaudeville, “The 
Shaivaite Background of Santism in Maharashtra.” 


40. See, in addition to the Avadhita-gita’s third chapter, 1.6, 1.27, 2.3, 2.12, 
4.2, 5.1, 5.26, 7.4-6, 7.8, 7.11. In one case, Avadhita-gita 6.9, gagana is merely 
one of the four elements. 


41. The Avadhita is without origin or cause as well as without any “non 
origin” or “non cause”: he is neither “born” nor “unborn.” Pairs of opposites 
do not apply to the transcendent one. 

Smoke and absence of smoke, light and absence of light, are the two 
paths—dhama-marga and dipti-marga—along which the subtle body of the de- 
parted travels. Dhiima-marga is the “southern path” or “way of the fathers,” 
leading through smoke to the moon. Dipti-marga is the “northern. path” or 
“way of the gods,” leading through fire or light to the sun. The Avadhita is 
beyond karmic trajectories as well as beyond that knowledge which leads to 
the heavenly realm of the sun. On karmic paths, see Potter, “The Karma 
Theory and Its Interpretation in Some Indian Philosophical Systems.” 
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42. See Misra, Cidgaganacandrika: With the Commentary by Raghunatha Misra 
Entitled Kramaprakasika. Although ascribed to Kalidasa, Rastogi thinks that the 
Cid-gagana-candrika was written by Srivatsa as a commentary on a Krama stotra; 
see Rastogi, Krama Tantricism of Kashmir: Historical and General Sources, 1:180ff., 
195ff., 257. The Cid-gagana-candrika has also been edited by Trivikrama Tirtha. 


43. See Bhagavad-gita 2.72d and 5.24d. 


44. On nirafijana, see Vaudeville, Kabir Granthavalt (Doha), xv-xvi. In the 
Tantric Buddhist tradition, nirafijana is said to be of the nature and form of the 
void, like the sky; see Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, 283. The term is found 
in Avadhita-gita 1.3 referring to the “stainless” Avadhita, in 1.43 referring to the 
one reality, in 4.4 as a quality (coupled with safijana or “stained”) not pertaining 
to the supremely free Avadhita, and in 4.23 referring to the immaculate nature 
of the Avadhita. It is used another six times in the Avadhiita-gita’s seventh 
adhyaya to describe the Avadhita’s and the absolute’s innate purity. 


45. See Siva-svarodaya 141. Nirafijana also denotes the full moon, symbol- 
izing the fullness of Siva’s energy. 


46. Hatha-yoga-pradipika 4.3—4 lists nirafijana as a synonym of Raja-Yoga, 
samadhi, unmani (beyond manas), manonmani (extinction or surpassing of manas), 
amaratva (immortality), laya, tattva, Siinya-astinya, para-pada, amanaska (lack of 


mental activity), advaita, niralamba (lack of support), jtvanmukti, sahaja, and 
turya. 


47. Vaudeville, Kabir Granthavali (Doha), xv. 
48. On this Tantra, see Brunner, “Un Tantra du Nord: Le Netra Tantra.” 


49. On apophatism, see Panikkar, Myth, Faith and Hermeneutics: Cross- 
Cultural Studies, 257-76. 


50. A similar verse is found in the Subhdsitarnava collection of sayings; 
see Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche, 1:12 n. 62. 


51. On the male-female dynamics within Indian asceticism, see O'Flaherty, 
Siva: The Erotic Ascetic. By the same author, see also Sexual Metaphors. 
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The Development of Dattatreya’s Iconography 


This last chapter traces the development of Dattatreya’s iconography 
from its one-headed form through its more complex, three-headed 
portrayal, which has been popular since the sixteenth century. The 
oldest carvings of Dattatreya represent the deity in a standing posture 
with one head (ekmukhi), two or four arms, often bearing the common 
emblems of Visnu coupled with the padukas, usually placed in front of 
the marti. In the Marathi area, the iconographic representation of Datta 
as ekmukhi and caturbhujo—Visnu’s standard depiction—is attributed 
to the influence of the thirteenth-century Mahanubhava sect. Although 
there are texts such as the Sahyddri-varnana in which Dattatreya is 
described as having one head and two hands only, traditionally the 
sect supports the idea of Dattatreya as a four-armed manifestation, on 
the basis of two Upanisadic references. Darsana Upanisad 1.1 states: 


Dattatreya, the great Yogin, Bhagavat, the high-souled intent on 
the welfare of all beings, the four-armed Mahavisnu holds sway 
over the dominion of Yoga, as its crowned king.’ 


Sandilya Upanisad 3.2.10f., celebrating Dattatreya as a manifesta- 
tion of Siva Mahe$vara, proclaims: 


He who would meditate...on the eternal Lord of Lords, 
Dattatreya, the auspicious and the tranquil . . . with four arms and 
charming limbs. . . the treasure-mine of JAana and Yoga... such 
a one, released from all sins, will attain beatific bliss.’ 


Besides describing Dattatreya as four armed, these passages im- 
plicitly assume that the deity was thought of as ekmukhi, not trimukhi. 
In old places of Mahanubhava worship such as Mahur (today believed 
to be the sleeping place of Datta), he is worshipped in the one-headed 
form. Also, in Pandharpur, in the Dattatreya temple, there is a fine 
one-headed icon carved out of a single stone. Though texts do not 
offer much details on how to shape an image of Datta, both Matsya 
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Purana 99.14 and Agni Purana 49.27 refer to idols of the deity. In par- 
ticular, the Agni Purana states that Dattatreya should be represented as 
having two arms (dvi-bahu), with the goddess Sri-Laksmi seated on his 
left lap. Visnu-dharmottara Purana 3.85.65a says that Dattatreya should 
be sculptured exactly like Valmiki (valmiki-rapam sakalam dattatreyasya 
karayet), who is described thus (3.85.64): 


Valmiki should be represented as white in color and with matted 
coils of hair making the face invisible. He is serene and ascetic, 
and neither fat nor emaciated. 


Valmiki* is the celebrated Rsi believed to have collected songs 
and tales of the Avatara Rama, organizing them into the Ramayana. He 
is also believed to have invented the sloka meter.> According to tradi- 
tion, while immersed in austerities and the recitation of a mantra in 
perfect immobility, he was overrun with ants (valmi) to the point that 
an anthill or termite mound (valmika) grew up over him. Skanda Purana 
5.1.24.7-36, narrates that this mantra had been given to him by Rsi 
Atri. A popular legend reports that he was a robber-hunter who re- 
pented and retired to a hermitage on the Citrakiita mountain. 

The idea that Dattatreya should be sculptured like Valmiki high- 
lights the affinity between the two. Valmiki, like Dattatreya, was a 
great Rsi and a master of Yoga, capable of performing extraordinary 
ascetic feats. Through the Ramayana stories, Valmiki manifests a 
Vaisnava identity even while evidencing Saiva traits. The episode of 
Valmiki receiving Sita at his arama on the Citrakitta mountain when 
she was banished by Rama (Ramayana 7.49) finds a parallel with the 
episode in which Rama, together with Sita and Laksmana, is received 
at the aSrama of Dattatreya’s parents, Atri and Anasiya, also located 
on the Citrakiita mountain (Ramayana 2.117.5ff.). 

In the Marathi area, ekmukhi martis—both old and new, bearing 
six arms—are found in temples in Bombay, Nasik, Ahmednagar, and 
Pune; at the arama of Upasani Maharaj° (1870-1941) in Sakuri; and at 
many other sites. Although Dattatreya is usually clean shaven in icono- 
graphic representations, sometimes he is wearing a beard: this repre- 
sents an effort to characterize him as an Avadhita or a Yogin.’” Due to 
the influence of Natha brotherhoods and Tantric circles, old and modern 
ekmukhi representations of Dattatreya are also found in northern India 
(Benares), in sub-Himalayan regions, and even in Nepal,’ as in the 
Vaisnava temple of Bhatgaon, the modern Bhaktapur.? 

The Dattatreya temple at Bhatgaon, eight miles from the Pasupa- 
tinath mandir—the most sacred Saiva temple in Nepal—deserves special 


The Dattadtreya temple in Bhaktapur, Nepal. Statues of the Malla wrestlers, 
Jayamalla and Phatta, serve as guardians of the temple. 
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mention.’ Located in what today is known as Dattatreya square, it is 
one of the older if not the oldest temple of the town, exhibiting an 
ekmukhi, dvi-bahu marti of Datta. Built around the middle of the fif- 
teenth century by the Malla ruler Jayayaksa (1428-82), grandson of the 
illustrious Jayasthiti, the temple later underwent change and restora- 
tion. The foundation is square and it is three stories high; local tradi- 
tion says it was carved out of the wood of a single tree, as was the 
famous kastha-mandap of Kathmandu." Erotic scenes are depicted 
around the base of the temple, and the facade is adorned with beautiful 
arcades on the ground floor. The classic four emblems of Visnu are 
placed two on each of the front columns: the Sa/tkha and the cakra to 
the left and the gada and the padma to the right.'? At the main entrance 
near the two columns, statues of the temple’s guardians, the Malla 
wrestlers Jayamalla and Phatta, stand three meters high.’ Facing the 
Dattatreya temple is a tall column with a bronze sculpture of Visnu’s 
vehicle Garuda on top. The Datta mirti venerated in the temple is said 
to have been the object of worship for Daladana Muni, to whom is 
ascribed the beautiful Datta-lahart, a Sanskrit poem in 102 Slokas in the 
sikharini meter.’* Traditionally regarded as one of the oldest devotees 
of Dattatreya, Daladana Muni in his poem glorifies the deity, saying 
that it incorporates the trimirti of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. 

Both Jayasthiti Malla and Jayayaksa Malla were staunch devo- 
tees of Visnu; the latter described himself as an Avatara of Sri Laksmi- 
Narayana.” Though the history of religion in Nepal after the tenth 
century was one of growing ascendancy of Saivism,'* Jayasthiti Malla 
was perhaps the first king to claim to be a manifestation of Visnu.’” 
The presence of a Dattatreya temple stressing the deity’s Vaisnava 
identity in the eclectic environment of medieval Nepal,'* proves the 
integrative spirituality of our marti. The syncretistic evidence is fur- 
ther confirmed by the popular belief that Dattatreya was the teacher 
of Siva and that he was Buddha’s cousin Devadatta,” perhaps due to 
the similarity between the two names.” At the Mahda-Siva-ratri festival, 
large crowds gather at the Dattatreya temple to pay homage to “Siva's 
Guru” as well as to seek cures from evil possession and sickness, as 
Dattatreya is regarded as a healing deity even in Nepal.” A pilgrim- 
age to all the sacred places of Nepal is not considered complete unless 
homage is paid to this Datta temple.” 

The first appearance of ekmukhi mirtis of Dattatreya—either rep- 
resented as the prototype of the Yogin and the Avadhita or with 
Vaisnava emblems as an Avatara of Visnu—is the product, on the one 
hand, of the pan-Indian Natha movement in northern as well as west- 
ern India, and, on the other hand, of the Marathi Mahanubhava sect. 
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In the Marathi area in particular, the encounter and reciprocal influ- 
ence of the Mahanubhavas and the Nathas proved fruitful. If the old- 
est iconic representations of Dattatreya are ekmukhi with two or four 
hands, the deity was later identified with more syncretic icons includ- 
ing the trimarti, up to its modern trifacial representation. T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao distinguishes three modes of representing Dattatreya: 


1. Brahma, Visnu, and Siva standing side by side. This icon is 
usually referred to as Hari-Hara-Pitamaha.* Whereas Visnu 
and Siva are each associated with a Devi, Brahma has no 
goddess by his side. The three gods are also shown seated on 
a padmasana, below which are carved the swan, the eagle 
Garuda, and the bull Nandin, their respective vehicles. 


2. Visnu sculptured in the Yogic posture of padmasana. His triple 
nature is evidenced by the presence of the characteristic em- 
blems—the swan, the Garuda, and the bull—carved on a 
padmasana pedestal. Visnu is shown with a jata-mukuta™ on his 
head. In two of his hands he holds the cakra and sankha; his 
other two hands exhibit Yogic mudras. 


3, Dattatreya sculptured as a human being with three heads and 
six arms bearing the emblems of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. He 
is attended by dogs of different colors, traditionally four in 
number, and by a white cow. Modern iconography sometimes 
depicts only three dogs. As Dhere has observed, one can find 
no certain reference to this modern three-headed Dattatreya 
prior to the Guru-caritra (c. 1550) and the hymns attributed to 
Eknath (1523-99). 


According to Gopinatha Rao, an example of Dattatreya as Hari- 
Hara-Pitamaha is found at Halebid in Mysore, on the wall of a 
Hoysalesvara temple dedicated to Siva and Parvati. Here, however, 
the figures of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva are similar—if not identical— 
to their ordinary images. This is why scholars of Indian art have called 
this identification of Hari-Hara-Pitamaha with Dattatreya into ques- 
tion, some of them rejecting it altogether.** Indeed, we have no proof 
that the carving of Hari-Hara-Pitamaha was originally meant as a 
representation of Dattatreya. It seems more reasonable to suggest that 
Dattatreya came to be identified with this syncretic icon at a subse- 
quent stage. If Bahadur Singh is correct in assigning what he takes to 
be two Hari-Hara-Pitamahas from Uttar Pradesh to the tenth and 
eleventh centuries,” it might be hypothesized that Dattatreya was 
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identified with this icon no earlier than the sixteenth century, with the 
flourishing of the modern Dattatreya cult. 

The second manner of carving Dattatreya’s image is thus de- 
scribed by Gopinatha Rao, who takes a stone’ sculpture in Badami— 
northern Mysore—as an example. It was possibly executed between 
the tenth and twelfth centuries. 


Dattatreya is sculptured ...as Visnu in the Yoga posture, and 
his triple nature is indicated by the... characteristic emblems, 
the swan, the Garuda and the bull of the three gods Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva, being carved on the pedestal, which is a 
padmasana. The figure of Visnu may be seen to have a jata-mukuta 
on the head, and a few jatds or ropes of matted hair... hanging 
down from it. The cakra and the Sankha are in two of the hands, 
while his other two hands rest upon the crossed legs in the yoga- 
mudra pose... In the right ear Dattatreya wears a sarpa-kundala, 
characteristic of Siva, and in the left ear, the makara-kundala, char- 
acteristic of Visnu. This piece of sculpture ...may well be as- 
signed to the later Chalukya period. It is a remarkably well 
finished piece of sculpture.* 


Despite Khare’s doubts,” this second kind of ekmukhi sculpture 
may well represent Dattatreya. Ascetic marks such as the earrings and 
the Yogic posture of the deity are significant elements which fit in 
with Datta’s synthetic persona. Visnu seated in padmdasana bearing Yogic 
mudras offers a delightful example of the blending of Vaisnava and 
Saiva motifs: on one hand, Dattatreya’s Puranic identity as a manifes- 
tation of Visnu; on the other hand, the deity taking Siva’s role as the 
supreme lord of asceticism and Yoga (yogisvara, yoga-natha). 

The third way of representing Dattatreya is with three heads and 
six arms, surrounded by four dogs of different colors, said to repre- 
sent the four Vedas, and by a cow, said to represent Mother Earth.” 
This image is extremely popular throughout the Marathi area as well 
as all over India.”' The astrological interpretations of this iconographic 
representation, mentioned in chapter 1, eloquently prove its renown. 
Datta came now to be represented as trimukhi, the three heads on the 
single trunk representing the triad of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. Al- 
though the earliest specimens of such mirti date not prior to the six- 
teenth century, the belief in Dattatreya as incorporating the triad must 
have developed at a relatively early stage in the “imaginative labora- 
tory” of Datta’s bhaktas. At a popular level even the “sonic correspon- 
dence” between the ending of the deity’s name, -treya, and the numeral 
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adjective traya or tri (“three”)—though etymologically wrong—played 
a role in establishing Datta’s triadic characterization. In the Dasopant- 
caritra (609) it is explicitly stated that “the promised blessing of the 
gods was ‘Datta traya’ [Three are given you] and hence his name 
Dattatreya.” Indeed, his mythic background particularly favored such 
a solution. For example, a modern interpretation of Datta’s origins 
narrates that when Atri embraced the three newborn babies these were 
instantly combined in one single form, with three heads and six arms.” 

The trimarti as such is a relatively “recent” product in Indian 
religious history, even though the tendency to distinguish triads of 
divine powers has its origins in the Vedas. Gonda assigns the value 
of the triadic division as lying essentially in the number three, “which 
can often be described as the higher synthesizing unity of which the 
other two . . . are parts or individual aspects.”** Gonda has highlighted 
the variety of groups of three gods in Vedic texts. He notes that the 
triad of Varuna-Mitra, Indra, and the ASvins—prominent in the works 
of Georges Dumézil*—is but one of many groups of three.** The as- 
cendancy of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva to the highest rank of the Hindu 
pantheon was gradual. It was only in the Epic and Puranic period that 
the trimiirti came to be accepted as incarnating the three functions of 
the Godhead. Especially in the Puranas, the triad of Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva is often depicted as a single entity, the three gods appearing 
as one indivisible whole.” Thus, sectarian Vaisnava and Saiva rivalry 
for superiority coexisted with a more tolerant attitude aimed at recon- 
ciling the deities. This was achieved either by distinguishing their 
functions while highlighting their unity—as in the case of trimirti 
representations—or by emphasizing their fundamental oneness through 
syncretistic icons such as Hari-Hara.* It is a fact that in a vast mass of 
rituals and customs the two gods Visnu and Siva figure conjointly. To 
quote Gonda: 


On the mythological plane the Sivaite Puranas, which were gen- 
erally speaking inclined to what has been called “a tendency to 
compromise,” could in this way regard Visnu and Brahma as 
Siva’s servants and allow their cults. 

This remarkable tendency has no doubt been promoted by the 
essentially kindred and congenial doctrine of the Trimarti, the 
triune unity of Brahma, Visnu and Siva as aspects and manifes- 
tations of the Highest Being which, of course, in Visnuite eyes 
was Visnu, in Sivaite opinion Siva. Thus dominant Saivism was 
already at an early date able to cover, include and adopt, not to 
reconcile and syncretize, Vaisnavism by accepting Visnu as one 
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of the components of the Trinity and putting him on a par with 
the other members Brahma and Rudra-Siva.” 


Though the trimarti ideology per se is not especially significant 
in Saivism, Vaisnavism, or Advaita Vedanta, it became important within 
the Datta movement as the emblem of the deity’s assimilative nature. 
Dattatreya was regarded as the piirna-devata or pirna-avatara, typify- 
ing the fullness of divinity and the supreme descent, storehouse of 
infinite bliss. In this perspective, the trimiirti is the highest of all char- 
acterizations, expressing at the same time the oneness and the three- 
fold nature and function of the divine. In the trimukhi portrayal 
Dattatreya’s Vaisnava identity is the most prominent, the central face 
being that of Visnu. In his six hands he holds the emblems of the three 
gods, and his physical appearance is that of a wandering ascetic.” I 
recall Tukaram’s eloquent description: 


I fall prostrate before the one with three heads 
and six hands. 

A bag of alms hanging from his shoulder; 
Dogs in front of him. 

He bathes in the Ganga daily. 

A staff and water-pot are in his hands; 

On his feet are clanking wooden sandals; 

On his head a splendrous coil of hair; 

On his body beautiful ashes. 

Tuka says, I bow to him who is clad in space.*! 


The poet-saint’s portrait of Dattatreya highlights the deity’s as- 
cetic identity. As a renunciant, Datta carries a bag of alms, a staff, and 
a water-pot and wears wooden sandals. Accompanied by dogs, he 
bathes in the Ganga daily and has a splendrous coil of hair—like 
Valmiki—and ashes besmeared all over his body: traits which point to 
his Saiva nature. Tukaram’s bowing to the one who is clad in space 
(digambara) represents Dattatreya as an Avadhita. 

Datta, especially in the older pictures and carvings, is usually 
depicted naked, with the exception of a small loincloth (Jangofi). While 
Tukaram mentions the dogs,” he omits mention of the cow. The cow 
was a later addition to Datta’s modern iconography; even today it is 
not always present in Datta’s pictures, whereas dogs—either four or 
three—are always present. Although Natha Yogins are often accom- 
panied by cows and, indeed, Gorakh means “protector of cows,” the 
cow’s presence in Datta’s portrayals is to be ascribed to a post-sixteenth- 
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century influence of the western Brahminical Datta movement. Con- 
trasting the presence of the “impure” dogs,* the cow highlights the 
deity’s Brahminical orthodoxy and strengthens its Vaisnava identity. A 
form of Devi and a symbol of Mother Earth, Dattatreya’s cow is none 
other than Kamadhenu, the mythical wish-fulfilling cow belonging to 
sage Vasistha. She who grants all desires was produced at the churn- 
ing of the ocean (samudra-mathana; see Mahabharata 1.23.50 and 
Ramayana 7.23.21). The belief in the cow’s sanctity increased in the 
Epic and Puranic period, especially in the Vaisnava Puranas, where it 
gained the stature it retains even today.* The sacredness of the cow— 
mirrored in all Indo-European cultures—is related to its purity and 
nonerotic fertility, to its sacrificing and motherly nature, sustenance of 
human life.*° 

In the Marathi area, no other Hindu deity, besides Kal Bhairav 
and Khandoba, is so closely associated with dogs as is Dattatreya.”” 
This connection goes back to the thirteenth century. It is due to Datta’s 
link with Saiva heterodox groups and Nathas—who used to surround 
themselves with dogs—as well as to the influence of the Mahanubhava 
sect.** In Mahanubhava sources, Dattatreya is said to be fond of hunt- 
ing and hence of dogs. In the Lila-caritra, uttarardha 146, ParaSurama 
has a darsana of Dattatreya, who appears with a pair of dogs in his 
hands.” 

The four different-colored dogs surrounding Dattatreya are said 
to represent the four Vedas or even the four human appetites, both of 
which Datta mastered. In Madhava’s Sartkara-dig-vijaya 6.24-35, Siva is 
portrayed in the same fashion as Dattatreya and we witness the same 
paradoxical identification of dogs with the Vedas. The story goes that 
once Sankara was in Benares and, after having bathed at dawn at the 
sacred mani-karnika ghat, directed himself with his disciples to the 
Visvanath temple.*° On a narrow path, he met with a Svapaca, an 
outcaste, who had a pot of liquor in his hand and was attended by 
four barking dogs. Satikara, fearing pollution, asked the outcaste to 
move out of his way. But the man did not move and, launching into 
a philosophical discourse on identity and difference, declared the one- 
ness of all jivatmas. The great master of nondualism repented and 
prostrated at the outcaste’s feet, worshipping him with the verses of 
the Manisa-paticaka hymn.” Then the outcaste revealed himself as none 
other than lord Siva, and the four dogs assumed the form of the four 
sacred Vedas.” 

The equation dogs = Vedas, clearly aiming at scandalizing and 
infringing Brahminical norms, also has the function of exorcizing the 
uncleanliness and sexual licentiousness traditionally attributed to these 
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animals. The presence of dogs is part and parcel of Dattatreya’s 
antinomian identity;* in many of his temples dogs are supported, fed, 
and even regularly worshipped.* Datta’s connection with the two 
opposite poles of cow and dog—indicating the spectrum of purity and 
pollution—portrays the full, all-embracing sanctity of the trimukhi deity. 

Another important aspect of Dattatreya’s iconography is the sa- 
cred footprints or wooden sandals (padukas).°° From time immemorial, 
the feet or footwear of a god or holy man have been, for both Hindus 
and non-Hindus, an object of devotion, the concrete symbol of the 
active presence of the divine.*° Within a Hindu context, Dattatreya’s 
worship under paduka form is a characteristic Vaisnava feature, rooted 
in Visnu Trivikrama’s striding through the universe in three steps (Rg 
Veda 1.22.17-18).” An inscription marking the dedication of Dattatreya’s 
padukas by Jayasimha, a Kashmiri king, is found at the famous 
Visnupada temple in old Gaya.* The original footprints of Datta are 
believed to be located on the lonely peak at Mount Girnar.® As pointed 
out in chapter 5, it was Nrsimha Sarasvati who gave impulse to foot- 
print worship by installing his padukas in both Narsobavadi and 
Ganagapur. At Narsobavadi, Dattatreya is worshipped through the 
aniconic symbol of his padukas rather than as an idol. In fact, he is 
often venerated in the form of his padukas only: this impersonal iden- 
tification and pijd is thought to be the highest of all adorations. The 
deity’s Sakti is believed to be stored chiefly in its feet. In Dattatreya’s 
case, the value and relevance of the padukas is even more accentuated 
than in other Vaisnava circles: as the eternal Yogin, he is believed to be 
constantly roaming across the subcontinent, never in one place for 
long. 

At shrines, temples, and sthdnas, Dattatreya is worshipped in 
other forms as well. One finds, in addition to the mandirs erected in 
honor of holy men revered as Avataras of the deity, small shrines 
containing simple brass masks of Datta, usually in the trimukhi form. 
Perhaps the most vivid representation of Dattatreya is that known as 
bala-datta, that is, of Datta as a three-headed infant, often lying ina 
cradle, bearing the divine attributes of the three gods. This icon, which 
I saw at Ganagapiur, imitates the popular depictions of Krsna as the 
divine infant (bala-krsna), thus implicitly reiterating Dattatreya’s 
Vaisnava identity. Still other mirtis depict him as bala-avadhitta, as a 
very young Avadhtta, being linked to the Bhagavata Purana story of 
the twenty-four Gurus of twelve-year-old Dattatreya. Finally, mention 
must be made of those icons showing Dattatreya being worshipped 
with folded palms by Gorakhnath and/or Matsyendranath, or even 
collectively by all nine Nathas.© 
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Among trimukhi Dattatreyas deserving notice is a fine sculpture 
of a standing Datta in Lepaksi, Andhra Pradesh, on a column of the 
sixteenth-century Virabhadra temple.*! H. S. Joshi indicates the pres- 
ence of another interesting and apparently old trimukhi Dattatreya in 
a temple-cave on the river Narmada at Broach, Gujarat: 


The idol having three heads and six hands is peculiar and unique 
in the sense that one of the hands is on the phallus. The hands 
on the left have Cakra, Sankha, and Vyakhyana Mudra, while 
the two right ones hold Kamandalu and phallus, and the last one 
has Varada pose... [In] an inscription... written on the gate- 
wall surrounding the compound of the temple. . . the idol is stated 
to be that of Dattatreya, which was found in the ancient cave in 
the temple of Dattatreya, built in 1807 a.p. The idol from its style, 
stone etc. can very well be assigned to a period between the 
twelfth and thirteenth century.” 


The inscription seems to prove without doubt the Dattatreya 
identity of this icon. The date of its composition, however, is most 
probably later than the twelfth or thirteenth century: the earliest speci- 
mens of trimukhi Dattas have been dated to the sixteenth century. The 
deity holding the phallus or linga with one of its six hands is an inter- 
esting mudra. Various icons of Siva exist where the phallus is held in 
one of the deity’s hands,® bearing an unmistakable Tantric character. 
This mudra may well symbolize the ascetic practice of coitus reservatus. 

In a Rama temple in Patan, Gujarat, there is a recent trimukhi 
Datta with eight arms. Joshi describes it thus: 


The idol, though a modern imitation . . . is peculiar in the sense 
that it has eight hands. The... right hands hold Damaru, Sankha, 
Padma, and Kamandalu.. Pie left ones hold Cakra, Pustaka, 
Gada, and Kamadhenu. The last emblem is rather peculiar . . . The 
idol has... four hands resting on four small figures standing 
with folded hands called Veda-Purusas ... They . . . represent the 
four Vedas... It is worth noting that though prominence is given 
to Visnu by giving him all the four hands with characteristic 
emblems, the Runda Mala and the serpent on the neck [of the 
icon] favour Siva. 


The modernity of this Datta image is testimonied by the symbol- 
ism of the four Vedas and of Kamadhenu. The marti holding the Vaisnava 
symbol of Kamadhenu in one of its hands is certainly peculiar. 
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Sculpture of trimukhi Dattatreya in Lepaksi, Andhra Pradesh, on a column of 
the sixteenth century Virabhadra temple. 
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The presence of Dattatreya icons in Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, as 
well as Tamilnadu and Kerala, is not surprising. In Gujarat, this is due 
mainly to the presence of Natha groups (Girnar).® In Andhra Pradesh, 
one must take into account the cultural homogeneity of some of its 
areas with Maharashtra and Mysore.® Further south, in Tamilnadu’ 
and Kerala, there is Dattatreya’s link with Saktism. In Kerala, Datta’s 
connection with Epic heros such as Parasurama must also have played 
a role in his renown. In 1956, G. S. Ghurye synthesized the presence 
of Datta shrines in Maharashtra, confirming that new Dattatreya 
temples continue to be built: 


The progress of the cult and worship of Datta can be gauged 
from the fact that in Poona at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was only one shrine of Datta... In contemporary 
Poona, Datta with eleven temples is firmly established. 

The most famous temple . . . is the one at Vadi-Narasimha ... in 
Kolhapur district . .. well-known as an exorcising centre... 

In Pandharpur .. . Datta has three out of about fifty-four temples 
dedicated to him. 

In Kolaba district there is a well-known temple of Datta on a hill 
near Cheul... but even that temple is not older than a.p. 1848.% 


In 1969, Charles Pain located seven Dattatreya temples in Pune, 
plus another one dedicated to the nineteenth-century Svamin of 
Akkalkot.® Pain writes: 


New temples continue to be built . . . If one observes the pictures 
of the god in homes, tea shops, storefronts, and motor rickshaws, 
it would seem that in this city Datta is a deity almost more 
important than any other, except for the ubiquitous Ganpati. The 
three-headed image of Datta is found in most of the Datta temples 
in Pune, though one-headed (ekmukhi) images are found at the 
Math of Ganganath Maharaj and the Kala Datta (Black Datta) 
Mandir in Kasba Peth, which seems to be a particularly old 
temple. The six-armed ekmukhi images of Datta are found at sev- 
eral important Datta temples in Maharashtra.” 


The Dagadu Halvai Datta Mandir,” consecrated in 1904, is per- 
haps the most popular of all Datta temples in Pune, due to the belief 
that the deity is particularly “awake” (jagrt) here. Among those who 
worship at this temple one finds middle-class Brahmins, ascetics, and 
- even prostitutes. It is reported that Dagadu Halvai had this mandir built 
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on the edge of Pune’s red-light district, so that the prostitutes would 
have a place to worship: Dattatreya, the supreme Avadhtta, untouched 
by purity and impurity, is the patron lord of prostitutes.” 

Pain’s reference to a Dattatreya temple connected with Natha 
adepts again proves the link existing between this Yogic movement 
and the deity: 


The Datta temple in the courtyard of a Someshwar (Shiva) temple 
in Ravivar Peth has a connection with the Nath ascetic order. 
Across from the temple is a Nath ashram... In this temple, Datta 
is depicted as the guru of the nine legendary Naths ... and their 
pictures are hung along the walls of the sabha-mandap. Inside the 
ashram is a sacred fire...and pictures of Shiva, Dattatreya, 
Hanuman, and Gorakhnath.” 


Apart from a few inscriptions that H. S. Joshi interprets as pos- 
sibly referring to Dattatreya,”“ two from the Belur taluka in Mysore 
explicitly refer to our deity. These inscriptions are dated 1261 and 
1270, during a period when Datta’s worship in central India was being 
fostered by the Mahanubhava sect. One incription states: 


From the lotus navel of Visnu was born Brahma. From the mind 
of Brahma were born nine sons among whom was Atri, whose 
fame was greater than that of Pitamaha in the three worlds. That 
son of Sarasijasambhava’s mind once worshipped Kafijasana, 
Visnu and Rudra. Those three, having been pleased, appeared 
before him. On this occasion he besought them to become his 
sons, and those resplendent ones famed in the highest through- 
out the three worlds were born accordingly. Hari as Dattatreya, 
Agajavara as Durvasas, and Abja as Candra were born from his 
mind, body and eyes as sons to Atri.” 


Here we find a new variant of the myth according to which the 
trimirti, pleased with Atri’s devotion and tapas, consented to be born 
as the Rsi’s sons. Atri is presented as the greatest of the nine (and not 
seven) sons of Brahma, even greater than Brahma himself. The fact 
that Visnu as Dattatreya is born from Atri’s mind seems to indicate his 
superiority over Siva as Durvasas, born from Atri’s body, and over 
Brahma as Candra, born from Atri’s eyes.” 

A seal-inscription dated 1235 from Shimoga, in Mysore, refers to 
Dattatreya along with Gaudapada and Govinda. One side of the seal 
contains the impression of a boar, while the reverse shows the impres- 
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sion of Sri Vidyaéankara. The inscription seems to confirm Dattatreya’s 
link to Advaita Vedanta and its lineage of teachers.” 

As evidenced by these sources and the temples and sculptures 
found in Halebid, Badami, Kalagi, and other places, Datta’s presence 
in Mysore—today’s Karnataka—is impressive.”* Even here the ortho- 
dox, Brahminical framing of Dattatreya did not prevent ar Islamic 
appropriation of the deity: as seen in the symbiosis of a Datta shrine 
with the Sufi saint Baba Qalandar Shah in the Chikmagalur district.” 
Besides the fundamental influence of the Datta sampraddya centered in 
Ganagapur in northern Mysore, a role in the diffusion of the deity’s 
cult and renown was certainly played by the Advaita Vedanta estab- 
lishment of Srngeri. More recently, the deity was adopted by the 
Wadiyar dynasty of the Maharajas of Mysore (1799-1947), as shown 
by the fine monograph on the deity by His Highness Sri Jaya 
Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur. 

I bring this chapter to a close by quoting a hymn of Sri Ranga 
Avadhita that nicely synthesizes Dattatreya’s manifold facets:*° 


My hearty solicitations to Thee! Oh merciful Lord! Gurudeva 
Datta! May all our distractions be removed and our mind be 
firmly fixed on Thee! 

Unborn art Thou, yet Thou hast manifested Thyself for the 
sake of Thy devotees and hast incarnated Thyself as the true 
essence of Brahma, Visnu, and Mahe§a, all in one. 

Thou art one-faced in one place and three-faced in another; [thus] 
Thou art endowed with forms though really attributeless! Verily, 
the sacred penance of the sage Atri is seen incarnate in Thee! 

Thou art seen having two, four or even six hands and Thy 
form, Oh Avadhita!, pours out the essence of intelligence through 
the various emblems in Thy hands. 

Who can grasp Thy sport when even the Vedas are dumb- 
founded, staggering in bewilderment at Thee, standing perpetu- 
ally by Thy side in the form of dogs? 

To outer appearance Thou standeth on wooden sandals 
(padukas), signifying spiritual indifference, for in reality they are 
nothing but activity and renunciation, bestowing enjoyment and 
emancipation on the devotees.” 

Thou hast seated Thyself all naked in the penance-grove, which 
is nothing but the heart of Thy devotees—the cremation ground 
where dead bodies in the form of passion and anger are ever 
burning! 
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The Scriptures in the form of birds sing Thy essence and the 
Puranas hum in the form of bees Thy attributeless form. 

Free from even an iota of longing, Thou standeth under the 
Udumbara, the wish-fulfilling tree of contentment on the banks 
of the sacred Ganga—the spiritual discipline (sadhana). 

The auspicious matted hair (jata) on Thy head shines forth as 
flames of Jfiana-Agni, and thus the whole face consisting of Ex- 
istence, Consciousness, and Bliss (saccidananda)—all joy, joy and 
joy incarnate! 

Thou hast clad Thyself in gerua® cloth drenched in self-control, 
and the well-known six supernatural powers grace Thy hands, O 
Formless One, in the form of Thy six hands!* 

Do not the beads of the rudraksa rosary on Thy neck signify the 
series of universes?™ Indeed, Thou hast remained aloof though 
pervading everywhere. No space is devoid of Thee! 

Thou hast burnt Thy ego, and besmearing Thyself with sacred 
ashes Thou art wandering around the whole world somewhere 
in a covert form, elsewhere all open, with unmanifest signs Thou 
playeth everywhere.® 

All homeless and self-sportive art Thou. Only a few rare Jfianins 
know Thee,** and once eyeing Thee remain firm in their goal, 
meditating and pondering over Thy blessed Self. 

The world-nourishing bag on Thy shoulder*® is verily the god- 
dess Annaptrna,* the goddess Padma® dwells in the padma rest- 
ing in Thy hand, and the Gayatri” is standing by Thy side in the 
form of a cow. 

Oh Datar [Datta] of Girnar, the annihilator of the ego of 
Gorakhnath,”! Thou Thyself art Nrsimha Sarasvati, the Saviour 
in the iron age,” the joy in the minds of Thy devotees. 

Oh Sripada Vallabha incarnate, shall I find Thee in Kuravapur? 
Or shall I go to Vadi, Audumbar or Ganagapir to find Thee in 
Nrsimha Sarasvati’s form? 

Shall I visit Akkalkot? Will Svamiraja® be there? Or shall I 
hasten my feet to Maniknagar to see Thee in Manikprabhu incar- 
nate? Or should I go to Mahurgadh [Mahur]? Say, say, where 
can I behold Thee?” 

Or should I speed to GarudeSvar to see Thy ascetic form as the 
incarnation of Vasudevananda Sarasvati? Instruct me, oh silence 
incarnate,” if Thou art moving in some new garb! 

What nonsense am I speaking? Where not art Thou? Thou art 
shining in every nook and corner. What can I do if the faithless 
blind do not see that formless form?% 
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Oh Datta, Thine be the eternal victory, Thine be the eternal 
victory, Thine be the eternal victory for my outward speech is 
waning in silence! Seeing Thee pervading everywhere I remain 
all exultant!! 


Notes 


1. This translation is taken from Ayyangar, The Yoga Upanishads, 116. 
2. Ibid., 490-91. 
3. See Bhattacharyya, Pratimalaksana of the Visnudharmottara, 256. 


4. On Valmiki’s legends, see Dange, Encyclopaedia of Puranic Beliefs and 
Practices, 1247-48. In Maharashtra, Valmiki is sometimes said to be a Koli, a 
member of a tribe of fishermen, hunters, and robbers; see Feldhaus, Water and 
Womanhood, 103. 


5. See Vitsaxis, Hindu Epics, Myths, and Legends in Popular Illustrations, 
23-25. 


6. The most prominent figure among Sai Baba’s disciples. On 
Upasani’s life and teachings, see Narasimhaswami and Subbarao, Sage of 
Sakurt: Life Story of Shree Upasani Maharaj; Godamasuta, The Talks of Sadguru 
Upasani-Baba Maharaja. 


7. For a bearded Datta, see S. K. Ramachandra Rao, Indian Iconography, 
T23. 


8. See Pal, Vaisnava Iconology in Nepal: A Study in Art and Religion with 
110 Illustrations, 11-12 (fig. 97). 


9. Fifteen kilometers east of Kathmandu, Bhatgaon is believed to be the 
oldest town in the Kathmandu valley. In 1768, the Brahmin majority of the 
population welcomed the Gurkhas, who thereupon spared the town. Only one 
of its four temples is Buddhist. Cassiano da Macerata, an Italian Capuchin mis- 
sionary who traveled to Tibet and Nepal (1738-56), describes Bhatgaon (as of 
about 1740) in his travel journal; see Petech, I] nuovo ramusio: I missionari italiani 
nel Tibet e nel Nepal: I missionari cappuccini, vol. 2, pt. 4, 24-26. On Bhatgaon’s 
religious life, see the report by Costantino da Loro; ibid., vol. 2, pt. 2, 18-20. 
For a recent study on Bhaktapur, see Levy, Mesocosm: Hinduism and the Organi- 
zation of a Traditional Newar City in Nepal. By the same author, see also “The 
Power of Space in a Traditional Hindu City.” 


10. On this Datta temple, see Auer and Gutschow, Bhaktapur: Gestalt, 
Funktionen, und religidse Symbolik einer nepalischen Stadt im vorindustriellen 
Entwicklungsstadium, 7-8, 56-57, 86, 100-11, 128. 
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11. Literally “wooden house,” from which the name of Kathmandu is 
thought to be derived. This pagoda-like temple, dedicated to Gorakhnath, was 
erected in 1596. 


12. The conch (Sankha) symbolizes the constant renewal of the process of 
manifestation while the discus (cakra) is an emblem of royalty; the mace (gada) 
symbolizes the power of knowledge while the lotus (padma) represents the uni- 
verse. On Vaisnava symbolism, see Liebert, Iconographic Dictionary of the Indian 
Religions, 138. See also Smith, A Sourcebook of Vaisnava Iconography According to 
Pancaratragama Texts. Sanskrit Texts Compiled and Arranged with Commentary in 
English. 


13. The presence of these guardian deities brings to mind the famed five- 
storied Nyatapole temple. Its staircase is guarded by the king’s two champi- 
ons, Jayamalla and Phatta, each said to be as strong as ten Nepalese. The larg- 
est temple of Nepal, it was built to appease the terrible wrath of Siva Bhairava, 
believed to cause floods and epidemics. Construction began in 1708. 


14. See H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 185 n. 1. The date of the Datta- 
Iahart is unknown. For an edition of this poem, see Acarya, Brhat-stotra-ratnakara, 
2:589-600. The Dattatreya-vajra-kavaca, revered as a portion of the himavat-khanda 
of the Rudra-yamala-tantra, places Daladana Muni’s arama on the Vindhya 
mountains. The text narrates that Daladana Muni once invoked Dattatreya in 
order to verify if the latter was really a smartr-gamin, that is, one who immedi- 
ately manifests himself to whoever remembers him with full concentration. 
Then Dattatreya instantly appeared to Daladana blessing him with an “ijmpen- 
etrable armor” (vajra-kavaca), meaning an immortal body. On the Dattatreya- 
vajra-kavaca, see ibid., 624-30. 


15. See Pal, Vaisnava Iconology in Nepal, 10. 


16. A description of popular Nepali Saivism at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century is found in a letter written by the Italian Capuchin missionary 
Giuseppe Felice da Morro to his Procuratore Generale on July 29, 1717; see Petech, 
Il nuovo ramusio: I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal, vol. 2, pt. 1, 96-106. 


17. This claim was subsequently adopted by all the Gurkha kings, the 
present monarch still being considered an Avatara of Visnu. Jayasthiti Malla’s 
devotion to Visnu is indicated by the laudatory appellations (virudas) with 
which he called himself: Daitya-narayana, Asura-narayana, and Daitya- 
narayana-avatara; see Pal, Vaisnava Iconology in Nepal, 10. Jayayaksa Malla had 
Vaisnava temples built in addition to the Dattatreya temple, and others must 
have emulated the king for a large number of epigraphs of his reign record 
the consecration of images and temples of Visnu. On this period of Nepali his- 
tory, see Petech, Mediaeval History of Nepal (c. 750-1480); Regmi, Medieval Nepal, 
Pt. 1, Early Medieval Period 750-1530 a.p. On the Malla dynasty, see Brinkhaus, 
“The Descent of the Nepalese Malla Dynasty as Reflected by Local Chroniclers.” 


18. On Nepali syncretism, see Lienhard, “Problémes du syncrétisme 
religieux au Népal.” 
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19. Literally “god-given.” A cousin and opponent of the Buddha, friend 
of the malevolent king AjataSatru. Devadatta tried to kill the Buddha and took 
a number of disciples away, thus creating the first schism. On Devadatta, see 
Bareau, “Les agissements de Devadatta selon les chapitres relatifs au schisme 
dans les divers vinayapitaka.” 


20. The identity Dattaétreya = Devadatta might have been supported by 
Brahminical circles, given Devadatta’s fame as “bitter foe of the Buddha, the 
Judas Iscariot of the Buddhist story;” Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 13. While 
in Nepal Dattatreya is identified with Devadatta, in a southern Indian legend 
from Sucindram, Devadatta is said to oppose Atri, Dattatreya’s father. The leg- 
end highlights the opposition between Brahminical religion and Buddhism, 
opposition typical of southern Indian orthodoxy. The southern legend, which 
offers a new version of the Puranic myth of the trimirti’s birth to chaste 
Anasuya, maintains that Atri, in order to stop a draught, once asked the di- 
vine triad to grant him rain. Brahma, Visnu, and Siva told the Rsi that the 
draught might be the whim of Devadatta, or the curse of the Buddha, and ad- 
vised him to go to the Himalayas and pray to Devendra, that is, Indra, for re- 
dress. After various tests of Atri’s tapas by the trimirti through Narada, the Rsi 
was granted the boon; see Das, Temples of Tamilnad, 7. 


21. In the section on Nepal’s geography of a Tibetan text of 1820, the 
‘Dzam-gling-rgyas-bshad written by Bla-ma Btsan-po, we read: 


In Kho-khom (Bhatgaon) . . . there are many temples and symbols, which 
are known to both Buddhists and non-Buddhists in common as being 
great in conferring benediction, such as Tsa-ra-na-pa-ta, called Bla-ma 
Dha-ta-tri [Dattatreya] by the Gau-san [Gosains]. (Wylie, A Tibetan Reli- 
gious Geography of Nepal, 18) 


22. See H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 185 n. 1. 


23. Another name for the trimiarti of Visnu, Siva, and Brahma. Hari, from 
a lost root hr “to be yellow or green,” is a name of Visnu-Krsna. Some inter- 
pret the root hr to mean “to remove evil or sin.” Hara, literally “seizer,” “de- 
stroyer,” is a common name of Siva..Pitamaha is the name of a paternal grand- 
father, and thus becomes another name of Brahma, the father of all. 


24. A diadem or crown (mukuta) of twisted locks of hair (jat@) is often worn 
by Siva as well as by Saiva ascetics. 


25. See T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. 1, pt. 1, 253. 
Both Gopinatha Rao and Sheo Bahadur Singh view a damaged sculpture pre- 
served at the Rajputana Museum at Ajmer as a variant to this Hari-Hara-Pitamaha 
of Halebid; see ibid., 253-54; Singh, Brahmanical Icons in Northern India: A Study 
of Images of Five Principal Deities from Earliest Times to circa 1200 .p., 189. For an 
assessment of syncretic Vaisnava images from Rajputana, see Agrawala, “Some 
Important Mediaeval Images of Visnu from Rajaputana.” 
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26. G. H. Khare and G. S. Ghurye have both rejected such identification; 
see Ghurye, Gods and Men, 213. 


27. See Singh, Brahmanical Icons in Northern India,.189-90. 
28. Gopinatha Rao, Elements, 1:254-55. 


Sarpa-kundala: also known as naga-kundala, literally “snake earring.” Siva 
is often represented as having snakes twined around his neck. 

The early dynasty of the Calukyas of Badami (c. 556-757), formerly called 
Vatapi, included the area of western and central Deccan. Vatapi, the second capi- 
tal of the Calukyas, was founded by PulakeSsin I about 550. The later Calukya dy- 
nasty, ruling the same area, had Kalyana as its capital and lasted from c. 973 to 
1189. 


29. Quoted in Ghurye, Gods and Men, 213. 


30. Gopinatha Rao makes two mistakes in presenting the modern mirti 
of Datta: he says it has four arms (instead of six) and that it is attended by a 
bull (instead of a cow). See Gopinatha Rao, Elements, 1:255. Rao also quotes two 
dhyana-slokas taken from the Dattatreya-kalpa. The first one mentions Dattatreya 
surrounded by the nine Nathas; see ibid., 47. 


31. Modern trimukhi images of Datta are found all across the subcontinent. 
A nice specimen is found in the Sri Laksmi-Narayana temple in New Delhi: it 
appears with verses from the Rg Veda and the Kaivalya Upanisad below the miirti. 


32. As Raeside observes: 


One can see how suitable Dattatreya is for this role with the Puranic sup- 
port of the Atri-Anastya legend—itself a device to bring the trinity within 
a single womb—and possibly also by his associations with a Shakta 
Tripura-sundari cult. This three-headed Dattatreya is the productive form 
of modern Hinduism. (Raeside, “Dattatreya,” 498) 


33. On the trimiarti, see Gonda, “The Hindu Trinity”; Bailey, “Trifunctional 
Elements in the Mythology of the Hindu Trimarti”; Long, “Trimarti.” Also, H. 
S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 3-50; Bhattacharji, The Indian Theogony: A Com- 
parative Study of Indian Mythology from the Vedas to the Puranas, 351-63; Handiqui, 
Yasastilaka and Indian Culture or Somadeva’s YaSastilaka and Aspects of Jainism and 
Indian Thought and Culture in the Tenth Century, 363-71; Mathothu, The Develop- 
ment of the Concept of Trimiirti in Hinduism. 


34. Gonda, Triads in the Veda, 8. 


35. For an overview of Dumézil’s tripartite model, see Dumézil, Les dieux 
souverains des Indo-Européens. 
‘ 


36. See Gonda, Triads in the Veda, 65-68. For a critical evaluation of 
Dumézil’s studies, see Belier, Decayed Gods: Origin and Development of Georges 
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Dumézil’s “Idéologie Tripartie.” 
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37. The joint feats of the Puranic trimarti are numerous. Apart from the 
accounts relative to Dattatreya, see Agni Purana 61.27; 66.12; 78.31; 92.45. See 
also Matsya Purana 265.4. 


38. For an overview of these icons, see Banerjea, The Development of Hindu 
Iconography, 540-63. 


39. Gonda, Visnuism and Sivaism: A Comparison, 95-96. 


40. In a symbolic interpretation of trimukhi Datta, the three heads of the de- 
ity represent the three guas, sattva, rajas, and tamas, and the six hands the pairs 
of yama-niyama, sama-dama, and daya-Santi. The Kamadhenu represents the pafica- 
bhitas, and the four dogs the forces of iccha, vasana, asa, and trsna. Dattatreya, 
as the Guru-God, is beyond the gunas, although he is the ruler of all their func- 
tions and activities. This symbolic interpretation calls to mind the later per- 
sonification of sattva, rajas, and tamas with Visnu, Brahma, and Siva. In 
Maharashtra, a fine specimen of trimukhi Datta with six hands is found ina 
temple near Gokarna in the Konkan district. A visit to this shrine is believed 
to secure answers to one’s prayers; see Bombay Gazetteer: District Konkan: 
Kanara, 296. 


41. The translation is by Charles Pain; see Pain and Zelliot, “The God 
Dattatreya,” 96. 


42. Like Eknath, who composed a bhariid celebrating the dog as a great 
bhakta, Tukaram is also associated with dogs, which he praised in various gathas; 
see Tulpule, “The Dog as a Symbol of Bhakti,” 280-82. 


43. For the Indian perception of the dog, see Crooke, Things Indian: Being 
Discursive Notes on Various Subjects Connected with India, 142-48. See also White, 
Myths of the Dog-Man, 87-113. 


44, On the wish-fulfilling cow, see Biardeau, “Kamadhenu.” 


45. All that comes forth from the cow is held sacred, especially the so-called 
patica-gavya or the cow’s five products: milk, clarified butter, curds, dung, and 
urine. Nowadays, the most sacred “cow holiday” is gopastami, when the cow 
is treated as Devi in the hopes that it may continue showering its blessings. 
On the contemporary relevance of cow worship, see Magul, “Present-Day Wor- 
ship of the Cow in India.” 


46. On these issues, see O'Flaherty, Sexual Metaphors and Animal Symbols 
in Indian Mythology, 249-52. The cow’s sanctity was favored by five factors: its 
importance for Vedic sacrifice, its figurative use in Vedic literature, the law 
against the killing of a Brahmin’s cow, the doctrine of nonviolence, and its as- 
sociation with Devi worship; see W. N. Brown, “The Sanctity of the Cow in 
Hinduism.” On the cow’s sacredness, see also Heston et al. “An Approach to 
the Sacred Cow of India”; Minor, “Cow, Symbolism and Veneration.” On the 
material relevance of cows on Indian soil, see Batra, Cows and Cow-Slaughter in 
India: Religious, Political, and Social Aspects. 
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47. Kal Bhairav, like Dattatreya, is often accompanied by a black dog, or 
even rides on a dog. Black dogs are especially associated with Siva and his cult, 
and Rudra is known as the lord of dogs (Sva-pati). When Kal Bhairav uses a 
dog as his vehicle he is called Svasva, “he whom the dog serves as a horse.” 
As noted in chapter 4, the Nagas of the Dattatreya Jana Akhada originally wor- 
shipped Bhairava as their ista-devata. 

Dogs are associated with Khandoba’s cult, whose abode is the temple at 
Jejuri in Pune district. According to the Mallari-mahatmya, Siva assumed the 
Khandoba Avatara in ancient times to destroy the two demons Mani and Malla. 
The dog played a fundamental role in the deity’s battle with the demons, catch- 
ing the drops of blood of the wounded demon Mani in his mouth (due to Mani’s 
youth and demonic force, these drops created more demons as soon as they 
touched the ground). Dogs are worshipped in Khandoba’s cult and bhaktas ea- 
gerly take their darsana, viewing them as a manifestation of their ista-devata. 
Devotees begging in Khandoba’s name are called Vaghyas (from Sanskrit 
vyaghra, “tiger”) and occasionally act like dogs, “barking” their devotion to 
Khandoba; on the dog and the Vaghyas in Khandoba’s mythology and ritual, 
see Sontheimer, “The Mallari/Khandoba Myth as Reflected in Folk Art and 
Ritual,” 163-66. On the Vaghyas, see also Russell and Lal, The Tribes and Castes 
of the Central Provinces of India, 4:603-6. 


48. For instance, a dog called Dangara appears as a bhakta in the life of 
Cakradhar, the founder of the Mahanubhava sect; see Lila-caritra, uttarardha 
305, 341. 


49. In one undated manuscript of the Kalika Purana, Dattatreya is said to 
be attended by dogs; see H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 188. 


50. On the Visvanath temple, housing the “primeval jyotir-linga,” see Eck, 
Banaras, City of Light. See also Dave, Immortal India, 1:1-8. 


51. For an edition with English translation of the Manisd-paficaka, see 
Mahadevan, Manisaparicaka. 


52. The episode is reminiscent of Krsna’s teaching in Bhagavad-gita 5.18: 
In a knowledge-and-cultivation-perfected 
Brahmin, a cow, an elephant, 
And in a mere dog, and an outcaste, 
The wise see the same thing. (Edgerton, The Bhagavad Gita, 30) 


Sartkara-dig-vijaya 11.1-42, turns this encounter into an armed sectarian con- 
frontation between Ugrabhairava, a Kapalika, and Sankara’s disciple Pad- 
mapada, manifesting as Narasimha. A later Natha version of this same legend 
is found in the Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha. Translations of these texts are found 
in Lorenzen, The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, 32-36. 


53. A curious story tells of a Brahmin named Visnudatta, a great bhakta of 
Dattatreya, who saw his ista-devata in the form of a madman distributing the 
flesh of a dead ass to dogs; see H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 189. 
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54. See Enthoven, The Folklore of Bombay, 216. 
55. See H.S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 189-90. 


56. The footprints of Jaina Tirthankaras as well as those of the Buddha are 
among the major objects of veneration for the followers of Jainism and Bud- 
dhism, especially in the early representations of these religions. In Buddhist 
iconography, footprints were used in place of the founder’s actual figure, which 
came into general use only after 100 c.z. 


57. See Bakker, “The Footprints of the Lord.” 


58. See Buchanan, Patna-Gaya Report: An Account of the Districts of Bihar and 
Patna in 1811-1812, 1:112. 


59. On the sacredness of Girnar, see Purohit Swami, An Indian Monk, 66ff. 
See also Svoboda, Aghora: At the Left Hand of God, 297-322. 


60. See the plates in P. N. Joshi, Sri-dattatreya-jfian-kos, 24-25. See also the 
covers and plates of Natha texts such as the Sri-nav-nath-katha-sar and the Nav- 
nath-caritra va Katha. 


61. See Ramesan, Temples and Legends of Andhra Pradesh, 41. 


62. H.S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 49-50. 

In the vyakhyana-mudra, literally “the gesture of explanation [of the scrip- 
tures],” typical of Siva Daksinamirti, the tips of the thumb and forefinger are 
touching with the palm of the hand facing front. 

The varada or abhaya-mudra is the gesture believed to confer tranquillity and 
absence of fear to all beings. It is formed in the following way: the right hand 
exposes the palm; the five fingers, stretched and joined vertically at the level 
of the shoulder, face toward the outside. When the palm of the hand is slightly 
curved, this gesture is said to symbolize Dattatreya himself and it is known as 
Dattatreya-mudra; see Shukla, Semiotica Indica: Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Body- 
Language in Indian Art and Culture, 1:205. 


63. See M. Chakravarti, The Concept of Rudra-Siva through the Ages, 167. It 
should be recalled that Bhavisya Purana 3.4.17.67—78 attributes the origin of linga 
worship to the time when Siva—holding his linga in his hand—approached 
Anasiiya overcome by lust, together with Brahma and Visnu. Anasiya, in or- 
der to ridicule the three gods, cursed Siva to be worshipped as a linga, Brahma 
to be worshipped in the form of a head, and Visnu to be worshipped as feet. 


64. H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 50. 


65. On the popularity of Dattatreya’s Avatara in Gujarat, see Rangarajan, 
Spread of Vaisnavism in Gujarat Up to 1600 a.p.: A Study with Special Reference to 
the Iconic Forms of Visnu, 152. 


66. In the Andhra region the existence of a locale known as Dattatreya Hills 
is reported. 
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67. An interesting image of Dattatreya is signaled in Valli’s Cave in 
Tiruchendur; see J. Ayyar, Southern Indian Shrines, 215; Das, Temples of Tamilnad, 
22; 


68. Ghurye, Gods and Men, 218-19. Testimony of a Dattatreya temple 
being built in the twentieth century comes from Nasik; see Eidlitz, Un- 
known India: A Pilgrimage into a Forgotten World, 58-59. 

On Datta’s presence in Pandharpur, see Deleury, The Cult of Vithoba, 54 
and plates 2, 3. To the right of a chamber of Vithoba’s temple—facing a marti 
of the goddess Mahalaksmi—there is a Dattatreya shrine and on its left a shrine 
of the goddess Annapirna. The coupling of Datta with Devi mirtis is another 
indication of the former’s connection with Saktism. 

On the Datta temple near Cheul and on how a pious Brahmin succeeded in 
obtaining the deity’s darsana there, see Enthoven, Folklore of the Konkan, 16. 


69. Akkalkot Maharaj’s fame is widespread throughout Maharashtra and 
Karnataka. It is noteworthy that many devotees of Datta recognize Gajanan 
MahAaraj of Segaon and Sai Baba of Sirdi to be his Avataric successors. All 
saintly figures within the Datta movement are believed to be intimately linked 
with one another. 


70. Pain and Zelliot, “The God Dattatreya,” 102. On another Dattatreya 
temple in Wai, south of Pune, see Feldhaus, Water and Womanhood, 170 n. 25. 


71. Named after a famous Pune sweet-merchant who built it. The pija is 
performed by five DeSastha Brahmin householders. Unlike other Datta temples 
in Pune, it has a complete maha-pija service consisting of sixteen acts of sevd to 
the god. 


72. On the day I arrived in Ganagapur in November 1991, the first person 
I met was a prostitute. She told me she had come on pilgrimage to Ganagapar 
to honor her beloved ista-devata. 


73. Pain and Zelliot, “The God Dattatreya,” 103. 


74. Joshi mentions three inscriptions dedicated to the trimirti; these, how- 
ever, make no explicit reference to Dattatreya’s name, genealogy, or deeds. The 
first is found ina “very old temple” in the village of Lakhamundul in the Sirmor 
district on the right bank of the Jumna river; the second (dated 973) is located 
at Kurda in the Deccan, while the third is a copperplate inscription found in 
the Gorakhpur district near the river Gandhak; see H. S. Joshi, Origin and De- 
velopment, 78-79. 


75. Ibid., 79-80. The remaining portion of the inscription deals with the 
lunar race and the genealogy of the donor. 

Sarasijasambhava: literally “lotus born,” a name of Brahma. 

Kanjasana: literally “having a lotus as his seat,” another name of Brahma. 

Agajavara: literally “the husband of the mountain-born,” a name of Siva. 

Abja: literally “born in water,” lotus, another epithet of Brahma. 
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76. Joshi, quoting the work of T. A. Gopinatha Rao, notes how Candra is 
referred to as the eye-born son of Atri in inscriptions dated 914 and 1122 and 
even after; see ibid., 80. 


77. See ibid. The seal-inscription is documented in Epigraphia Carnatica 80, 
vol. 7, 1, 30. On Gaudapada, Govinda and the relation between the two, see 
Potter, Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. 3, Advaita Vedanta up to Samkara 
and His Pupils, 12-15. See also Piantelli, Savtkara e la rinascita del Brahmanesimo, 
24-32. The boar identifies Visnu as Varaha. 


78. On the ekmukhi Dattatreya temple in Kalagi, Bijapar district, of the later 
Calukya period, see Hardy, Indian Temple Architecture: Form and Transformation. 
The Karnata Dravida Tradition 7th to 13th Centuries, 176, 211 n. 33, 334. The 
Phalaharadeva matha, situated in the Baba Budan hills northwest of Mysore, is 
believed to have been Dattatreya’s hermitage; see H. S. Joshi, Origin and Devel- 
opment, 80-81. Ghurye signals the existence of two other shrines dedicated to 
Dattatreya at Hubli; see Ghurye, Gods and Men, 213. 


79. See Bharati, Hindu Views and Ways and the Hindu-Muslim Interface: An 
Anthropological Assessment, 78-79. On the devotion of Fagirs toward Dattatreya 
in the region of Mysore, see Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 10. 


80. See H. S. Joshi, Origin and Development, 185-87. 


81. Again the ideal pair of bhukti and mukti, both said to be generously 
bestowed by Datta. The comparison of the two graces—worldly enjoyment (“ac- 
tivity”) and spiritual freedom (“renunciation” )—with the deity’s padukas evokes 
an original image. 


82. Literally “of the color of red ochre.” The dress of the renunciant. 


83. However, the traditional siddhis or supernatural powers of classical 
Yoga number eight, not six. 


84. Each of the 108 beads of the standard rudraksa rosary (though there 
also exist malas of 16, 32, or 64 beads, as well as ones including up to 1,000 
beads) is believed to represent a world or a universe in miniature: Siva 
“plays” with the worlds he has created, wearing them as an ornament of 
his inconceivable splendor. The Rudraksa-jabala Upanisad summarizes the 
benefits of wearing rudraksa rosaries; see Sivananda, Lord Siva and His Wor- 
ship, 160-65. 


85. Devotional texts insist on the difficulty of obtaining Dattatreya’s darsana 
as well as on the god’s unforeseeable ways: he may appear to a Yogin, a thief, 
or a prostitute and not to a devotee or respected Brahmin. Paradoxically, though 
Datta is said to constantly roam everywhere, he passes unnoticed. Only his krpa, 
devotees believe, can “open the eyes” allowing recognition and granting the 
beatific vision. 


86. The difficulty of knowing Datta is again stressed. Only “few rare 
Jhanins” may see the deity. Once they achieve this, their only goal is to remain 
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absorbed in that vision. The act of knowing is inseparably linked with seeing. 
Knowledge depends on vision, that is, experience; and the goal of knowledge 
is supreme vision. 


87. The ascetic’s sack, usually known as jholi or ciipadart, a rectangular piece 
of cloth in which the renouncer keeps his begged food. 


88. Literally “filled with or possessed of food.” A form of Durga, wor- 
shipped for her power of providing food. The martis of Annapurna usually de- 
pict her as holding a cooking pot and a spoon. 


89. A name of Sri-Laksmi, referring to the deity’s qualities of fertility and 
purity; see Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses, 21. 


90. Personification of the most sacred Rg Vedic mantra honoring the sun, 
Gayatri, also known as Savitri, is Brahma’s wife, mother of the four Vedas and 
of the three higher castes of the “twice-born.” 


91. Sri Ranga Avadhita alludes to popular tales telling how Dattatreya 
humbled Gorakhnath; see chap. 8. 


92. Sri Ranga Avadhita views Nrsimha Sarasvati as the savior available 
to us in this kali-yuga. A natural viewpoint for any adept of the Datta move- 
ment. 


93. Literally “the king of masters,” an epithet of Dattatreya as well as of 
Nrsimha Sarasvati. 


94. In this and the next sloka, Sri Ranga Avadhiita enumerates places where 
Avataras of Dattatreya have flourished: Akkalkot, Maniknagar, Mahur, and 
Garude$évar. 


95. Sri Ranga Avadhita’s portrayal of Dattatreya as “silence incarnate” 
may allude to an identification of the deity with Siva Daksinamimrti. 


96. The paradoxical, dual motif of Dattatreya’s omnipresence and invis- 
ibility is again highlighted. The poet urges the reader to realize the formless 
nature of Dattatreya rather than search for his visible manifestation. Within a 
nondual perspective, the realization of Datta’s nirguna aspect represents the 
crowning of one’s spiritual sadhana. 


Conclusion 


Dattatreya’s distinctive feature of constantly being attributed new roles 
and functions over the course of centuries, making him a veritable 
Protean figure, evidences his power of attraction over that complex, 
pluralistic network of religions which is called Hinduism. Through 
the study of the main phases of Dattatreya’s appropriation and re- 
creation in a variety of religious communities, I hope I have succeeded 
in offering an adequate picture of the deity’s mythical unfolding and 
composite identities. 

First emerging as a semidivine Rsi, Dattatreya displays an inte- 
grative force mirrored in the Markandeya Purana, where he appears as 
a great Guru, a master of Yoga, and an Avatara. His core identity as 
a jfiana-yogin and an ascetic—Paramahamsa or Avadhitta—is evidenced 
both within Saiva Tantras and sectarian Upanisads as well as within 
Brahminical sources. 

Worshipped as one of ParameSvara’s five manifestations in 
Mahanubhava theology, the deity’s popularity culminates around the 
sixteenth century with the orthodox Datta sampradaya of Nrsimha 
Sarasvati. Dattatreya was recognized as an immortal pirna-avatara, 
encompassing the trimirti of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva: a natural solu- 
tion, given the deity’s mythical background. The richness of Datta’s 
icon was further enhanced with its appropriation by southern Indian 
Saktism. Striking evidence of Dattatreya’s plural makeups can be 
gauged by confronting the texts of the Tripura-rahasya and the Avadhiita- 
gita. In the former, Datta, as supreme Guru, expounds the supremacy 
of Devi to ParaSurdma, that is, of the female as the highest manifes- 
tation of the divine. In the latter, Datta, as Avadhita, is linked to a 
rigidly male renunciatory environment despising women and affirm- 
ing the supremacy of the male as the only fitting receptacle for the 
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divine. Due to his manifold, even antagonistic identities, Dattatreya 
may be compared to a multifaceted prism, each facet representing a 
different aspect. Taken together, these facets reflect the dyadic oppo- 
sitions of male-female, pure-impure, sacred-profane, and so forth. 

The Dattatreya of the Yoga and Natha tradition, coexisted and 
intermingled—via western Nathism and the heterodox Mahanub- 
havas—with the Puranic, Brahminical tradition of the Datta sampradaya. 
These religious currents, through a process of cross-fertilization, 
contributed to the rise of a broad, eclectic Datta movement, confirmed 
by traces of Dattatreya’s presence found in other religions.’ Datta’s 
mingling with popular Islam through Sufi saints and Faqirs,? is at- 
tested to from the medieval period. Besides being tangentially present 
in Buddhism through his identification with Buddha’s cousin Devadatta 
(in the syncretistic milieu of Nepal and in southern Indian legends), 
Dattatreya’s link with Jainism is noteworthy. As mentioned in chapter 
4, “King Dattatri” is said to have been the first convert of the twenty- 
second Jaina Tirthankara Neminath, and Sri Purohit Svamin reported 
that the Jainas worship Dattatreya as Neminath. The Datta shrines of 
Natha adepts amid Jaina sanctuaries in the areas of Mount Abu and 
Girnar, as well as Dattatreya’s characterization as a “clad-in-space” 
(digambara), must have favored his identification as a Jaina ascetic.? 

It could be argued that Dattatreya’s integrative icon aims at its 
own transcendence. The episode of Bhagavata Purana 11.7.24-11.9.33, 
enumerating Datta’s twenty-four Gurus from the natural world, high- 
lights the homo religicsus constant search for meaning and freedom. 
The whole universe, of which Dattatreya is a divinized anthropomorfic 
symbol, becomes the treasure-house of learning, the true karma-bhimi. 
Thus, the belief is instilled that the devotee finds Dattatreya in every- 
one—animal or human—as well as everywhere: on earth, in the sky, 
in the bottom of the ocean, in a fire blaze, in a sea wave. He is said to 
be ever present around us and within each of us as the inner ruler 
(antaryamin). As the immortal Guru, Yogin, and Avatara, Dattatreya 
affirms his omnipresent, ubiquitous nature. In this perspective, most 
bhaktas of the Datta movement feel that the deity belongs to humanity 
as a whole and is beyond religious and theological constructions. The 
belief in Dattatreya’s immortality—an idea most probably derived from 
the Natha milieu—along with the belief that he is always roaming 
throughout the subcontinent under different guises, is precisely what 
determines his ongoing, fresh mythical relevance. As the perpetual 
wanderer or Avadhita, he is the symbol of constant change and 
renewal. 
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A significant example of Dattatreya’s interreligious eclecticism is 
represented by the Sai Baba movement.‘ Sai Baba of Sirdi (d. 1918), 
who certainly had Muslim origins, was and still is identified as an 
Avatara of Datta by many of his devotees.° One of his closest disciples 
was Upasani Baba (1870-1941), a Hindu and a popular Guru who 
founded an asrama at Sakuri, a few miles from Sirdi. Upasani’s con- 
nection with Datta is evident from the temple he had built in the 
deity’s honor. In turn, one of Upasani’s closest disciples was Meher 
Baba from Pune (1894-1969), a Parsi who was to become one of the 
most popular Indian Gurus in the West, especially in the sixties.* Fi- 
nally, the Hindu saint Satya Sai Baba of Puttaparthi (b. 1926) in Andhra 
Pradesh presents himself as an Avatara of Dattatreya.’” In 1940, he 
declared himself the reincarnation of Sirdi Sai Baba. His late biogra- 
pher N. Kasturi (1897-1987)* recalled: 


He has revealed that His Reality is Datta Deva or Dattatreya or 
the Trinity in One as conceived in Hindu mythology. Once when 
cameras were clicking all around Him, He told one of the pho- 
tographers: “Here! Click now. I shall give you my Real Form!” 
And the picture was of the Trinity. So, the Feet are of Datta 
Deva.’ 


From the theological perspective of Satya Sai Baba’s bhaktas and 
the saint’s own declarations, the Sai Baba Avatara is triple, appearing 
in three manifestations over 250 years: Sirdi Sai Baba, the present 
Puttaparthi Satya Sai Baba, and the future Preman Sai Baba, who, 
according to Satya Sai Baba’s own prediction, will be born in the 
Mandya district of Karnataka eight years after his death, in 2028 or 
2029. The Sai Baba triple manifestation would thus mirror Dattatreya’s 
triadic typology.” 

The Avadhita Gajanan Maharaj" (d. 1910), a popular figure from 
the Vidarbha region of Maharashtra, is also thought to be a manifes- 
tation of the supreme Avadhita Dattatreya. He first appeared in the 
village of Segaon on February 23, 1878. Like his contemporary Sai 
Baba of Sirdi, with whom he was supposedly connected, Gajaénan 
Maharaj is believed to be the successor of Akkalkot Maharaj.’* Gajanan’s 
charming and well kept arama in Segaon is an important center of 
Datta worship even today. 

The connection of Dattatreya with Nathism, particularly with its 
western branch, continues to be strong. Such solidarity is evidenced 
not only by the many pamphlets of sectarian literature relating the 
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mythical nine Nathas to their tutelary deity Dattatreya,’* but by the 
presence of Natha adepts and sanctuaries at all major Datta pilgrim- 
age sites, as I had the opportunity to see during my visit to Ganagaptr. 
I encountered Natha ascetics and shrines throughout Maharashtra: in 
Bombay, Nasik, Sirdi, Sakuri, Khamgaon, and Segaon as well as in 
Pune, Solapur, Akkalkot, Pandharpur, Tuljapar, and so forth." 

The famed Vedantic mystic Maruti Kampli of Bombay, better 
known as Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj (1897-1981),"° belonged to the 
Navnath sampradaya. His Guru was Sri Siddharamesvar Maharaj, con- 
nected to the Natha subsect said to have been founded by Revananath, 
the seventh mythical Natha in the Navnath lineage. Sri Nisargadatta 
met his teacher at the age of thirty-four, was given the mantra aham 
brahmasmi, and is said to have attained realization after three years of 
intense sadhana. He often observed that his enlightened state was the 
consequence of placing complete faith in the Guru. A dialogue took 
place between Sri Nisargadatta and a visitor on April 1, 1972. 


QUESTIONER: I see here pictures of several saints and I am told that 
they are your spiritual ancestors. Who are they and how did it 
all begin? 


MAHARAJ: We are called collectively the “Nine Masters.” The leg- 
end says that our first teacher was Rishi Dattatreya, the great 
incarnation of the Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. Even the 
“Nine Masters” (Navnath) are mythological. 


Q: What is the peculiarity of their teaching? 
M: Its simplicity, both in theory and practice. 


Q: How does one become a Navnath? By initiation or by 
succession? 


M: Neither. The Nine Masters’ tradition, Navnath Parampara, is 
like a river—it flows into the ocean of reality and whoever enters 
it is carried along. 


Q: Does it imply acceptance by a living master belonging to the 
same tradition? 


M: Those who practise the sadhana of focussing their minds on 
“I am” may feel related to others who have followed the same 
sadhana and succeeded. They may decide to verbalize their sense 
of kinship by calling themselves Navnaths. It gives them the 
pleasure of belonging to an established tradition... 
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a: If I like your teaching and accept your guidance, can I call 
myself a Navnath? 


M: Please your word-addicted mind! The name will not change 
you ... It is like a family name, but here the family is spiritual. 


Q: Do you have to realize to join the Sampradaya? 


M: The Navnath Sampradaya is only a tradition, a way of teach- 
ing and practice. It does not denote a level of consciousness. If 
you accept a Navnath Sampradaya teacher as your Guru, you 
join his Sampradaya. Usually you receive a token of his grace— 
a look, a touch, or a word, sometimes a vivid dream or a strong 
remembrance. Sometimes the only sign of grace is a significant 
and rapid change in character and behaviour. . . 


Q: Since you count your spiritual ancestry from Rishi Dattatreya, 
are we right in believing that you and all your predecessors are 
reincarnations of the Rishi? 


M: You may believe in whatever you like and if you act on your 
belief, you will get the fruits of it; but to me it has no importance. 
I am what I am and this is enough for me. I have no desire to 
identify myself with anybody, however illustrious. Nor do I feel 
the need to take myths for reality. I am only interested in igno- 
rance and the freedom from ignorance. The proper role of a Guru 
is to dispel ignorance in the hearts and minds of his disciples . . .'° 


The contemporary relevance of Dattatreya within the ascetic 
community of the Mahanubhavas—currently estimated to be of 100,000 
to 200,000 adepts—is on a par with the other four manifestations of 
ParameSvara. All pilgrimage places, festivals, and ritual activities are 
related to the five human Avataras of the supreme Parame§svara. 
Mahanubhavas view their shrines, relics, and stones (sambandhi pasans, 
ofas)—sometimes carved in the shape of Dattatreya or one of the other 
Avataras—not as divine objects or miartis, but simply as memorials of 
Parame$vara’s action and presence among humans.” 

Even though in today’s Maharashtra most Dattatreya temples 
are regarded as centers of Brahmin worship (due to the influence of 
the Guru-caritra and the Datta sampradaya),"* it is a fact that devotion 
to Datta cuts across religious and social barriers. Among the deity’s 
bhaktas are prostitutes,” untouchables, Vaisyava Brahmins, Muslims, 
common householders, Saiva ascetics, Saktas, thieves, scholars, illiter- 
ates, the sane and the insane, the seemingly possessed, artists and 
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musicians, and so on. The deity has inspired a number of disciplines, 
particularly in the arts. Music is said to be very pleasing to Dattatreya 
and is part and parcel of his identity.” In the Markandeya Purana, Datta 
is hymned by Gandharvas (18.23) and he himself declares (19.1 1-12): 


And who shall worship me and Lakshmi with songs... and with 
lute, flute, conchs and other gladsome musical instruments, to 
them I will give supreme gratification.” 


A chapter of the Guru-caritra is devoted to a classification of ragas 
and their presiding devatds. The importance of music in the Datta cult 
has also been favored by the influence of Sufi mysticism—notably of 
the Chishti variety “which accords a prominent place to sama’, musical 
sessions held with the object of inducing a state of spiritual ecstasy.” 

Sadashiv Krishna Phadke, a modern writer, has listed some of 
Dattatreya’s salient characteristics. The following outline of Phadke’s 
account offers a few of Mokashi-Punekar’s observations: 


1. Datta’s work is primarily to transform and salvage (uddhara) by 
guiding; he does not kill the impious. Datta is primarily a teacher 
god (Guru). He was born in the sattva sphere: there is no room 
for tragedy here; everything is austere beauty, love, and serenity. 


2. Datta is Brahminical. 
3. Rama, Krsna, and Buddha were married. Datta is an Avadhita. 


4. As such, Datta is unbound by Vedic injunctions (vidhi-nisedha). 
The Avadhita is above all these. 


5. The passing or termination of other Avataras has been men- 
tioned by the Puranas; not so of Datta. 


6. Images of Datta are obtained according to the temperments of 
the devotees. Images of Rama and Krsna are fairly fixed. 


7. Many Datta worshipers have been deified into Avataras of 
Datta, and these Avataras continue till the present day. There 
are still actual manifestations of Datta. 


8. Datta grants a vision of himself in such diverse forms as a 
shepherd,“ a Samnyasin, a Yati,~ a Brahmin, or a Faqir. He 
comes in dreams to fulfil the desire of his devotees. Whatever 
the form, it rounds off with a vision of a six-handed figure,” 
and the face is heavenly bright (divya). 
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9. Datta’s padukas or wooden sandals are worshiped. He loves 
the udumbara tree, has Kamadhenu and dogs with him. Thurs- 
day, being teacher’s day (guruvar), is a special day for him. 


10. Datta was a worshiper of Siva and Siva gave him knowledge 
and liberation.”” Some Puranas, on the other hand, consider 
him a manifestation of Visnu. 


11. He taught atma-vidya and the path of Yoga. 


12. His behavior was like the non-intoxicated behaving like the 
intoxicated. 


13. His grace is harder to obtain than that of Siva or Visnu. This 
can be known from the lives of his devotees.” 


The Occident’s first significant encounter with Dattatreya was 
through the missionary activity of Sri Purohit Svamin. A short bio- 
graphical sketch of this ascetic who brought Hinduism and Dattatreya 
to the West is in order. Born in the Berar area in 1882 as Sankar 
Gajanan Purohit—his name possibly betraying his father’s devotion to 
Gajanan Maharaj—he met his Guru Bhagavan Sri Hamsa (b. 1878) 
between 1903 and 1906. After having gone on pilgrimage to various 
holy sites, he is said to have experienced the turiya state on Mount 
Girnar and, later, to have had saksatkara of his ista-devata Dattatreya at 
Mahur. Soon after these transformative experiences, Purohit married 
on condition that, with the birth of a son, he would be allowed to 
become a renunciant. After two daughters he finally had a son, who 
unfortunately died within a few months. With his wife’s and mother’s 
consent he then took orders and organized the asrama of his Guru Sri 
Hamsa at Lavasa in Gujarat. 

During the period 1931-36 he went to England as a Hindu mis- 
sionary and there associated with the Irish poet William Butler Yeats 
(1865-1939). When Yeats’ health was declining in 1936, Sri Purohit 
Svamin took him to the island of Majorca for a few months’ rest; there 
they jointly translated some Upanisads and Patafijali’s Yoga-sittras. That 
same year the prospect of World War II and the declining health of Sri 
Hamsa brought Sri Purohit Svamin back to India. Sri Hamsa died 
shortly after his return. Subsequently, Sri Purohit Svamin went on 
lecture tours while also translating Indian noe texts into English. He 
died in 1941 after surgery in a Bombay clinic.” 

Although Yeats knew and studied with Sri Purohit Svamin, it 
does not necessarily follow that the poet accepted the latter’s religious 
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faith or that he used his theology to articulate poetic notions regarding 
divinity. Nevertheless, Yeats’ later essays—such as his Supernatural 
Songs (1935) and his play The Herne’s Egg (1938)—betray the influence 
of Hindu ideas. Mokashi-Punekar maintains that Yeats absorbed the 
mystery of worship-centered polytheism from Sri Purohit Svamin: 


Yeats’ later essay on Prometheus Unbound is written in the light 
of this mystery and emphasizes the need for what it describes as 
dedicating all other images of worship to one initiatory image. 
This is how polytheism keeps its passionate devotion alive.*° 


Yeats’s fascination with India and the Orient preceded his meet- 
ing with Sri Purohit Svamin," and is linked with his lifelong passion 
for occultism and esoterism.” He was connected with the Theosophi- 
cal Society, founded in the late nineteenth century by Madame Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-91) and Colonel W. S. Olcott (1832-1907). 
Yeats joined London’s Blavatsky Lodge in 1887, at the age of twenty- 
two. Three years later, he was initiated into the Hermetic Order of the 
Golden Dawn. 

In Crossways (1889), Yeats’s first poetical collection, his three lyr- 
ics Anashuya and Vijaya, The Indian upon God, and The Indian to His Love 
indicate that he romantically envisioned India as the treasure trove of 
wisdom and beauty. It is a curious coincidence that Yeats chose the 
name of Dattatreya’s mother, Anasiya, for the enamored young priest- 
ess of his first poem set in India. 

Yeats wrote in his introduction to Sri Purohit Svamin’s auto- 


biography: 


The book lies before me complete; it seems to me something I 
have waited for since I was seventeen years old. About that age, 
bored by an Irish Protestant point of view that suggested by its 
blank abstraction chlorate of lime, I began to question the country- 
people about apparitions ... When Shri Purohit Swami described 
his journey up those seven thousand steps at Mount Girnar, that 
creaking bed, that sound of pattens in the little old half-forgotten 
temple, and fitted everything into an ancient discipline, a philoso- 
phy that satisfied the intellect, I found all I wanted.* 


In Meru, the twelfth and last of his Supernatural Songs collection 
(1934), the poet honors the superior wisdom of Indianiasceticism over 
the great civilizations of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Yeats’s description 
of naked ascetics in the Meru caves celebrates those who have relin- 
quished all ties, the perfect Avadhitas: 
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Civilisation is hooped together, brought 

Under a rule, under the semblance of peace 

By manifold illusion; but man’s life is thought, 
And he, despite his terror, cannot cease 

Ravening through century after century, 
Ravening, raging, and uprooting that he may come 
Into the desolation of reality: 

Egypt and Greece, good-bye, and good-bye, Rome! 
Hermits upon Mount Meru or Everest, 

Caverned in night under the drifted snow, 

Or where that snow and winter’s dreadful blast 
Beat down upon their naked bodies, know 

That day brings round the night, that before dawn 
His glory and his monuments are gone.™ 


Finally, as in a game of sonic resonances, Dattatreya’s “hidden 
presence” may be fathomed in T. S. Eliot’s*® (1888-1965) fifth and last 
section of The Waste Land—What the Thunder Said (395-433)—composed 
in 1922:°° 


Ganga was sunken, and the limp leaves 
Waited for rain, while the black clouds 
Gathered far distant, over Himavant. 

The jungle crouched, humped in silence. 
Then spoke the thunder 

DA 

Datta: what have we given? 

My friend, blood shaking my heart 

The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract 
By this, and this only, we have existed 
Which is not to be found in our obituaries 
Or in memories draped by the beneficent spider 
Or under seals broken by the lean solicitor 
In our empty rooms 

DA 

Dayadhvam: 1 have heard the key 

Turn in the door once and turn once only 
We think of the key, each in his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison 
Only at nightfall, aethereal rumours 

Revive for a moment a broken Coriolanus 
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DA 

Damyata: The boat responded 

Gaily, to the hand expert with sail and oar 

The sea was calm, your heart would have responded 
Gaily, when invited, beating obedient 

To controlling hands 


I sat upon the shore 
Fishing, with the arid plain behind me 
Shall I at least set my lands in order? 
London Bridge is falling down falling down falling down 
Poi s’ascose nel foco che gli affina 
Quando fiam uti chelidon—O swallow swallow 
Le Prince d’Aquitaine a la tour abolie 
These fragments I have shored against my ruins 
Why then Ile fit you. Hieronymo’s mad againe. 
Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 

Shantih shantih shantih” 


The Sanskrit expression used, datta dayadhvam damyata—“give, be 
compassionate, restrain yourself’—is from Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 5.2, 
in which Prajapati teaches the meaning of the thunder’s voice calling for 
cultivation of the virtues of charity, compassion, and self-control.” Though 
the thunder’s voice was not intended to denote Dattatreya, I would like 
to close my study with a brief commentary on this lyric, eliciting—through 
its “bija-mantra” da—the subtle presence of the deity. The mantric pho- 
neme, even if unconsciously produced, is always believed to embody the 
deity itself, or to possess the power of “attracting” its corresponding 
divine force: the sound calls for the form and vice versa.” 

The first da or thunderbolt is allegorically interpreted as Datta. The 
poet bitterly meditates upon the fundamental act of giving in the passion 
of sexual love. His bitterness lies in the impossibility of really communi- 
cating and transmitting the most profound sense of one’s existence. 
“Datta,” as Dattatreya, is potentially linked with such a poetical theme: 
On one level, through the Tantric sensuousness of his nature, in which 
human intercourse is sacralized as one of the most potent cyphers of 
divine power; on another level, in the impenetrable mystery which abides 
in this very act and which points to Datta’s inconceivable nature. 

The second da is Dayadhvam. Here the poet highlights human 
solitude and the impossibility of communicating with others. Men are 
caged within the prison of their own ego, with no effective chance of 
escaping their subjectivism. No real encounter with “the other” can 
take place, no sympathetic “com-passion” is possible, and once again 
the thunder’s invitation is disclaimed. 


~ 
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The third da is Damyata. The poet’s answer to the thunder’s call 
is positive at first, yet the option of control, or self-control, is denied 
through the expression “your heart would have responded,” the condi- 
tional implying the failure of a prospect, its non-realization. Neverthe- 
less, in Eliot’s following verses, there is a search for individual 
purification and meaning: “These fragments I have shored against my 
ruins” (430). The concluding invocation—shantih, shantih, shantih— 
points to the Peace which surpasses all understanding, indicating a 
metaphysical solution to existential misery. 

The final section of The Waste Land frees the poem from the 
desolation and radical pessimism of its preceding sections. The poet 
delineates an apocalypse of sorts; every individual is advised to em- 
bark on an interior journey to find a meaning to one’s life, a salvific 
message. What the Thunder Said is charged with a purificatory force, 
pointing to a metaphysical dimension: the only telos in which to “an- 
chor” the waste land of the world and its desolated history. Hope in 
a spiritual renewal, in a “non-cruel April,’—couched in Upanisadic 
language—will find its solution with the poet’s conversion to Angli- 
canism in 1927. It might be argued that Eliot’s redemptive search in 
The Waste Land was Christian from the outset, dominated as it is by an 
apocalyptic or eschatological tension: a desperate call for a moral re- 
generation of history and the human condition. 

From a nondual viewpoint—Dattatreya’s—the only liberating re- 
demption lies in the removal of avidyd. If recognition (pratyabhijfia) of 
one’s identity with Brahman does not take place, one’s destiny will be 
tragically tied to this dream world of samsara. The salvific presence in 
our midst of a “mayic appearance” of the Absolute—in the form of 
Datta, the immortal Guru, Yogin, and Avatara—is believed to be a 
constant reminder of our true atmic nature. The deity’s benevolent 
guidance, ferrying us across this worldly ocean of illusion, is always 
thought to be at hand: wherever we look, there we shall find him, in the 
external world as well as in our subjective internal realm. I like to think 
of Dattatreya’s “sonic reflection” in the clear waters of Eliot’s poetry as 
but another indication of the deity’s ubiquitous and elusive nature. 


Notes 


1. Sri Purohit Svamin writes: 


Thousands of people have visions of Him [Dattatreya]. He every now 
and then incarnates in new forms. The followers of Shiva and Vishnu 
worship Him as incarnations of them. The Yogis worship Him as the 
Master Yogi; the Jains worship Him as Neminath, and even the Mos- 
lems worship Him as the great Fakir. I have come across many a 
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Mohammedan Fakir who had a special devotion for Him. He is above 
all caste and creed and religion, for His is the mission of Love and Peace 
and divine union. (Purohit Swami, An Indian Monk, 75) 


2. See Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 10-11. 


3. On the two main sects of Jainism, the Svetambaras and Digambaras, 
see Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, 1:170-71. 


4. The expression “Sai Baba movement” was first adopted by Charles S. 
J. White in his article “The Sai Baba Movement: Approaches to the Study of 
Indian Saints.” By the same author, see also “Structure and the History of 
Religions: Some Bhakti Examples” and “The Sai Baba Movement.” 


5. The identification of Sai Baba of Sirdi with Dattatreya is such that the 
Sri Sat Satcarita—the most “authoritative” hagiography on the saint's life—is 
often called “the modern Guru-caritra”; see Shri Sai Satcharita; or, The Wonder- 
ful Life and Teachings of Shri Sai Baba, xvii. On Sai Baba of Sirdi as Dattatreya, 
see also Babu, Dattatreya: Glory of the Divine in Man. 


6. On Meher Baba’s life, see Anzar, The Beloved: The Life and Work of 
Meher Baba; Hopkinson and Hopkinson, Much Silence: Meher Baba, His Life 
and Work. On Meher Baba’s teachings, see Meher Baba, Discourses; Meher 
Baba, God Speaks; Purdom, God to Man and Man to God: The Discourses of 
Meher Baba. 


7. On Satya Sai Baba’s life, see Kasturi, Sathyam Sivam Sundaram: The 
Life of Bhagavan Sri Sathya Sai Baba. On the living saint’s teachings, see the 
collection of his discourses in Satya Sai Baba, Sathya Sai Speaks: Discourses 
Given by Bhagavan Sri Sathya Sai Baba. 


8. In 1981 Kasturi, a noted poet and humorist, won the State Sahitya 
Academy Award for his contributions to Kannada literature. 


9. Kasturi, Loving God, 312. This episode took place in the forest of the 
Wild Life Sanctuary, near the Nilgiri mountains, in the late seventies. For 
more details, see Murphet, Sai Baba: Invitation to Glory, 80-85. For other in- 
stances of Satya Sai Baba’s identification with Dattatreya, see Kasturi, Sathyam 
Sivam Sundaram, 1:85, 198-201. Satya Sai Baba is often identified with Dattatreya 
in his role as supreme Guru; see the article “National Conference of Bal Vikas 
Gurus” in Sanathana Sarathi 37, no. 8 (August 1994): 208. Among the many 
bhajans sung in Satya Sai Baba’s praise, one finds the following: 


Datta Guru, Datta Guru, Dattatreya Guru; 

Sai Natha, Dina Natha, Brahma Rapa Guru; 

Alakha Nirafijana Bhava Bhaya Bhafijana Dattatreya C Guru; 
Dattatreya Guru, Sai Natha Guru, Dina Natha Guru. 


10. The first public announcement of his future manifestation as Pre- 
man Sai was made on July 6, 1963, day of Guru-purnima. Satya Sai referred the 
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Sai Baba lineage to Siva’s mythology, that is, to a boon Siva and Sakti granted 
to Rsi Bharadvaja, due to the latter’s piousness in the preparation of a sacrifice 
taught to him by Indra: 


After the Yaga was over, They (Shiva and Shakti) were so pleased that 
they conferred even more boons on the sage. Shiva said that they would 
take Human Form and be born in the Bharadvaja lineage or Gothra 
thrice: Shiva alone as Shirdi Sai Baba, Shiva and Shakti together at 
Puttaparthi as Sathya Sai Baba, and Shakti alone as Prema Sai later. 
(Sathya Sai Baba, Sathya Sai Speaks, 3:23-24) 


For an analysis of this claim and of the Bharadvaja myth, see Swallow, 
“Ashes and Powers: Myth, Rite and Miracle in an Indian God-Man’s Cult.” 


11. On Gajanan Maharaj, see K. R. Kulkarni, The Saint of Shegaon: A Book 
of Poems on the Life of Shri Gajanan Maharaj. See also Dasgant, Shree Gajanan 
Vijay. Dasgana was a Citpavan Brahmin whose original name was Ganeé 
Dattatreya Sahasrabuddhe (1868-1962). A devotee of Siva who became a 
Varkari and a follower of the Sai Baba of Sirdi, Dasganii was a great per- 
former of song-sermons (kirtanas) and a prolific writer. His Marathi version of 
the Godavari-mahatmya deserves special mention. He was a staunch Hindu 
nationalist, a firm advocate of the caste system, and a Brahmin and 
Maharashtrian chauvinist. 


12. On the connection between Gajanan Maharaj and Sai Baba, see 
Rigopoulos, The Life and Teachings of Sai Baba of Shirdi, 137-39. 

On Gajanan Maharaj and Akkalkot Maharaj, see Pain and Zelliot, “The 
God Dattatreya,” 104. Sri Purohit Svimin mentions a visit he paid to Gajanan 
Maharaj: 


I... took the train for Akola. I wanted to pay my respects to Shri Gajanan 
Maharaj, who was lodged there. I entered into the ashram... hundreds 
were coming in and going out, but the Swami was lying on a mattress 
covered ... with a beautiful Kashmere shawl. That morning he had never 
once looked at anybody. Folk came in, touched his feet with their fore- 
heads, and went away. Nobody dared to ask him to open his eyes. I 
entered to salute him, and whom should I see but my father Dadasahib, 
come to ask the Swami about my whereabouts. He had had no news of 
me and...was extremely anxious...I saluted him, and then the 
Swami...I sat at the feet of the Swami, silently praying that he might 
let us see him... The Swami all of a sudden took off his shawl, looked 
at us, and asked my father to go to the station and catch the train, and 
not to worry about me. He gave me his blessings and covered himself 
up as before. Everybody regarded us as unusually lucky. (Purohit Swami, 
An Indian Monk, 80-81) 


13. See devotional texts such as the previously mentioned Nav-nath- 
caritra va Katha and the Sri-nav-nath-katha-sar. 
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14. Locales I visited during two sojourns in Maharashtra. The first itin- 
erary refers to October-November 1985, the second itinerary to November- 
December 1991. On the presence of Natha ascetics in contemporary 
Maharashtra, see Pain and Zelliot, “The God Dattatreya,” 103. 


15. On Nisargadatta Mahdaraj’s teachings, see Nisargadatta Maharaj, I 
Am That: Talks with Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj. See also Powell, The Nectar of the 
Lord’s Feet: Final Teachings of Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj. 


16. Nisargadatta Maharaj, I Am That, 500-502, 505. 


17. On Mahanubhava practice, see Feldhaus, “The Orthodoxy of the 
Mahanubhavs,” 270-76. 


18. Episodes of Brahmin intolerance toward outcasts are sometimes 
reported. For a recent case of untouchables not being admitted inside a Datta 
temple in Sedgao (famous as a healing center) by the local Brahmin “healer,” 
see Saptarshi, “Orthodoxy and Human Rights: The Story of a Clash.” 


19. In his introduction to Sri Purohit Svamin’s autobiography, Yeats 
noted: 


There are Indian courtesans that meditate many hours a day awaiting 
without sense of sin their moment, perhaps many lives hence, to leave 
man for God. For the present they are efficient courtesans. Ascetics, as 
this book tells, have lived in their houses and received pilgrims there. 
Kings, princes, beggars, soldiers, courtesans, and the fool by the way- 
side are equal to the eye of sanctity, for everybody’s road is different, 
everybody awaits his moment. (Purohit Swami, An Indian Monk, xxv) 


20. The relevance of music in the Datta cult has been signaled by R. C. 
Dhere, G. S. Ghurye, and S. Mokashi-Punekar. Charles Pain and Eleanor Zelliot 
mention the following episode: 


A noted classical singer and Datta devotee, Hirabai Barodekar, had a 
dream in which Dattatreya appeared as a bearded man. She searched 
for a temple with this image and, finding it, returned there once a year 
to sing a concert to Dattatreya. (Pain and Zelliot, “The God Dattatreya,” 
103) 


21. Pargiter, The Markandeya Purana, 107. 


22. The Chishti order is the most widely disseminated Sufi brotherhood 
in India. Tradition claims that it was founded by Khwadja Ahmad Abdal of 
Chisht (d. 965-66) and brought to India by Mu ‘in al-Din Chishti of Sistan (b. 
1142). In 1193 he went to Delhi, but almost immediately moved to Ajmer 
where he died in 1236. The order lays special stress on the words illa’Ilah and 
uses vocal music in religious services. The neophyte must observe poverty, 
contentment, remembrance of Allah, and austerity. On the Chishti order, see 
Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India, 2:264-318. 
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23. See Lawrence, “The Early Chishti Approach to Sama’.” For a gen- 
eral presentation of sama’, see Molé, La danse extatique en Islam. Among the 
saints worshipped as Datta Avataras, the Sai Baba of Sirdi was renown for his 
love of music and dance; see Rigopoulos, The Life and Teachings of Sai Baba of 
Shirdi, 64-65, 105-6, 183. Charles Pain and Eleanor Zelliot interpret Dattatreya’s 
connection to music as due to the influence of Natha brotherhoods; see Pain 
and Zelliot, “The God Dattatreya,” 107 n. 12. 


24. That Dattatreya may grant darsana as a shepherd, that is, as a mem- 
ber of the Dhangar shepherd caste of Maharashtra, whose tutelary deity is 
Khandoba, is valuable information. This attests to devotion to Datta even 
within the tribal, pastoral environment of the region and offers another clear 
indication of the deity’s connection with a non-Brahminical social milieu. On 
the Dhangar caste, see Karve, Maharashtra State Gazetteer, Maharashtra: Land 
and Its People, 20-21. 


25. Literally “a striver,” anyone who has restrained his passions and 
has abandoned the world. 


26. An implicit reference to Dattatreya as manifestation of the trimirti 
of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. 


27. Belief that Datta was a worshiper of Siva and attained liberating 
knowledge from him is a modern interpretation derived from a Saiva sectarian 
milieu. With this turn, the circle is complete: from a mythical identification of 
Dattatreya with Siva, and his subsequent presentation as Siva’s Guru in Aghori 
and Nepali religiosity, we now find him identified as Siva’s Sisya. Dattatreya 
appears as Siva’s disciple, Siva’s teacher, or Siva himself depending on the 
major or minor relevance of certain mythical strands. Once again we are faced 
with a Saiva characterization of the deity. 


28. Quoted in Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 31-34. 


29. The works of Sri Purohit Svamin, besides his autobiography, An 
Indian Monk, include: The Holy Mountain, The Geeta, The Ten Principal Upanishads, 
and Aphorisms of Yoga, by Bhagwan Shree Patanjali. All published by Faber and 
Faber during the 1930s, their translations were influenced by Yeats’s poetical 
and linguistic suggestions. All except The Geeta contain either an introduction 
or a preface by Yeats. The Svamin published an English translation of his 
Marathi poems under the title The Song of Silence. Yeats included some of these 
poems in The Oxford Book of Modern Verse. 


30. Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 35. On polytheism, see Yeats’s 
comments in his introduction to Sri Purohit Svamin’s autobiography, An In- 
dian Monk, xxii-xxiii. On the reciprocal influence and interaction between Sri 
Purohit Svamin and Yeats, see Mokashi-Punekar, “W. B. Yeats and Sri Purohit 
Swami.” See also Zolla, Lo stupore infantile, 211-12. 
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31. Mention must be made of Yeats’s 1912 introduction to the English 
translation of Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitafijali collection, for which the Bengali 
poet won the Nobel Prize in 1913. 


32. See Harper, Yeats and the Occult; Flannery, Yeats and Magic; and 
Kinahan, Yeats, Folklore, and Occultism. On Yeats’s connection with the phi- 
losophy of neo-Platonism, see F. A. C. Wilson, Yeats and Iconography, and, by 
the same author, W. B. Yeats and Tradition. See also Hough, The Mystery Reli- 
gion of W. B. Yeats. 


33. Purohit Swami, An Indian Monk, xvii-xviii. 


34. Yeats, Collected Poems, 333-34. For a commentary on this sonnet, see 
Smith, W. B. Yeats: A Critical Introduction, 153-58. 


35. Twenty-three years younger than Yeats, Eliot knew of his fascina- 
tion for Indian religion and philosophy. In 1925, two years before his conver- 
sion to Anglicanism, Eliot became a member of the executive board of the 
Faber and Gwyer (subsequently Faber and Faber) publishing house, later be- 
coming director of its literary section. Since Sri Purohit Svimin—via Yeats— 
published his translations of Hindu texts for Faber and Faber from 1934 onward, 
Eliot must have known the works of the Indian renunciant. 


36. Ina letter'to Bertrand Russell, dated August 15, 1923, the poet noted 
that What the Thunder Said was not just the better part of the poem but actually 
the only part justifying the whole. 


37. Eliot, Collected Poems 1909-1962, 78-79. 


38. The Upanisad lists the three “da” in different order: first damyata, 
then datta, and third dayadhvam. Eliot studied Sanskrit at Harvard from 1911 
to 1913. 


39. For an examination of this passage of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
see Della Casa, Upanisad, 141-42. On this “riddle text” of the thunder’s voice, 
see the observations of Oldenberg, The Doctrine of the Upanisads and the Early 
Buddhism, 82, 108-9. 


40. S. K. Phadke has drawn attention to the thunder story of 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 5.2, symbolically relating it to Dattatreya’s nature. See 
Mokashi-Punekar, Avadhoota Gita, 34-35. 
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legend, 241 n. 20 

Atrivarada, 163 n. 58 

Audumbar, 109, 113, 117-18, 122, 
129 n. 34, 130 n. 47, 238 

AUM. See om 

Aurangabad, 164 n. 70 

Aurobindo, Sri, 52 n. 53 

Aurva, 23 n. 74 

Avadhita, 37, 65, 236, 256; as 
“stainless” (nirafijana), 221 n. 44; 
compared to the sky (gagana), 
206; connection with animals 
and the wilderness, 40, 69; 
definition according to the bija- 
mantras making up the term, 
213-14; divided into two classes 
in Bengali Tantrism, 84 n. 49; 
Dasopant, 147; Dattatreya, 51 n. 
48, 57, 62, 65, 67, 69, 71, 75, 76, 
116, 148, 150, 153, 156, 159 n. 21, 
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170, 192 n. 23, 198, 213, 215, 224, 
226, 230, 232, 237, 251; etymol- 
ogy and portrayal, 51 n. 48; 
freedom and transcendence of 
all notions and disciplines, 198, 
199, 201, 205-14, 220 n. 41, 221 
n. 44; Gajanan Maharaj, 251; 
identified with Siva, 212; nature 
and behavior, 65, 67, 69, 74, 196, 
212; Nrsimha Sarasvati, 115; 
perfect Yogin, 51 n. 48; sahaja as 
goal, 202-3; samata (sama-rasya, 
equanimity), 198, 199, 200, 206, 
208-13; Samvarta, 190 n. Ue: 
seeking of dishonor, 69; Siva as 
exemplary model, 69; supreme 
class of renouncers, 67, 68, 195; 
symbolic explanation of the 
term, 65; “vow of madness,” 69 
Avadhita (member of Dasopant’s 
family line), 163 n. 58 
Avadhita (twelve-year-old Datta- 
treya), 40, 42, 51 n. 48, 51-52 
n. 49, 232 
Avadhita sampradaya, 99 
Avadhita-gita (Avadhiita-grantha, 
Datta-gita, Datta-gita-yoga-sastra, 
Dattatreya-gita, Vedanta-sara), 156, 
168 n. 104, 195-221, 249: anti- 
female conviction, 41, 214-15 
Avadhita-gita (of Dasopant), 216 n. 2 
Avadhita-gita (of Govinda 
Bhagavatpada), 216 n. 1 
Avadhiuta-grantha. See Avadhiita-gita 
Avadhitanis, 105 n. 31 
Avadhiita-tika, 116, 216 n. 2 
Avahan Akhada, 105 n. 31 
Avatara: descents of Visnu are 
innumerable, 53 n. 55; doctrine, 
53 n. 56; Mahanubhava doctrine 
(Pafica-Krsnas), 90, 91, 100; of 
Dattatreya, 101, 110; of Siva, 61; 
role and function, 42, 44; 
systematization of the daga- 
avatara list, 53 n. 59 


avataranika, 109 

Aveéa Avatara (= Guna Avatara), 
43 

avidya, 178, 183, 184, 212, 213, 259 

Avimukta, 65 

avitad-bhasana, 55 n. 78 

avitat-karana, 55 n. 78 

avyakta, 165 n. 75, 190 n. 7 

avyakta avastha, 55 n. 78 

avyakta-acara, 66 

avyakta-linga, 65 

axis mundi, 192 n. 27 

ayam atma brahma, 97 

Ayodhya, 4 

Ayu, 10, 22 n. 61, 

Ayu (king), 39 

ayus, 10 


Baba Budan hills, 247 n. 78 

Badami (Vatapi), 228, 237, 242 n. 
28 

Badarinatha, 95, 97, 111 

badha, 64 

Badrikedar, 112 

Bahadur, Sri Jaya Chamarajendra 
Wadiyar, 237 

Bahamani: dynasty, 130 n. 44, 147; 
king, 115, 147; sultans, 157 n. 2 

Bahira, 131 n. 52 

Bahirambhatta, 118, 131 n. 52 

Bahiroba, 131 n. 52 

Bahtidaka, 66, 67, 84 n. 46, 84 n. 
47, 85 n. 57 

Bahadaka tirtha, 110 

bala, 69, 74, 167 n. 100 

bala-avadhita, 40, 232 

bala-datta, 232 

Baladevas, 107 n. 41 

bala-krsna, 232 

Balaraka (gotra), 28 

Balarama, 14, 24 n. 83, 98 

Balasundari, 164 n. 67 

bala-unmatta-pisacavad, 69, 74 

Balekundrikar, Maharaj, 154, 155, 
167 n. 97 
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Bali, 50 n. 39; Datta’s Prati- 
vasudeva, 107 n. 41 

Balmukunda, 167 n. 97 

bandha, 210 

bandhas (of Hatha-Yoga), 62 

Baroda, 162 n. 47 

Barodekar, Hirabai, 262 n. 20 

Bavagi, 146 

Bay of Cambay, 110 

Beas. See Vipasa river 

Beck, Guy L., 60 

Bedar, 130 n. 44, 146, 147 

bee: offering a lesson in renuncia- 
tion, 38, 52 n. 51, 126 n. 7; one 
of Dattatreya’s Gurus, 41 

begging: madhiikara type, 52 n. 51 

Belopur, 95, 104 n. 24 

Belur taluka, 236 

Benares (Kasi, Varanasi), 18 n. 31, 
34, 38, 60, 105 n. 31, 106 n. 36, 
LOG 37 Al DA 15.1374 141. 
151, 152, 157 n.4; 158'ni5, 159 
n. 18, 161 n. 35, 190 n. 4, 224, 
231; Dattatreya takes his 
morning bath here, 146 

Bendre, 137 

Bengal, 90, 99, 178 

Berar area, 255 

Berntsen, Maxine, 90 

Betelgeuse, 9, 10 

Bhadra, 15 n. 2 

bhadram karnebhih, 70 

Bhadrasva (Raudraéva), 28 

Bhaga, 190 n. 4 

bhaga, 214 

Bhagavad-gita, 18 n. 31, 19 n. 39, 53 
n. 56, 99, 107 n. 48, 140, 150, 151, 
159 n. 16, 196, 197, 200, 202, 203, 
207, 216 187,217, ne 134221 
n. 43, 244 n. 52 

Bhagavata, 99, 129 n. 37, 154 

Bhagavata Purana, 23 n. 76, 27, 
33, 38, 40, 42, 45, 50 n. 33, 50 
n. 40, 51 n. 48, 52 n. 53, 52 n. 
542.53 ni55, 2103.0... 14141 
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1527192234213; 21 7en. 13) 
232250) 

Bhagiratha, 18 n. 25 

Bhagnatma. See Soma 

Bhairav Avadhita Jiansagar, 154, 
167 n. 97 

Bhairava, 24 n. 84, 90, 97, 101 n. 2, 
164 n. 67, 240 n. 13; connection 
with dogs, 97, 105 n. 32, 244 n. 47 

Bhairava-tantra, 24 n. 84 

bhajan, 159 n. 17, 260 n. 9 

Bhakta-lilamrta, 129 n. 37, 139, 145, 
146, 151, 157 n. 2, 158 n. 13, 160 
aly P45; 

Bhaktapur. See Bhatgaon 

Bhakta-vijaya, 115, 129 n. 37, 144, 
T5153 

bhakti, 44, 46, 116, 117, 125, 156, 
160 n. 30, 187, 188, 196, 217 n. 8; 
movement, 136, 137, 140, 141; 
nirguna, 99, 136, 137, 157 n. 4; 
poetry, 107 n. 46; saguna, 136; 
songs, 159 n. 19; Vaisnava, 136, 
157 n. 4 

bhakti-marga, 117 

Bhanudas, 141, 159 n. 24 

Bharadvaja, 2, 15 n. 4, 261 n. 10 

Bharata, 23 n. 75 

Bharati, Agehananda, 86 n. 72 

Bhartr, 58 

bhariids, 140, 141, 142, 143, 159 n. 
19, 160 n. 26, 243 n. 42 

Bhaskararaya (Bhaskararaya 
Bharati, Bhasuranandanath), 78 
n. 4, 170, 172, 190 n. 4 

Bhatgaon (Bhaktapur, Kho-khom), 
224, 239 n. 9, 241 n. 21 

Bhatobasa (Nagadeva), 90, 101 

bhatta, 131 n. 52 

Bhava, 5, 18 n. 28 

Bhavana Upanisad, 190 n. 4 > 

bhavanas, 70 

Bhavani, 162 n. 54 ‘ 

Bhavartha-ramayana, 144, 145, 161 
n. 34, 162 n. 51 
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bhavas, 33, 165 n. 75 

Bhave, V. L., 103 n. 15 

Bhavisya Purana, 20 n. 49, 245 n. 63 

Bhavisyottara Purana, 48 n. 11, 50 
ness 

bhedabheda, 14, 25 n. 88 

Bhiksuka Upanisad, 57, 62, 69, 85 
n. 57 

Bhilavadi, 117 

Bhima, 23 n. 77 

Bhima (Candra-bhaga), 113, 118, 
122, 131 n. 55 

Bhismaka, 23 n. 79 

bhoga, 32 

Bhosa, 49 n. 21 

Bhrgu, 1, 15 n. 4, 47 n. 9 

bhukti, 76, 113, 115, 128 n. 17, 140, 
166 n. 87, 247 n. 81 

bhiimi, 173 

bhir, 61, 83 n. 46 

Bhitridatta (also known as Datta), 
28 

Bhiridatta-jataka, 28 

bhit possession, 123 

bhit-badha, 122 

bhiita, 165 n. 75, 193 n. 29 

Bhuvane$vari, 71, 85 n. 66, 129 n. 34 

bhuvas, 61, 83 n. 46 

Biardeau, Madeleine, 47 n. 7 

Bijak, 137, 158 n. 5 

bija-mantras, 59, 71; aim, 71, 72; 
am, 72; composing the term 
Avadhita, 213-14; da, 258, 259, 
264 n. 38; dam, 70; dam, 70; 
dram, 70, 71, 72; dram, 70, 71, 
72; gam, 53 n. 57; hlim, 71; 
hram, 72; hrim, 71, 72, 75, 188; 
hrim, 72; hum, 72, 75, 76; klim, 
71, 72; kliim, 72; krim, 71; krom, 
72, 75; “peaks” (kiitas) of the 
kadi-vidya, 172-73; ram, 70; 
sauh, 72-73, 75; Srim, 71, 75; 
strim, 71; trim, 71 

Bijapur, 118, 131 n. 51, 161 n. 31; 
district of, 247 n. 78 


bindu, 173, 209 

birds: in Eknath’s works, 142 

Bla-ma Btsan-po, 241 n. 21 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna, 256 

Blavatsky Lodge, 256 

boa constrictor, 40 

Bodhisatta (= Buddha), 28 

Bombay, 224, 252, 255 

bora beads, 92 

Brahma (Abja, Kafijasana, 
Pitamaha, Sarasijasambhava), 
16,:7,'8;10; 41, 1216188, 
17 n. 10, 19 n. 32, 19 n. 41, 
20 n. 44, 24 n. 85, 40, 61, 67, 
70, 131 n. 56, 146, 158 n. 5, 
169, 170, 179, 185, 186, 193 
n. 35, 198, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
230, 236, 237, 241 n. 20, 241 
n. 23, 243 n. 40, 245 n. 63, 246 
n. 75, 248 n. 90, 249, 252, 263 
n. 26; emblems, 227, 228; 
vehicle, 227, 228 

Brahma Giri, 105 n. 34 

Brahma Purana, 17 n. 17, 33, 42, 44, 
45, 48 n. 12, 54 n. 73, 54 n. 74, 
116 

Brahma Upanisad, 62 

brahmacarya, 63 

brahma-jfiana, 84 n. 49 

Brahman, 15 n. 2, 36, 37, 38, 59, 60, 
62, 63, 64, 66, 68, 70, 71, 84 n. 
48, 99, 128 n. 25, 150, 159 n. 15, 
160 n. 30, 164 n. 74, 165 n. 76, 
169, 172, 173, 199, 205, 207, 259; 
aspects of, 61 

Brahmanas, 10 

Brahmanda Purana, 12, 15 n. 3, 19 
n. 35, 49 n. 19, 53 n. 61, 171, 191 
n. 9 

brahma-nirvana, 207 

brahma-raksasa, 119, 121, 132 n. 64, 
188 

brahma-randhra, 59, 210 

Brahma-sittra, 190 n. 7 

Brahma-vaivarta Purana, 23 n. 74 
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Brahma-vidya Upanisad, 79 n. 16 

Brahmin: Citpavan, 261 n. 11; 
DeSastha, 138, 246 n. 71 

“Brahminization,” 125 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 16 n. 6, 
164 n. 74, 193 n. 32, 258, 264 n. 
38, 264 n. 39, 264 n. 40 

Brhad-avadhiita Upanisad, 57, 62, 
64-65, 214 

Brhaddevata, 1, 4 

Brhaddharma Purana, 43 

Brhaj-jabala Upanisad, 66 

Brhaspati, 11, 15 n. 4, 16 n. 8, 22 
n. 66, 30 

Brhaspati (Yajiavalkya’s pupil), 65 

Brhat-samnyasa Upanisad, 62, 82 n. 
39, 83 n. 46 

Briggs, George Weston, 95, 105 n. 
35 


Broach, 89, 233 

Brooks, Douglas Renfrew, 169, 
WA M72, 191 ne 

Brown, C. Mackenzie, 217 n. 8 

Buddha, 42, 53 n. 61, 226, 241 n. 
19, 241 n. 20, 245 n. 56, 250, 254 

buddhi, 181, 200 

Buddhism, 58, 198, 207, 241 n. 19, 
241 n. 20, 241 n. 21, 245 n. 56, 
250; Tantric, 202, 219 n. 30, 220 
n. 36, 221 n. 44; temple in 
Bhatgaon, 239 n. 9 

Budha, 10, 11, 22 n. 61 

Bukka, 82 n. 40 

Burgess, J., 98 


caitanya, 160 n. 30, 203, 206, 207, 
208, 209 

cakra, 59, 73, 192 n. 29, 206 

cakra (Visnu’s emblem), 226, 227, 
228, 233, 240 n. 12 

Cakradhar (Gosavi, Haripala, 
Haripaladeva), 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 
95, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102 n. 10, 
104 n. 24, 154, 166 n. 97, 244 n. 
48; also known as Cangadeva 
Raul, 98, 102 n. 9; identified 
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with Harinath, 102 n. 9; linked 
to Nathism, 136 

Cakrapani. See Cangadeva Raul 

Cakrapani (Eknath’s grandfather), 
141, 160 n. 25 

Cakravartins, 98, 107 n. 41 

Calisgaon, 138 

Calukya (Chalukya) court, 106 n. 
41; dynasty, 242 n. 28; period, 
228, 247 n. 78 

camatkaras, 111, 128 n. 18, 128 n. 24 

Canda Bodhale (Candrabhat, Said 
Candasaheb KAadri), 137, 138, 
157 on. 25158 13 

Candra. See Soma 

Candra-bhaga. See Bhima 

Candrabhat. See Canda Bodhale 

candra-bindu, 72 

Candragupta Maurya, 33 

Candramas. See Soma 

Candrapur, 146 

Candrasekhar, 158 n. 13 

Cangadeva Raul (“Gosavi,” 
Cakrapani), 89, 90, 91, 98, 101 n. 
2, 102 n. 9, 103 n. 11, 107 n. 43, 
154, 166 n. 97 

Canis Major (constellation), 8, 9, 10 

Capricorn, 164 n. 68 

Carpata, 58 

Cassiano da Macerata, 239 n. 9 

caste system: decline of, 44; 
defense of in Datta sampradaya, 
110, 262 n. 18; Eknath’s unortho- 
dox behavior, 141-42, 153-54, 
161 n. 35; not to be jeopardized 
by renouncers’ antinomian 
tendency, 68; origin, 61; rejected 
by the Avadhita, 199; rejected 
by the Mahanubhavas, 90 

Castor (star), 9 

Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
MSS., 216 n. 5 

Catuhsloki Bhagavata, 141 

caturbhujo, 223 

Ceylon, 106 n. 40 

Chandogya Upanisad, 10 


Charles D’Ochoa Collection, 159 n. 
2 

Cheul, 235, 246 n. 68 

Chidbhavananda, Swami, 5, 12 

Chikmagalur district, 237 

child: one of Dattatreya’s twenty- 
four Gurus, 41 

childlessness, 131 n. 53 

chillas, 123 

Chisht, 262 n. 22 

Chishti, Mu ‘in al-Din, 262 n. 22 

Chishti order, 130 n. 42, 140, 254, 

XG OD at, 22D 

Cidambar Diksit, 167 n. 97 

Cid-gagana-candrika, 206, 221 n. 42 

cit, 172, 210 

Citrakita mountain, 4, 5, 17 n. 25, 
39, 224 

Citta, 215 

citta (as a tattva), 181 

citta-visSranti, 200 

coitus reservatus, 233 

Costantino da Loro, 239 n. 9 

cow: not among Dattatreya’s 
twenty-four Gurus, 41; not in 
Tukaram’s portrayal of Datta- 
treya, 230; sacredness, 243 n. 45, 
243 n. 46. See also Kamadhenu 

Crossways, 256 

Cucintira Sthala Purana, 20 n. 49 

cupadari, 248 n. 87 


DA, 257, 258 

da, 258, 259, 264 n. 38 

Dabistan, 95, 197 

Dad, 157 n. 4 

Dagadu Halvai Datta Mandir, 235 

Daitya-narayana: as Jayasthiti 
Malla, 240 n. 17 

Daitya-narayana-avatara: as 
Jayasthiti Malla, 240 n. 17 

Daityas, 7, 11, 20 n. 47, 30, 48 n. 
117,50:n939 

Daksa, 5, 11, 16:n. 4, 19 n. 32, 22 
n. 69 

Daksinamairti, 245 n. 62, 248 n. 95 
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Daksinamarti Samhita. See Datta 
Samhita 

Daladana Muni, 226, 240 n. 14 

dam, 70, 85 n. 65 

dam, 70 

Damaru, 233 

Damyata, 258, 259, 264 n. 38 

Danavas, 11, 20 n. 47, 22 n. 67150 

danda, 83 n. 46, 129 n. 30 

danda-dharin, 112 

Dandins, 112, 190 n. 4 

Dangara, 244 n. 48 

Daniélou, Alain, 86 n. 77 

Danu, 22 n. 67 

dargahs, 123, 168 n. 107 

darsana, 91, 92, 93, 101, 110, 118, 
122, 132 n. 61, 144, 145, 150, 163 
n. 60, 164 n. 72, 166 n. 86, 231, 
244 n. 47, 246 n. 68, 247 n. 85, 
263 n. 24 

Darsana Upanisad, 57, 59, 60, 65, 
223 

darsanas, 128 n. 26 

dasa-avatara, 42, 43, 53 n. 59, 53 n. 
61, 85 n. 66, 158 n. 5 

Dasa-bodha, 146, 163 n. 56 

Daganami (Dasnami) order, 89, 99, 
101, 115, 116, 171; follows the 
dictates of “Datateri,” 95, 197; 
ten branches, 95-97, 104 n. 30, 
105) nasily 112 

Daésarna people, 176, 192 n. 25 

Dasa-visrama-dhama, 151 

Dasgant (Ganes Dattatreya 
Sahasrabuddhe), 261 n. 11 

Dasgupta, Shashibhusan, 58, 79 n. 8 

Dasoba, 163 n. 58 

Dasopant (Digambara-anucara), 
135, 136, 146-54, 163 n. 57, 
163 n. 58, 163 n. 59, 163 n. 60, 
163 n. 61, 163 n. 63, 164 n. 66, 
164 n. 69, 164 n. 71, 164 n. 73, 
165 n. 80, 166 n. 82, 166 n. 85, 
166 n. 88, 166 n. 97, 167 n. 102, 
216 n. 2, 218 n. 18; initiated into 
the Natha sect, 164 n. 72 
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Dasopant Digambar, 163 n. 60 
Dasopant-caritra, 133 n. 68, 146-50, 
163 n. 60, 163 n. 61, 163 n. 63, 

164 n. 66, 165 n. 74, 229 

Datateri. See Dattatreya 

Datta. See Dattatreya 

Datta, 257, 258, 264 n. 38 

Datta (received by gift), 28 

Datta Atreya (= Dattatreya), 28 

datta dayadhvam damyata, 258 

Datta Maharaj of Aste, Sri, 154, 
155-167 ns 97. 

Datta Purana, 155 

Datta Samhita (Daksinamarti 
Samhita), 170 

Datta sampraddya, 107 n. 46, 
LOO M1IOF112) 116,117, 125, 
126, 126 n. 5, 130'n. 47, 135, 
136, 138, 140, 154, 156, 165 
n. 74, 171, 196, 216 n. 2, 237, 
249, 250, 253 

Datta-gita. See Avadhita-gita 

Datta-gita-yoga-sastra. See Avadhitta- 
gita 

Datta-jayanti, 117, 122, 132 n. 61 

Dattaji, 163 n. 58, 218 n. 18 

Dattaji (later Natha), 197 

Dattajipant, 163 n. 58 

Datta-lahari, 226, 240 n. 14 

Datta-mahatmya (of Dasopant), 151, 
156 

Datta-mahatmya (of Vasudevananda 
Sarasvati), 155, 167 n. 102 

Dattanath Ujjayinikar, 154, 155, 
167 n. 97 

Datta-prabodha, 145, 155, 162 n. 47 

Dattatreya (Datateri, Datta, 
Dattatri, Dattoba): abhang on 
him by Jhandev, 99; abhang on 
him by Tukaéram, 145-46; above 
all caste, creed, and religion, 260 
n. 1; acted as priest at Renuka’s 
funeral, 92, 93-94; addicted to 
meat (mansa), 31, 39, 45, 93, 94, 
97; addicted to sensual pleasure 


though not affected by it, 29, 30; 
addicted to singing and music, 
29, 31, 45, 86 n. 77, 254, 262 n. 
20, 263 n. 23; advised gods to 
invoke the grace of GaneSa in 
order to subdue the demon 
Matsaryasura, 53 n. 57; advised 
King Janamejaya to worship an 
image of Krsna at Guruvayur so 
as to rid himself of leprosy, 39- 
40; Aghori and first teacher (adi- 
guru) of the Aghora sampradaya, 
97, 105-106 n. 35; antinomian 
character, 31, 39, 40, 45-46, 74, 
75, 92, 93, 94, 116, 123-25, 137, 
144, 232, 244 n. 53; appearance 
as beggar (madhukarin), 110, 163 
n. 56; appearance as child (bala), 
74, 75, 132 n. 61, 154; appear- 
ance as demon (piSaca), 74, 75; 
appearance as Faqir (Fakir), 
144-45, 254, 259 n. 1; appear- 
ance as hunter holding dogs, 93, 
231; appearance as madman 
(unmatta), 31, 40, 74, 75, 244 n. 
53; appearance as Mahar, 147; 
appearance as Malang, 145; 
appearance as Muslim hunts- 
man, 145; appearance as Muslim 
mendicant, 137; appearance as 
Muslim soldier, 144; appearance 
as naked ascetic (digambara), 28, 
62, 74, 146, 230, 237, 250; 
appearance as outcaste Mang, 
92, 94; appearance as Pathan, 
145; appearance as Samnyasin 
and Yati, 254; appearance as 
shepherd, 254, 263 n. 24; arati 
in his praise by Ramdas, 146; 
asrama at Matapur, 94, 95; 
asrama in Gandhamadana 
mountain, 174, 175; assimilative 
force, 188-89; association with 
people of low birth, 86 n. 77; 
astrological interpretations of 
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modern iconography, 8-10; 
author of Avadhiita-gita, 107 n. 
43, 195-221; author of Datta 
Samhita, 170; author of 
Jtvanmukta-gita, 196; author of 
Miula-stambha, 159 n. 21; author 
of Tantras, 77, 86 n. 77, 86 n. 78, 
87 n. 79; Avadhita, 51 n. 48, 57, 
62, 65, 67, 69, 71, 75, 76, 116, 
148, 150,153,156, 159 n: 21, 170, 
192 W2237,498):213"2155 224; 226, 
230, 232, 237, 249, 250, 251, 254; 
Avatara (as eternal Pafica- 
Krsna), 90, 91, 101, 249; Avatara 
of Siva, 61, 223, 259 n. 1; 
Avatara of Visnu, 27, 28, 30, 42- 
44, 45, 46, 47 n. 3, 53 n. 61, 54 
n. 67, 54 n. 69, 74, 95, 110, 116, 
122, 148, 164 n. 68, 226, 228, 236, 
245 n. 65, 249, 250, 255, 259 n. 1; 
Avataras of, 110 (as Vallinatha), 
110-11, 115, 118, 238 (as Sripada 
Srivallabha), 111-16, 118, 138, 
238 (as Nrsimha Sarasvati), 116, 
122, 155 (Gurus, Yogins, and 
Faqirs in the Datta movement), 
118, 238 (as Vasudevananda 
Sarasvati), 147, 163 n. 60 (as 
Dasopant), 158 n. 8, 251, 260 

n. 5, 263 n. 23 (as Sai Baba of 
Sirdi), 166 n. 85 (sixteen mani- 
festations), 167 n. 100, 238 (as 
Akkalkot Maharaj), 238 (as 
Manikprabhu), 251, 260 n. 9 (as 
Satya Sai Baba), 251 (as Gajanan 
MaharAj), 254; AveSa Avatara, 
43; bala-avadhita, 40, 42, 51 n. 
48, 51-52 n. 49, 232; bala-datta, 
232; begs at midday in the 
courtyard of the Mahdalaksmi 
temple, 162 n. 54; bestower of 
bhukti as well as mukti, 76, 113, 
115, 128 n. 17, 128 n. 24, 140, 
152, 166 n. 87, 237, 247 n. 81; 
bestower of highest knowledge, 
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75; beyond gunas (nirguna), 237, 
238, 243 n. 40, 248 n. 96; 
birthday, 122, 133 n. 68, 148; 
born in the sattva sphere, 254; 
born to Atri and Anasiya, 1, 5, 
7,20 n. 44, 75, 148; Brahmin 
deity, 116, 125; bright-faced 
(divya), 254; called Lila- 
visvambhara by Mukteévar, 144; 
caturbhujo, 223, 237; comes in 
dreams, 254; compassion, 62; 
connection with cow, 227, 228, 
230-31, 232, 233, 238 (as 
Gayatri), 242 n. 30, 243 n. 40, 
255; connection with dogs, 8, 9, 
10, 93, 97, 144, 145, 227, 230, 
231-32, 243 n. 40, 244 n. 49, 244 
n. 53, 255; connection with 
Islam, 116, 125, 237, 247 n. 79, 
250, 253, 259-60 n. 1; connection 
with Jainism, 98, 250; connection 
with Nathism, 89, 90, 99-100, 
101, 102 n. 6, 104 n. 26, 105 n. 
35, 107 n. 51, 108 n. 52, 163 n. 
56, 164 n. 67, 197-99, 220 n. 33, 
224, 226, 232, 235, 236, 238, 242 
n. 30, 250, 251-53, 263 n. 23; 
connection with Saktism and 
Devi worship (Tripura), 37, 94, 
124, 162 n. 54, 164 n. 67, 169-94, 
235, 242 n. 32, 246 n. 68, 249, 
253; connection with Sankara, to 
whom he granted the boon that 
his order of Samnydsins be 
accepted in the world, 95-97; 
connection with tribals, 263 n. 
24; constant wandering, 117, 127 
n. 12, 146, 162 n. 54, 189, 230, 
232, 238, 247 n. 85, 248 n. 96, 
250; creator of all firthas, 93; 
creator of soma plant, 86 n. 77, 
100; cult, 44-46, 112, 117, 119, 
121, 125, 130 n. 41, 135, 136, 195, 
22871235,.237,71254) 262in. 20; 
cursed Ravana, 49 n. 21; darsana 
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Dattatreya (continued) 
difficult to obtain, 166 n. 86, 247 
n. 85, 247-48 n. 86, 248 n. 96; 
darsanas to Dasopant, 147, 148, 
149-50, 151-52, 152-53, 164 n. 
72; darsanas to Eknath, 137, 144— 
45, 162 n. 50; darganas to 
Janardan, 139-40, 144-45; 
Dasanamis follow his dictates, 
197; Dattatreya Gajanan tutelary 
deity of the Avahan Akhada, 
105 n. 31; declared Eknath to be 
an Avatara of Sri Panduranga, 
152; declared to be sinless 
(anagha), 30, 31, 32, 48 n. 15, 54 
n. 67; deified Brahmin, 106 n. 
35; deified Guru (Sadguru), 28, 
62, 74, 90, 100, 101, 105 n. 35, 
117, 144, 150, 152, 220 n. 33, 243 
n. 40, 248 n. 93, 249, 250, 254, 
259, 260 n. 9; description by 
Sundaradas the younger, 157 n. 
4; disguising saintliness and 
actively courting dishonor, 46, 
255; dissimulating his dis- 
passion, 29, 31, 46; dvi-bahu, 
224, 226, 237; ekmukhi, 122, 223, 
224, 226, 227, 228, 235, 237, 247 
n. 78; equanimity (sama-rasya), 
30, 38-39, 51 n. 48, 185, 215; 
eternal Avatara, 71, 110, 119, 
254, 259; eternal Guru and 
Satguru of all Nathas, 105 
n. 35, 107 n. 43; explained the 
maha-vakya aham brahmasmi 
to Dasopant, 150; extols the 
Brahminical string, 83 n. 46; 
father of Nimi, 29; feet bestow 
purity and excellence in Yoga, 
50 n. 33; first convert of 
Neminath, 98; followed path 
of absolute monism, 54 n. 67; 
founder of the Avadhita 
sampradaya, 99; founder of the 
Natha sampradaya, 99, 100; 
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Girnar as his seat, 97-98, 162 n. 
54, 232; god of local semi- 
civilized tribe, 55 n. 79, 125; 
Gorakhnath’s Guru, 100, 197, 
198, 218 n. 14, 220 n. 33; grace 
hard to obtain, 255; granted boon 
of omniscience to Baba Kinaram, 
97; granted offspring to childless 
kings, 39; Hari-Hara-Pitamaha, 
227-28; healer from possession 
by evil spirits and link with 
possession phenomena, 109, 122- 
25, 13400078):226)12357,258).262 
n. 18; historical descent accord- 
ing to F. E. Pargiter, 28-29, 54 n. 
76; holds phallus (livga) in 
iconography, 233; iconography, 
43, 223-48, 254; identified as a 
Brahmin, 34, 37, 38, 40, 45, 254; 
identified as a Muni, 46, 112; 
identified as Daksinamaurti, 248 
n. 95; identified as Devadatta 
(Buddha’s cousin), 226, 241 n. 20, 
250; identified as Hari, 74; 
identified as Janardan’s Guru, 
135, 137, 138, 139, 158 n. 13, 159 
n. 15; identified as Kalaram, 106 
n. 37; identified as Krsna, 74; 
identified as Neminath, 98, 250, 
259 n. 1; identified as Siva, 61- 
627°765: 97)'9745263 27? 
identified as Visnu (Narayana), 
70, 74, 76, 223, 224, 227, 228, 229, 
230, 233; identified with the 
trimurti, 76, 106 n. 35, 226-30, 
263 n. 26; image according to 
Agni Purana, 43, 224; image 
according to Visnu-dharmottara 
Purana (Dattatreya as Valmiki), 
224; immortal Yogin, 95, 101, 104 
n. 26, 158 n. 5, 250, 259: indul- 
gence in liquor (mada), 29, 30, 31, 
39, 45, 48 n. 14, 93, 94, 156, 174; 
initiated Sri Raghava Caitanya 
(Tukaram’s Guru), 145; inscrip- 


tions, 233, 236-37, 246 n. 74, 

246 n. 75, 247 n. 77; instructed 
by Siva in the Dattatreya-tantra, 
87 n. 79; integrative spirituality, 
76, 90, 136, 226, 228, 249, 250) 
253; interpretations of his name, 
27-28, 228-29: Jamadagni’s 
Guru, 102 n. 11; Janardan’s 
worship of, 139-40, 158 n. 14, 
159 n. 15; JAanin supreme, 36— 
B7 NST DB/62):74; 975.117, VAL. 
172, 215, 223, 238, 249; Kabir- 
panthi motto, 158 n. 5; lilas, 
126; lineage, 138; loves the 
udumbara tree, 255; made love 
with a beautiful woman identi- 
fied as his consort (Laksmi), 29, 
30, 45, 71, 73, 156, 174; Mahab- 
harata account of his granting 
four boons (among which one 
thousand arms) to Arjuna 
Kartavirya, 29, 54 n. 67; Ma- 
hanubhava accounts and link 
with Mahanubhavas, 90-95, 
124, 223,226, 236, 249, 250, 

253; mantras, 70-77; Markandeya 
as his precursor, 53 n. 61; 
Markandeya Parana account of 
his granting boons to Arjuna 
Kartavirya, 29-31, 54 n. 67, 249; 
master of the Vedas, 231; 
Matapur as his original seat of 
manifestation, privileged abode 
and sleeping place, 146, 147, 
148, 223; Matsyendranath’s 
Guru, 100; mentions of in 
Kabir’s ramainis, 137; mentions 
of in the Mahabharata, 47 n. 8; 
morning bath at Haridvar or 
PaficaleSvara, 162 n. 54; move- 
ment, 126, 135-56, 166-67 n. 97, 
167 n. 98, 167 n. 99, 167 n. 100, 
168 n. 104, 201, 246 n. 69, 248 n. 
92, 250; names and epithets in 
the Markandeya Purana, 55 n. 77; 
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names Datta and Dattatreya as 
identifying different figures, 28; 
observed the ajagara “mode 

of life,” 38; oldest tirtha at 
PaficaleSvara, 99, 103 n. 126: 
omnipresence, 249, 250, 259; 
paradigm of sahaja, 215; 
Paramahamsa, 57, 65-69, 249; 
patron lord of prostitutes, 236; 
performed austerities, 29; 
pilgrimage places and main 
temples, 117-22, 130 n. 47; 
plunged into a lake for innu- 
merable years, 20 n. 47, 29; 
plural identities, 125; practiced 
Yoga on the Vindhyas, 50 n. 33; 
Pradurbhava, 43; Pradurb- 
havantara, 43; praises the 
Brahmin who carries the triple 
staff, 83 n. 46; priest at Parasu- 
rama’s Sraddha ceremony, 49 n. 
22; primeval cause (adi-karana) 
of the Mahanubhava sect, 92, 
101; Puranic connections with 
Arjuna Kartavirya, 48 n. 12; 
purna-avatara, 230, 249; purna- 
devata, 230; recommends Visnu’s 
worship, 82 n. 37; related to 
Saivism, 128 n. 17; represented 
as Visnu sculptured in Yogic 
posture, 227, 228; residence 

in Dhanuskoti and teaching 

to Duracara, 39; restorer of 
dharma and of Vedic religion 
and rites, 44, 86 n. 77; Rsi in 
the Mahabharata, 28-29, 249; 
sacred day, 117; Sadhu-Sant 
parampara, 154-56; saguna form, 
145; Saiva characterization, 47 
n. 3, 263 n. 27; sandals and 
footprints (padukas), 92, 93, 98, 
11732213 2599132) nxv60je182 
n. 66, 146, 150, 156, 164 n. 68, 
164 n. 71, 164 n. 73, 201, 223, 
230, 232, 237, 247 n. 81, 255; 
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Dattatreya (continued) 

saved Indra and other gods 
from Daityas and Danavas, 29, 
30-31, 48 n. 11, 86 n. 77; school 
based on the chanting of Datta’s 
name in Ramdas’s Dasa-bodha, 
146; “school of thought” as in 
the Katha-bodha, 33; served as 
Eknath’s doorkeeper, 152-53; 
served by Siddhas, 62; seventh 
in Jaina list of nine Vasudevas, 
98, 106-7 n. 41; shrine at 
Matapur, 94; shrine at Sucindram, 
19 n. 41; SiddheSvar, 97; Siva’s 
disciple, 255, 263 n. 27; Siva’s 
Guru, 105 n. 35, 226, 263 n. 27; 
smartr-gamin, 240 n. 14; spoke 
the Muhammadan language, 
144; sported in Merubala, 94; 
Tantric aspect, 174, 258; taught 
astanga-yoga (anviksikt, sutarka- 
vidya) to Alarka, 33-38, 49 

n. 24, 50 n. 28, 54 n. 67; taught 
Dasopant why he, though 
qualityless (nirguna), appeared 
as saguna, 150, 165 n. 75; taught 
detachment and equanimity to 
Prahlada, 38-39; taught Sakta 
nondualism to Parasurama in 
the Tripura-rahasya, 49 n. 22, 
169-94, 249; teacher of Sadhyas, 
29, 55 n. 78, 176; teacher of 
Samkhya, 33; teacher of treta 
age, 49 n. 26, 95; teacher of 
Yoga, 27, 33, 36, 45, 57, 77, 255; 
teachings on Yoga and the 
Avadhita’s nature to Samkrti, 
60, 62, 65; temple in Bhatgaon, 
224-26, 239 n. 10, 241 n. 21; 
temple in Sedgao, 262 n. 18; 
temple in VajreSvari, 194 n. 39; 
temples in Pandharpur, 223, 
235, 246 n. 68; temples in Pune, 
235-36, 246 n. 71; tendency to 
appear suddenly and unexpect- 
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edly, 94-95; Thursday (guruvar) 
as special day, 255; trimukhi 
(modern iconography; Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva all in one), 45, 
145-46, 198, 227-30, 232, 233, 
235, 237-39,'242 n: 31, 242 n.32, 
243 n. 40, 249, 251, 252, 254; 
tutelary deity of the Jana 
Akhada, 97; twenty-four Gurus 
taught detachment to King 
Yadu, 40-42, 51-52 n. 49, 52 n. 
50, 52 n. 53, 57, 250; unbound 
by Vedic injunctions, 254; united 
to the various forms of his 
Sakti, 71, 72, 73; upholder of the 
view that only Brahmins are 
entitled to renounce, 64; vener- 
ated within the DaSanami order, 
95, 112; Vibhava, 43; won 
against Gorakhnath in magical 
bouts, 197, 238, 248 n. 91; 
worshipped by Gorakhnath and 
Matsyendranath as well as by 
all nine Nathas in iconography, 
232; Yogin and lord of Yoga, 29, 
45, 46, 54 n. 67, 62, 74, 75, 76, 
95, 97,98; 99,-100;'101; 105) n. 
33, 116, 117, 148, 156, 166 n. 86, 
170, 174, 223, 224, 226, 228, 232, 
249, 259 n. 1 


Dattatreya Hills, 245 n. 66 
Dattatreya Samhita, 53 n. 62 
Dattatreya Upanisad, 57, 69, 70-77, 


94, 172 


Dattatreya-bhujamga-stotra, 95 
Dattatreya-bodha, 77 
Dattatreya-cakra, 77 
Dattatreya-campi, 156 
Dattatreya-dasa-nama-stotra, 151 
Dattatreya-dvadasa-nama-stotra, 151 
Dattatreya-gayatri, 77, 156° 
Dattatreya-gita. See Avadhitta-gita 
Dattatreya-janman, 129 n. 37 
Dattatreya-kalpa, 77, 156, 242 n. 30 
Dattatreya-kavaca, 77 


Dattatreya-mala-mantra, TG 

Dattatreya-mantra, 77 

Dattatreya-mudra, 245 n. 62 

Dattatreya-nama-vali, 151 

Dattatreya-puja-paddhati, 156 

Dattatreya-sahasra-nama-stotra, 151 

Dattatreya-Sata-nama-stotra, 151 

Dattatreya-sodasa-nama-stotra, 151 

Dattatreya-tantra, 77, 87 n. 79, 156 

Dattatreya-tirtha, 50 n. 33 

Dattatreya-utpatti, 133 n. 68 

Dattatreya-vajra-kavaca, 77, 240 n. 
14 

Dattatreyins, 105 n. 32 

Dattatri. See Dattatreya 

Dattoba. See Dattatreya 

Dattrima. See Datta (received by 
gift) 

Daulatabad. See Devgiri 

Dayadhvam, 257, 258, 264 n. 38 

daya-santi, 243 n. 40 

Deccan, 113, 130 n. 42, 132 n. 65, 
LOZ, ns, 2,16)ns 377242 an. 28s 
246 n. 74 

deer: one of Dattatreya’s Gurus, 
41, 52 n. 50 

Dehu, 163 n. 57 

Deleury, G. A., 162 n. 52 

Delhi (New Delhi), 97, 242 n. 31, 
262 n. 22 

Descriptive Catalogue, 216 n. 5, 219 
n. 26 

Deshpande, Y. K., 102 n. 9 

despandya, 147, 160 n. 61 

Deussen, Paul, 57, 78 n. 1 

Devabhaga, 51 n. 46 

devace mase (“god's fish”), 130 n. 
47 

Devadatta, 226, 241 n. 19, 250; 
opposed Atri, 241 n. 20 

DevadeveSsvara temple, 94 

Devagad, 160 n. 25 

Devagiri hill, 91 

Devahiti, 5, 19 n. 32 

Devaji, 163 n. 58 
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Devaki, 24 n. 83 

Devas, 11, 23 n. 76, 48 n. 14, 118 

devata, 71, 73, 77, 97, 144, 254 

deva-yana, 205 

Devgiri (Daulatabad), 102 n. 10, 
130 n. 42, 138, 157 n. 2, 160 n. 
25, 160 n. 28, 161 n. 31 

Devi, 71, 72, 73, 98, 94, 98, 103 n. 
22, 104 n. 23, 134 n. 78, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 177, 186, 187, 
189 n. 1, 227, 231, 243 n. 45, 243 
n. 46, 246 n. 68, 249: as ardha- 
nara, 193 n. 37 

Devi-bhagavata Purana, 20 n. 48, 43 

Devi-gita, 197, 217 n. 13 

Devi-kosa, 103 n. 22, 104 n. 23 

Devi-mahatmya, 171, 191 n. 9 

Devi-nama-vilasa, 191 n. 12 

dhakten devghar, 146 

dhamma, 28 

Dhangar caste, 263 n. 24 

Dhanuskoti, 39 

dharana, 37, 220 n. 34 

Dharma, 11, 23 n. 77 

dharma, 42, 44, 46, 64, 67, 105 
nee 113-17 2167s ne O7. 

Dharma Narayana, 53 n. 61 

Dharmaraja, 19 n. 38 

dharma-salas, 118 

Dhatarattha (Naga King), 28 

Dhenuka, 24 n. 83 

Dhere, R. C., 44, 98, 99, 100, 102 
n. 9, 145, 154, 163 n. 60, 227, 262 
n. 20 

dhikr, 167 n. 99 

dhoti, 92, 93 

Dhrtarastra, 168 n. 104 

dhima-marga, 220 n. 41 

dhiita-samsara-bandhana, 65, 214 

dhyana, 37, 60, 79 n. 16, 177, 220 n. 
31, 220 n. 34 

dhyana-slokas, 242 n. 30 

digambara, 28, 62, 74, 230, 250 

Digambara-anucara. See Dasopant 

Digambaras, 106 n. 41, 260 n. 3 
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Digambarraya (Digambarpant), 
147, 163 n. 58 

diksa, 112, 174, 175 

Dikshit, T. R. C., 81 n. 27 

Diksit Svamin, 154 

dipti-marga, 220 n. 41 

Diti, 20 n. 47 

Divanji, P. C., 80 n. 20 

divya-drsti, 97 

divya-sarira, 58 

dogs: association of various deities 
with, 244 n. 47; Dattatreya’s 
connection with, 8, 9, 10, 93, 97, 
144, 145, 227, 230, 231-32, 243 
n. 40, 244 n. 49, 244 n.53, 255; 
identified as Kamadhenu, 144; 
identified with the Vedas, 8, 9, 
10, 228, 231, 237; Indian percep- 
tion of, 243 n. 43; Mahanubhava 
association with, 244 n. 48; not 
figuring among Dattatreya’s 
twenty-four Gurus, 41; Tuka- 
ram’s association with, 243 n. 
42; within Eknath’s works, 142, 
243 n. 42 

dram, 70, 71, 72 

dram, 70, 71, 72 

dram (dram) dattatreyaya namah, 72 

Drona, 15 n. 4 

drsti, 205, 208 

Dubhe (star), 2 

Dumézil, Georges, 229, 242 n. 35, 
242 n. 36 

Duracara, 39 

Durga, 171, 248 n. 88 

Durvasas: Atreya as one of his 
names, 27; blessed gods and 
men, 23 n. 76; born to Atri and 
Anastya, 1, 5, 7, 9, 20 n. 44, 
236; brought down the Bhairava- 
tantra along with other sages, 24 
n. 84; credited with authorship 
of Lalita-stava-ratna and Sakti- 
mahimna-stava, 25 n. 92; cursed 
gods and men, 23 n. 74, 24 n. 
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81; descended from Prabha- 
kara’s Svastyatreyas, 28; known 
as Krodha-bhattaraka in the 
Devi Agamas, 14; linked to the 
mantra of Sri-vidya, 25 n. 92; 
mythological origins and 
personality, 12-14, 22 n. 72; 
Paramahamsa, 65, 69; practiced 
penance by remaining under 
water for ten thousand years, 
20 n. 47; raudra nature and 
unmatta portrayal, 20 n. 46, 23 
n. 78, 32, 185; relation with 
Tripura, 25 n. 93, 170 

Dusyanta, 12, 23 n. 75 

Dita-kavyas, 196 

Dvaita, 198, 199 

dvaita-advaita-vivarjita, 198, 199 

dvandva, 208, 210 

dvapara-yuga, 24 n. 85, 95 

Dvaraka, 24 n. 82, 40, 89, 90, 97, 
102 n. 9 

dvaras, 55 n. 78 

dvesa, 20 n. 44 

dvi-bahu, 224, 226 

dvipas, 192 n. 27 

Dvi-sahasri, 155 

Dvivedi, Hajariprasad, 90, 98, 100, 
197, 218 n. 15 

Dyaus, 16 n. 9 

Dyczkowski, Mark S. G., 219 n. 31 

‘Dzam-gling-rgyas-bshad, 241 n. 21 


Egypt, 256, 257 

ehi, 72 

eka-dandis, 83 n. 46 

Eka-Janardan, 141, 144 

ekaka (period of solitude), 89 

ekatva, 143 

Ekavira. See Renuka 

ekmukhi, 122, 223, 224, 226, 227, 
228 

Eknath, 51 n. 49) 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 140-45, 146, 159 n. 17 
159 n. 18, 160 n. 25, 160 n. 27, 
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160 n. 29, 160 n. 30, 161 n. 31, 
1GL niS 2/16) 0X38, 161 1484, 
161 n. 40, 162 n. 42, 162 n. 50, 
162 n. 51, 163 n. 59, 166 n. 97, 
227; and Dasopant, 151-54, 
166 n. 88, 168 n. 105; bhariid 
celebrating the dog, 243 n. 42; 
connection with Nathism, 
141; identification with 
_Janardan, 160 n. 28; identifica- 
tion with Mahanubhavas, 141; 
identified as Avatara of Sri 
Panduranga by Dattatreya, 
152-53, 166 n. 91; Islamic influ- 
ence, 160 n. 26; unorthodox 
behavior, 141-42, 153-54, 161 
gy) 

Eknathi Bhagavata, 51 n. 49, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 159 n. 17, 160 n. 29 

Eknath-paticaka, 146 

ekoddista-Sraddha, 84 n. 46 

elephant (male): one of Datta- 
treya’s twenty-four Gurus, 41 

Eliade, Mircea, 73 

Eliot, T. S., 257, 259, 264 n. 35, 264 
n. 38 

England, 255 

Enopion. See Irieus 

Etvah district, 167 n. 99 


Faqir (Fakir), 116, 131 n. 53, 140, 
155, 156, 157 n. 2, 167 n. 99, 247 
n. 79, 250, 259-60 n. 1 

fana-fi-sh-Shaykh, 160 n. 28 

Fasana, E., 133 n. 71 

Feuerstein, Georg, 36, 60 

fish: one of Dattatreya’s twenty- 
four Gurus, 41 

folk religion, 125 


gada, 226, 233, 240 n. 12 
Gadya-raja, 92 

gagana, 206, 212, 220 n. 40 
gagana-akara, 212 
gagana-mandala, 206 
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Gahini (Gahininath), 58, 99, 107 n. 
48 

Gajanan Maharaj of Segaon, 246 n. 
697-2517-255,,.261 ne 11-2612 

gam, 53 n. 57, 86 n. 67 

Gambhiraraya, 190 n. 4 

Ganagapir, 109, 113, 115, 117, 
118-25, 131) n) 55,:132'n., 6191133 
ne/ 15155; 1569158n.0119 167 
n. 97, 232, 237, 238, 246 n. 72, 252 

Ganapati. See Ganeéga 

ganas, 132 n. 62 

Gand Maharaj. See Yogananda 
Sarasvati 

Gandhak river, 246 n. 74 

Gandhamadana mountain, 174, 
74S) 

Gandharvas, 254 

Gandharva-tantra, 77, 86 n. 78 

Gandhi, M. K., 127 n. 12 

Ganeéa (Ganapati), 71, 132 n. 62, 
133 n. 68, 135, 235; as Sri 
Vighnahar Cintamani, 119, 
121; as Vakratunda, 53 n. 57; 
mula-mantra, 86 n. 67 

Ganesa Purana, 103 n. 18, 218 n. 13 

GaneSsa-caturtht, 133 n. 68 

GaneSsa-gita, 197, 218 n. 13 

Ganeshpuri, 78 n. 4, 194 n. 39 

Ganga (Jahnavi), 4, 5, 17-18 n. 25, 
106 n. 37, 131 n. 55, 145, 161 n. 
35, 162 n. 54, 174, 192 n. 23, 230, 
238, 257 

Gangabai, 162 n. 41 

Ganganath Maharaj, 235 

garbha-grha, 119, 121 

Garga, 29, 30, 31, 48 n. 10 

Gargi, 80 n. 20 

Gargi Vacaknavi, 193 n. 32 

Garuda, 226, 227, 228 

Garuda Purana, 33, 38, 42, 50 n. 30 

Garudeévar, 238, 248 n. 94 

gathas, 243 n. 42 

Gaudapada, 191 n. 11, 236, 247 
th, HH 
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Gautama, 4, 23 n. 76 

Gavisthira (gotra), 28 

Gaya, 112, 232 

Gayatri (gayatri), 61, 73, 77, 238, 
248 n. 90 

gerua cloth, 238, 247 n. 82 

Gheranda Samhita, 81 n. 25 

Ghrtaci, 28 

Ghurye, G. S., 130 n. 43, 133 n. 68, 
133-75)"154) 163 n. 56, 235, 
242 n. 26, 247 n. 78, 262 n. 20 

Giridhara, 165 n. 80 

Girijabai, 161 n. 31 

giri-prasravana, 59 

Girnar, 94, 97-98, 105 n. 31, 106 
n. 38, 145, 155, 235, 238, 245 n. 
59, 250, 255, 256; Dattatreya 
meditates here, 162 n. 54; locus 
of Dattatreya’s original foot- 
prints, 232 

Gitanjali, 264 n. 31 

Gitarnava, 150, 151, 165 n. 80 

Gitartha-candrika, 151 

Gitas: attempt to “imitate” the 
Bhagavad-gita, 216-17 n. 7; 
collections of, 218 n. 13; con- 
trasted with Mahatmyas, 217 n. 
8; “label,” 196 

Giuseppe Felice da Morro, 240 n. 
16 

glaum, 71, 86 n. 67 

glim, 86 n. 67 

Goa, 82 n. 40 

Godavari, 16 n. 7, 89, 90, 103 n. 
12, 136, 148, 150, 162 n. 54 

Godavari district (east), 110 

Godavari-mahatmya, 261 n. 11 

Godubai, 144 

Gokarna, 111, 243 n. 40 

Golden Dawn (Hermetic Order), 
256 

Gomati, 25 n. 87 

Gonda, Jan, 155, 197, 198, 229 

Gopal-kala, 153 

gopastamti, 243 n. 45 
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Gopatha Brahmana, 17 n. 14, 79 n. 
16 

Gopicandra, 58 

Gorakh-bodh, 219 n. 28 

Gorakha-gita, 99, 107 n. 48 

Gorakhnath (Goraksa), 51 n. 48, 
58, 98, 99, 100, 105 n. 34, 106 
n. 40, 107 n. 46, 107 n. 48, 154, 
158 n. 5, 163 n. 56, 166 n. 97, 
216 n. 2, 218 n. 16, 230, 236, 240 
n. 11; Dattatreya as his teacher, 
100, 197, 198, 218 n. 14, 220 n. 
33; lost in magical bouts with 
Dattatreya, 197, 238, 248 n. 91; 
supposed author of Avadhita- 
gita, 197, 218 n. 15; worships 
Dattatreya in iconography, 232 

Gorakhpur, 164 n. 67; district of, 
246 n. 74 

Goraksa. See Gorakhnath 

Goraksa Samhita (Goraksa-paddhati), 
197, 218 n. 16 

Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha, 197, 
198, 218 n. 15, 244 n. 52 

Gosavi. See Cakradhar 

Gosavis, 103 n. 11 

Gotama, 2, 15 n. 4 

Govinda (Govinda Bhagavatpada), 
216 n. 1, 236, 247 n. 77 

Govindaprabhu. See Gundam Raul 

Grantha-raja, 151 

“great tradition,” 125 

Greece, 256, 257 

grhastha, 63 

Grhastha (Avadhitas), 84 n. 49 

Group of Jacob (three stars of 
Orion’s belt), 21 n. 53 

Group of Peter (three stars of 
Orion's belt), 21 n. 53 

Gujarat, 24 n. 82, 89, 106 n. 41, 107 
n. 42, 110, 189, 233, 235, 245 n. 
65, 255 

Gulavani Maharaj, 167 n. 97 

Gulbarga district, 113 

Gunabhadra, 106 n. 41 
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gunas, 28, 36, 37, 61, 150, 165 n. 
75, 210, 243 n. 40 

Gundam Raul (Govindaprabhu), 
89, 90, 98, 100, 102 n. 3, 102 n. 
9, 154, 166 n. 97 

Gurkhas, 239 n. 9, 240 n. 17 

“Guru”: preceptor of the gods, 40 

Guru Nanak, 137 

Guru Samhita, 155 

Guru Shikhar. See Mount Abu 

guru-bhakta, 141 

guru-bija, 72 

Gurubova, 163 n. 58 

Guru-caritra, 101, 109-15, 116, 118, 
123, 125, 129 n. 34, 132 n. 66, 
136, 138, 146, 155, 227, 253, 254, 
260 n. 5 

Suru-parampara, 104 n. 30, 126 n. 5, 
128 n. 20, 130 n. 44, 135, 170 

Guru-piirnima, 20 n. 44, 260 n. 10 

Guruvamsa-kavya, 95 

Guruvayur, 39, 40 

Gwalior, 192 n. 25 


hadi-vidya. See Lopamudra vidya 

Haihayas, 7, 20 n. 45, 29, 50 n. 33, 
185 

hal, 140 

Halasya (Madurai), 170 

Halebid, 227, 237, 241 n. 25 

Hampi, 159 n. 24 

Hamsa, 66, 67, 84 n. 46, 84 n. 47, 
85 n. 57 

hamsa, 70 

Hamsa, Bhagavan Sri, 255 

Hanuman (Maruti), 69, 121, 132 n. 
65, 158 n. 5, 236 

Hara. See Siva 

Hari (= Visnu, Visnu-Krsna), 22 n. 
62,53 55/°74, 14691527, 158) 
236, 241 n. 23 

Haridvar, 105 n. 31; Dattatreya 
takes his morning bath here, 162 
n. 54 

Hart-gtta. See Uddhava-gita 


Harihara, 82 n. 40 

Hari-Hara, 229 

Hari-Hara-Pitamaha, 227-28, 241 
ny 23n241ene 25 

Harinath, 102 n. 9 

Haripala (Haripaladeva). See 
Cakradhar 

Haripandit, 162 n. 41 

Hariscandra Ghat, 106 n. 37 

Haritaka, 69, 85 n. 57 

Haritayana. See Sumedha 
Haritayana 

Harivamsa, 10, 14, 17 n. 21, 22 n. 
62, 23 n. 79 

Harsa, 43 

Hatha-Yoga, 58, 61, 62, 78 n. 5, 80 
n. 20, 80 n. 23, 81 n. 25, 197, 
198, 210, 218 n. 15, 218 n. 16 

Hatha-yoga-pradipika, 80 n. 23, 81 
me25,,221 ns 46 

Hayagriva, 92 

Hazra, R. C., 45 

Heka (star), 9 

Hemacandra, 106-7 n. 41 

Hemacida, 176, 177, 178 

Hemalekha, 176, 177, 178 

Hemangada, 176, 188 

Hermes, 8 

Hilalpur, 148 

Himachal Pradesh, 194 n. 40 

Hindu rule, 167 n. 97 

Hinduism, 58, 116, 125, 136, 138, 
142, 143, 154, 157 n. 4, 242 n. 32, 
249, 255 

Hindu-Muslim unity, 137 

Hindu-Muslim syncretism, 157 
‘th 2 

Hindu-Turk Samvad, 143-44, 168 
n. 105 

HiranyakaSsipu, 50 n. 39 

hlim, 71 

homo religiosus, 250 

homo viator, 127 n. 12 

honey gatherer: one of Datta- 
treya’s twenty-four Gurus, 41 
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Hoysalesvara temple, 227 

hram, 72 

hrim, 71, 72, 75, 85 n. 66, 86 n. 67, 
172, 188 

HrsikeSa (= Visnu), 18 n. 31 

hriim, 72 

Hubli, 247 n. 78 

hum, 72, 75, 76 

Hyderabad State, 163 n. 57 


iccha, 243 n. 40 

ichneumon: one of Dattatreya’s 
Gurus, 52 n. 50 

ida channel, 60, 80 n. 17 

la, 18 n. 27 

illa’llah, 262 n. 22 

Indo-Aryan languages, 161 n. 35 

Indra, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 16 n. 9, 21 
n. 60, 22 n. 64, 23 n. 74, 23 n. 
77, 24 n. 81, 29, 30, 48 n. 11, 131 
n. 50, 213, 229, 241 n. 20, 261 n. 10 

Indranila gem, 62 © 

Indumati, 39 

Iraq? 157 i122 

Irieus (Enopion), 8, 21 n. 55 

isitrtva, 193 n. 29 

Islam, 109, 116, 125, 136, 138, 141, 
142, 143, 147, 154, 160 n. 26, 237, 
250 

Island of Jewels, 186 

ista-devata, 117, 139, 154, 244 n. 47, 
244 n. 53, 246 n. 72, 255 

Isvara, 186, 199 

isvara (as a tattva), 181 

Isvara (as Parameévara in the 
Mahanubhava sect), 91 

Isvara-gita, 196, 217 n. 13 

Isvara-pratyabhijiia-karika, 25 n. 87 

Itihasas, 216 n. 7 


Jabala Upanisad, 57, 62, 65-66, 77, 
84 n. 54, 85 n. 57 

Jada, 50 n. 28 

Jadabharata, 65, 69, 84 n. 54 

Jagadamba, 162 n. 54 


Jagadananda, 160 n. 25 

Jagadguru, 95 

jagir, 105 n. 31 

jagrat, 220 n. 35 

jagrt, 71, 122 

jagrt-sthana, 123 

Jahnavi. See Ganga 

Jahnu, 18 n. 25 

Jaimini, 49 n. 28, 165 n. 75 

Jainism, 89, 98, 101, 106 n. 40, 
106-7 n. 41, 245 n. 56, 250, 259 
n. 1, 260 n. 3 

Jaiswal, S., 55 n. 79 

Jalandhara, 118, 131 n. 56 

jalpa, 182 

Jalvankar, Narayan Maharaj, 154, 
155, 167 n. 97 

Jamadagni, 2, 15 n. 4, 32, 42, 47-48 
109/293; 102n. ol 1 14545162 ne 
SIP 92a 2 

Jamadagnya, 53 n. 61 

Jamb, 163 n. 57 

Jambha, 29, 30, 48 n. 11 

jambha-bhedin (= Indra), 48 n. 11 

Janaka, 65; king of Videha, 176, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 192 n. 24, 193 
nvo2, 193m. 33 

Janamejaya, 39 

Janardan, 135, 136, 137, 138-40, 
144, 145, 154, 157 n. 2, 158 n. 11, 
158*n.: 13,159 nh15; 159 nied 7 
160 n. 25, 160 n. 27, 160 n. 28, 
160 n. 30, 161 n. 31, 166 n. 97; 
identification with Mahanu- 
bhavas, 141; meaning of the 
name, 158 n. 9 

Jangam school, 219 n. 30 

Jani Janardan, 163 n. 59 

Japa, 74, 86 n. 74, 172 

Jaras, 13 

jata, 228, 238 

Jatakas, 28 

jata-mukuta, 227, 228, 241 n. 24 

Jayadrathayamala canon, 24 n. 84 

Jayakhya Samhita, 53 n. 62 


Jayamalla, 226, 240 n. 13 

Jayasimha, 232 

Jayasingpur station, 118 

Jayasthiti Malla, 226, 240 n. 17 

Jayayaksa Malla, 226, 240 n. 17 

Jejuri, 244 n. 47 

jholi, 197, 248 n. 87 

Jinasena, 106 n. 41 

jtva, 70 

jtvanmukta, 178, 184, 196 

Jtvanmukta-gita, 196, 217 n. 12 

jtvanmukti, 58, 68, 78 n. 7, 201, 221 
n. 46 

Jtvanmukti-viveka, 67, 84 n. 51 

jtvatman, 37, 193 n. 29, 210, 231 

jniana, 37, 57, 62, 67, 70, 76, 113, 
1A 217 ne 8 

Jnana-Agni, 238 

jnana-marga, 117 

jiiana-mirti, 117, 215 

jfiana-samnyasa, 84 n. 47 

jfana-vairagya-samnyasa, 84 n. 47 

jniana-yoga, 36 

Jnandev, 99, 102 n. 7, 135, 140, 
141, 151, 159 n. 17, 160 n. 29; 
connection with Nathism, 136 

Jfianesvari, 99, 110, 136, 141, 160 n. 
29 

Jogai, 104 n. 23 

Jogesvari, 104 n. 23 

Joshi, Hariprasad Shivprasad, 9, 
129 n. 34, 154, 163 n. 60, 164 n. 
66, 164 n. 71, 164 n. 72, 233, 236, 
246 n. 74, 247 n. 76 

Joshi, P. N., 103 n. 20 

Judas Iscariot: as Devadatta, 241 
n. 20 

julaha, 157 n. 4 

Jumna river, 246 n. 74 

Jana Akhada, 97, 105 n. 31, 244 
n. 47 

Junagadh, 97 

Jyalendra, 58 

Jyotir-linga, 244 n. 50 
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Ka, 1 

Kabir, 137-38, 140, 154, 157 n. 2, 
157 n. 4, 158 n. 5, 158 n. 7, 158 
nL Gy 159 n. 18, 210: 243 

Kabir-panthi motto, 158 n. 5 

kadamba trees (Nauclea Cadamba), 
186, 193 n. 36 

kadi-vidya. See Kamaraja vidya 

Kadri school (Qadiri, Qadiriyya 
school), 130 n. 44, 137, 140, 157 
is 2 

Kafir, 143 

Kahoda, 192 n. 24 

Kahola, 182 

Kailasa, 14, 25 n: 88, 93, 192 n. 22 

kaivalya, 37 

Kaivalya Upanisad, 242 n. 31 

kakada, 132 n. 67 

kakad-arati, 121, 132 n. 67 

Kakudmati, 24 n. 83 

Kal Bhairav (Svasva; = Siva), 25m: 
86, 123, 231; association with 
dogs, 244 n. 47 

kala (as a tattva), 181 

kala (as a tattva), 181 

Kala Datta Mandir, 235 

Kala-cakra school, 219 n. 30 

Kalagi, 237, 247 n. 78 

kalas, 173 

kalasa, 43 

KAlati, 127 n. 13 

Kali, 171 

Kalidasa, 23 n. 75, 196, 221 n. 42 

Kalika Purana, 244 n. 49 

Kalika-tantra, 77 

kali-yuga, 14, 24 n. 85, 95, 138, 139, 
152, 157 n. 4, 248 n. 92 

Kalka, 98 

Kalkin, 42, 53 n. 61 

kalpa, 24 n. 85 

Kaluram: identified as Dattatreya, 
106 n. 37 

Kalyana, 242 n. 28 

Kalyana Kalpataru, 86 n. 74, 102 n. 
Ii TAYE nay 122 
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Kalyani, 130 n. 44 

Kama, 48 n. 14, 71, 72 

kama, 34 

kama-bija, 71 

Kamada forest, 5, 18 n. 29 

Kamadhenu: carried away by 
Arjuna Kartavirya, 32, 93; 
identified as dog, 144; identified 
as Mother Earth, 8, 9, 228, 231; 
owned by Vasistha, 15 n. 4, 230; 
presentation of, 243 n. 44; 
within Dattatreya’s modern 
iconography, 227, 228, 230-31, 
232, 233, 238 (as Gayatri), 242 
n. 30, 243 n. 40 (as representing 
the pafica-bhiitas), 255 

kamandalu, 49 n. 21, 97, 233 

Kamaraja vidya (kadi-vidya), 172 

kama-vasanas, 185 

Kame$svara, 172 

kamya rites, 82 n. 32 

Kaficipuram, 78 n. 4 

kanda, 80 n. 17 

Kandali, 23 n. 74 

Kandesh district, 138 

Kane, P. V., 54 n. 74 

Kafijasana. See Brahma 

Kantimati, 39 

Kanva, 23 n. 75 

kapala-kuhara, 81 n. 25 

Kapalikas, 105 n. 34, 244 n. 52 

Kapila, 43; “supreme sage” within 
the Samkhya tradition and 
teacher of the satya age, 49 
n. 26, 95 

Kapila-gita, 196, 217 n. 13 

Karandikar, N. S., 154 

Karanja, 110, 113 

Kardama, 5, 16 n. 8, 19 n. 32 

Karina-pa, 58 

karma-bhimi, 250 

karman, 37, 46, 55 n. 78, 113, 117, 
177, 185; paths of, 220 n. 41 

karma-samnyasa, 84 n. 47 

karma-vasanas, 185 
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karma-vipaka, 110 

Karna, 23 n. 77 

Karnataka. See Mysore 

karni, 122 

Karpatri, Svamin, 190 n. 4 

Kartavirya, Kartaviryarjuna. See 
Arjuna Kartavirya 

Kartaviryarjuna-kalpa, 49 n. 20 

Kartaviryarjuna-panijara, 49 n. 20 

Kartaviryarjuna-sahasranama, 49 
n. 20 

Kartaviryarjuna-yantra-laksana, 49 
n. 20 

Karvir. See Kolhapur 

Kasba Peth, 235 

Kashmir, 25 n. 93, 232 

Kashmiri Kaulism, 171 

Kashmiri Saivism, 14, 24 n. 86, 25 
n. 89/'57,76,.128 nS At av2> 
181, 183, 200 

Kasi. See Benares 

kastha-mandap, 226 

Kasturi, N., 251, 260 n. 8 

KaSyapa, 2, 16 n. 4, 16 n. 8, 20 n. 
AT P22 No 67; 32 

Kasyapa (as disciple of sage 
Astaka), 188 

Katha Upanisad, 218 n. 19 

Katha-bodha, 33 

Katha-sruti Upanisad, 62 

Kathmandu, 226, 239 n. 9, 240 n. 11 

Kaula, 72 

Kaula, Sahib, 191 n. 12 

Kaula-Vama contexts, 171 

Kauravas, 168 n. 104 

Kausika, 6, 19 n. 35, 19 n. 36 

Kausitaki Brahmana, 17 n. 14 

Kautilya, 33 

kautilya, 214 

kavacas, 155 

kavadi, 92, 93 

Kavadibova, 155 

Kaveri, 38 

Kaviraj, Gopinath, 87 n. 79, 200, 
216 n. 2, 219 n. 30 


Kavya. See Usanas 

kaya-danda, 83 n. 46 

kaya-sadhana, 58 

kaya-siddhi, 58 

Kedara, 60 

Kedgaokar, Narayan Maharaj, 154, 
155, 167 n. 97 

Kerala, 39, 48, 189, 235 

KeSava (author of Life of Eknath), 
160 n. 25 

KeSiraja, 91, 102 n. 10 

Kevala, 199 

kevala, 186 

kevaladvaita-vada. See Advaita 
Vedanta 

kha, 75, 76 

Khamgaon, 252 

Khandesh, 154 

Khandoba (Martanda) 148, 163 
n. 61, 231, 263 n. 24; association 
with dogs, 244 n. 47 

Khandya, Sri. See Krsna 

Khare, G. H., 228, 242 n. 26 

khecari-mudra, 62, 81 n. 25 

Kho-khom, 241 n. 21 

Kinaram, Baba (Kinaram Aghori), 
97, 106 n. 36, 166 n. 97 

Kings (three stars of Orion’s belt), 
Zien, 5S 

kirtanas, 129 n. 37, 152, 153, 261 n. 
11 

kirtankars, 126 

klim, 71, 72 

kliim, 72 

ko’ham, 177 

Kolaba district, 235 

Kolhapur (Karvir), 91, 94, 103 
n. 13, 104 n. 23, 162 n. 54; 
Dattatreya takes his meal here, 
146; district of, 235 

Koli tribe, 239 n. 4 

Kolte, V. B., 92, 103 n. 15 

Konkan district, 243 n. 40 

Krama, 57,'78 n. 4, 221 n. 42 

Kramrisch, Stella, 173 
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krathana, 55 n. 78 

Kratu, 2, 16 n. 8 

krim, 71 

kriya, 37 

kriya-yoga, 36 

krodha, 20 n. 44 

Krodha-bhattaraka. See Durvasas 

krom, 72, 75 

krpa, 247 n. 85 

Krsna (Krishna), 12, 13, 14, 18 
Nn St, 23) nI74, 23: 079) 24a. 
81, 24 n. 82, 24 n. 83, 39, 40, 
42, 44, 51 n. 46, 51 n. 48, 74, 90, 
98, 146, 152, 158 n. 5, 164 n. 68, 
166 n. 91, 200, 202, 203, 213, 
232, 244 n. 52, 254; as Sri 
Khandya, 153 

Krsna (river), 111, 113, 117, 118, 
128 n. 15, 130 n. 47, 131 n. 55, 
138 

Krsna Sarasvati, 112 

Krsna Sarasvati (within the Datta 
parampara), 167 n. 97 

Krsnadas Jagadananda, 158 n. 13 

Krsna-Gopala, 164 n. 68, 166 n. 94 

Krsnaism, 136 

Krsna-janmastami, 166 n. 89 

Krsnajipant, 148 

Krsnendra Guru, 167 n. 97 

Krtavirya, 29 

krta-yuga (satya-yuga), 24 n. 85, 39, 
95, 138 

Krttika constellation, 148 

Ksama, 16 n. 8 

Ksemaraja, 78 n. 4, 219 n. 31 

ksetra, 117, 118, 131 n. 55 

ksetra-jria, 36 

Kubjika Upanisad, 79 n. 16 

Kularnava-tantra, 73, 77, 130 n. 48, 
198 

Kulkarnee, Narayan H., 115, 116 

kumbhaka, 61 

kund, 102 n. 11 

Kund Aghori Sila, 97 

kundalini, 61, 76, 78 n. 5 
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kundalini-sakti, 78 n. 5, 81 n. 25, 
218 n. 16 

Kundalini-Yoga, 57, 58, 78 n. 5, 80 
Nao 

Kundika Upanisad, 62 

Runt 12523277, 

Kuntibhoja, 23 n. 77 

Kuravapur, 111, 238 

Kurda, 246 n. 74 

Karma, 42, 53 n. 61 

Karma Purana, 50 n. 33, 217 n. 13 

Kuruksetra, 32; as an “internal 
place of pilgrimage,” 60 

KuSarava, 168 n. 104 

KuSikas, 47 n. 9 

Kuticaka, 66, 67, 84 n. 46, 84 n. 47, 
85 nes 57 

Kuvera, 16 n. 8 


Laghu-avadhiita Upanisad, 62 

Laghu-samnydasa Upanisad, 62 

Lakhamundul, 246 n. 74 

Laksmana, 4, 39, 224 

Laksmi (Sri-Laksmi), Ter Pray in, $93). 
48 n. 14, 71, 73, 169, 248 n. 89, 
254; as Dattatreya’s wife she 
forsakes the demons who had 
seized her placing her above 
their heads, 30, 48 n. 16; 
auspicious bodily parts, 48 n. 
16; seated on Dattatreya’s left 
lap in the Agni Purana’s repre- 
sentation, 224 

laksmi-bija, 71 

Laksmi-Narayana, Sri, 226, 242 
n. 31 

Lakulisa, 25 n. 88 

Lal Padris: followers of Dattatreya, 
105 n. 33 

Lalita, Lalita Tripurasundari. See 
Tripura 

Lalita-mahatmya (Lalitopakhyana), 
171, 191 n. 9, 192 n. 20 

Lalita-sahasra-nama, 190 n. 4, 191 
nel2 
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Lalita-stava-ratna, 25 n. 92 

Lalita-trisati-bhasya, 171 

Lalitopakhyana. See Lalita-mahatmya 

langoti, 230 

Lanka, 32 

Larson, Gerald James, 33, 165 
iM ha) 

Lavasa, 255 

laya, 80 n. 23, 221 n. 46 

Laya-Yoga, 62, 80 n. 23 

Lepaksi, 233 

Lepus (constellation), 10 

Lila-caritra, 90, 91, 98, 100, 102 n. 
10, 231, 244 n. 48 

lilas, 103 n. 14, 155, 181 

Lila-visvambhara: epithet of 
Dattatreya, 144 

linga, 7, 20 n. 49, 25 n. 87, 131 n. 
50, 139, 158 n. 14, 233; naga- 
natesa, 132 n. 65; origin of its 
worship, 245 n. 63 

Linga Purana, 17 n. 17, 50 n. 33 

lizard: one of Dattatreya’s Gurus, 
52 n. 50 

lobha, 20 n. 44 

Lokayatas, 33 

London, 256 

Lopamudra, 170, 191 n. 8; vidya 
(hadi-vidya), 172 

Lupus (constellation), 9, 10 


Macchendra, Macchindranath, 
Machhandranath. See 
Matsyendranath 

mada, 31 

Madalasa, 33, 34, 92 

Madhav, 112 

Madhava. See Vidyaranya 

madhiikara, 52 n. 51, 126 n. 7 

madhikarin, 110 

Madhya Pradesh, 126 n. 6 

Madhya-deSa, 50 n. 42 

Madhyarjunaksetra. See Tiruvidyai 
Marudur 

Madra, 5, 18 n. 28 


Madurai. See Halasya 

madya-pa, 45 

Magha, 43 

Magi (three stars of Orion’s belt), 
245n..56 

Mahabalipuram inscription, 42, 53 
nw 59 

Mahabharata, 3, 4, 5, 11, 12, 15-16 
n. 4, 17 n. 18, 17 n. 23, 17 n. 24, 
19 n. 32, 19 n. 33, 19 n. 36, 19 
n. 37, 19 n. 38, 22 n. 62, 22 n. 
70, 23 n. 76, 23 n. 77, 24 n. 81, 
24 n. 83, 25 n. 93, 27, 28, 29, 43, 
47 n. 6, 47 n. 7, 47 n. 8, 48 n. 2 
49 n. 23, 51 n. 45, 55 n. 78, 83 
n. 46, 86 n. 77, 131 n. 57, 158 
n. 9, 168 n. 104, 169, 170, 176, 
192 n. 25, 193 n. 33, 216 n. 7, 231 

Mahdadaisa, 92, 94, 95 

Mahadeva. See Siva 

Mahialaksmi, 94, 246 n. 68; 
Dattatreya begs for alms at 
midday in the courtyard’s 
temple, 162 n. 54 

maha-maya, 165 n. 76 

maha-mudra, 62, 81 n. 25 

maha-muni, 46 

maha-naivedya, 122-132 1167 

Maha-nathas: Dattatreya as 
seventh in rank, 197 

Maha-nirvana-tantra, 51 n. 48, 77 

Mahanubhavas, 89-95, 97, 101 n. 
1, 102 n. 4, 102 n. 8, 103 n. 12, 


103 n. 15, 116, 136, 140, 141, 145, 
154, 155, 156, 162 n. 49, 172, 195, 


231, 244 n. 48, 262 n. 17; 
assimilation of Muslim views 
and practices, 133 n. 76; attain- 
ment of liberation, 100-101; 
connection with Dattatreya, 90- 
95, 124, 223, 226, 236, 249, 250, 
253; temples as healing centers, 
123-24, 133 n. 75; ties with 
Nathism, 98-99, 100, 101, 107 
n. 43, 227 
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maha-piija, 246 n. 71 

Maha-puranas, 98, 106 n. 41 

Mahar: caste, 113, 163 n. 64; 
Dattatreya’s appearance as, 147; 
within Eknath’s works, 142 

Maharajas of Mysore, 237 

Maharashtra, 78 n. 4, 89, 90, 94, 
99, 103 n. 11, 103 n. 17, 103 n. 
22, 104 n. 23, 107 n. 45, 109, 112, 
116, 123, 126 n. 4, 131 n. 52, 132 
n. 65, 133 n. 75, 133 n. 77, 135, 
136, 140, 146, 154, 156, 161 n. 32, 
162 n. 54, 189, 190 n. 4, 195, 218 
n. 14, 220 n. 33, 220 n. 39, 235, 
239 n. 4, 243 n. 40, 246 n. 69, 
251, 252) 253, 261 n. 11, 262 n; 
14, 263 n. 24 

Maharastra-dharma, 116, 146 

maha-rudra, 77 

Mahasena, 176, 179, 180, 181, 193 
n. 30 

Maha-Siva-ratri festival, 226 

Mahatits, 104 n. 29 

Mahatmyas, PAVE SMe fs: 

maha-vakya, 150 

maha-vidyas, 71, 85 n. 66 

maha-yajria, 32 

maha-yuga, 24 n. 85 

Mahendra mountain, 32, 175 

Mahe§a, Maheévara. See Siva 

Mahi, 110, 126 n. 6 

Mahipati, 115, 129 n. 37, 137, 139, 
144, 145, 146, 151, 153, 154, 158 
n. 13, 160 n. 25, 161 n. 31 

Mahipatidas Yogin, 166 n. 97 

Mahisa, 191 n. 9 

Mahi-sagara-sangam, 110 

Mahismati, 32 

mahom, 75, 76 

Mahur. See Matapur 

maiden: one of Dattatreya’s 
twenty-four Gurus, 41 

maithuna, 29 

Maitreya, 156, 168 n. 104 

Maitreya Upanisad, 62 
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Majorca, 255 

makara, 164 n. 68 

makara-kundala, 228 

mala-mantra, 70, 74-76 

Malang, 137, 145, 157 n. 2 

malas, 247 n. 84 

Malaya mount, 170 

Malla (demon), 244 n. 47 

Malla dynasty, 240 n. 17 

Mallari-mahatmya, 244 n. 47 

manana, 40, 184 

manas, 60, 181, 221 n. 46 

Manasa lake, 25 n. 88 

Mandala-brahmana Upanisad, 51 n. 48 

mandana, 55 n. 78 

Mandavya, 6, 19 n. 37, 19 n. 38 

Mandhatr, 53 n. 61 

Mandiakya Upanisad, 37, 79 n. 16 

Mandya district, 251 

Mang, 92, 94 

Mani, 244 n. 47 

mani-karnika ghat, 231 

Maniknagar, 238, 248 n. 94 

Manikprabhu, 154, 155, 167 n. 97, 
167 n. 100, 238 

manipura-cakra, 70 

Manisa-paricaka hymn, 231, 244 
neo 

mano-danda, 83 n. 46 

mano-hara, 118 

manonmani, 221 n. 46 

manovacam agocaram, 199 

mansa, 31 

mantra, 12, 25 n. 92, 49 n. 21, 53 
N=D/ OMA COs linn 74 Ome 6; 
77, 80 n. 23, 85 n. 64, 85 n. 65, 
86 n. 70, 97, 112, 117, 130 n. 48, 
155, 165 n. 74, 170, 172, 173, 180; 
188, 191 n. 19, 219 n. 30, 224, 
248 n. 90, 252; formation, 70; 
function, 73. See also bija-mantra 

Mantra-mahodadhi, 49 n. 20 

mantra-pitha, 24 n. 84 

Mantra-sastras, 57 

mantra-virya, 73 
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Mantra-Yoga, 62, 80 n. 23 

Manu, 2, 17 n. 10, 63 

Manu Svayambhuva, 17 n. 10, 19 
nso2 , 

Manu Vaivasvata, 17 n. 10 

Manu-smrti, 28, 83 n. 46, 132 n. 64 

manvantara, 11, 17 n. 10 

marana, 87 n. 79 

Marehra, 167 n. 99 

marga, 175 

Mariammai, 131 n. 53 

Marici, 2, 16 n. 8 

Markandeya: Dattatreya’s precur- 
sor, 53 n. 61 

Markandeya Purana, 5, 15 n. 3, 18 
n. 29), 19) n40) 127, 29% Si, .38).37, 
42, 44, 45, 46, 48 n. 15, 48 n. 16, 
50) n:.32;,52 n= 50,54 ni 745 55 
Ny 777,07, 60; Ol n/a AROS 
ns 17, 165: 757 ia tomes 

Martanda. See Khandoba 

Maruti. See Hanuman 

Maruts (Rudras), 16 n. 8, 21 n. 59, 
25 n. 87 

Matang, 162 n. 48 

Matangi, 103 n. 22 

mata-pitr-bhakti, 18 n. 31 

Matapur (Mahur), 91, 102 n. 11, 
103 n. 20, 103 n. 22, 104 n. 23, 
124, 162 n. 54, 164 n. 67, 172, 
238, 248 n. 94, 255; Dattatreya’s 
asrama, 94, 95; Dattatreya’s 
sleeping place, original seat of 
manifestation and privileged 
abode, 146, 147, 148, 223 

Mate, M. S., 121, 122 

Mathura, 23 n. 77, 24 n. 83, 158 
n. 5 

Matrka-cakra-viveka, 219 n. 30 

matrkas, 72, 80 n. 23 

Matsaryasura demon, 53 n. 57 

Matsya, 42 

Matsya Purana, 4,:10, 17 n. 22, 18 
n. 26, 42, 43, 48 n. 12, 223-24, 
243 n. 37 


Matsyendranath (Macchendra, 
Macchindranath, Machhan- 
dranath, Matsyendra), 58, 100, 
106 n. 40, 107 n. 46, 158 n. 5, 
220 n. 33; worships Dattatreya 
in iconography, 232 

maunyjt-bandhana, 112 

maya (Maya): as goddess, 144, 165 
n. 76; principle of illusion, 62, 
150, 165 n. 75, 174, 186 

Maya-Bhuvaneé§vari, 71 

maya-bija, 71 

Mayavati, 24 n. 83 

megha-dhvani, 59 

Megha-dita, 196 

Megrez (star), 2 

Mehad lake, 126 n. 6 

Meher Baba, 251, 260 n. 6 

Menaka, 23 n. 75 

menstruation, 7, 20 n. 42 

Merak (star), 2 

Meru, 179, 192 n. 27, 256, 257 

Meru, 256 

Merubala, 94 

Mhaibhata, 90, 91 

Mintaka (star), 8 

Mirzam (star), 10 

Mitchiner, John E., 15 n. 2 

Mitra, 191 n. 8 

Mizar (star), 2 

mleccha, 136 

Mokashi-Punekar, Shankar, 44, 45, 
195, 198, 216 n. 2, 218 n. 14, 218 
n715,/219.n.23,219 ne 26,254, 
256, 262 n. 20 

moksa (mukti), 29, 36, 37, 42, 63, 68, 
74, 76, 100, 113, 121, 128 n. 14, 
128 n. 17, 129 n. 33, 140, 148, 166 
n. 87, 170, 174, 176, 177, 183, 184, 
187, 188, 210, 219 n. 30, 247 n. 81 

Mominabad. See Amba Jogai 

Moropant, 151 

Moshan Fani, 95, 197 

moth: one of Dattatreya’s twenty- 
four Gurus, 40-41 
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Mount Abu (Abu, Guru Shikhar), 
94, 98, 107 n. 42, 250 

Mrga, Mrga-éiras. See Orion 

Mrttikavati, 192 n. 25 

Mrtyufijaya (Muntoji), 130 n. 44 

Mudgala. See Muktesvar 

Mudgala (gotra), 28 

Mudgala (king), 23 n. 76 

Mudgala Purana, 53 n. 57 

mudra, 80 n. 23, 81 n. 25, 227, 228, 
233, 245 n. 62 

Muhammad Ghawth, 157 n. 2 

mukha, 133 n. 69 

Muktaciida, 176 

Muktananda, Svamin, 78 n. 4, 194 
n. 39 

Mukteévar (Mudgala), 144, 154, 
162 n. 42, 162 n. 43, 166 n. 97 

mukti. See moksa 

Muktika Upanisad, 69-70, 85 n. 59 

Mukundaraj, 102 n. 9; link to 
Nathism, 136, 159 n. 21 

mila-dari, 94 

miula-jhari, 103 n. 20 

mula-pitha, 94 

mila-prakrti, 150, 165 n. 75 

Mila-stambha: attributed to 
“Dattatreya Avadhita,” 159 n. 
21; Mukundar§aj’s, 159 n. 21 

Muliphein (star), 10 

mumuksa, 185 

mumuksam prati, 34 

muni-Srestha, 46 

Muntoji. See Mrtyufijaya 

murid, 160 n. 28 

murti, 90, 119, 122, 125, 132 n. 61, 
132 n. 65, 136, 163 n. 56, 201, 
223; 224,226, 228)\232):233, 242 
n. 30, 242 n. 31, 246 n. 68, 248 
n. 88, 253 

Muslim: attack, 105 n. 31; converts 
to Hinduism, 116; Dattatreya’s 
appearance as, 137, 144-45; 
descent, 106 n. 36; encounter 
with Hinduism, 143; family, 111, 
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Muslim: family (continued) 
130 n. 44; historians, 143; holy 
men, 123, 124, 160 n. 26, 168 n. 
107; impurity, 116; king, 118, 
146, 147; localities, 130 n. 43; 
mleccha, 136; Pir, 130 n. 43; poet- 
saints, 130 n. 42; presence in 
Eknath’s works, 142-44; religios- 
ity, 130 n. 43; rule and rulers, 
115, 116, 130 n. 42, 138, 157 
n. 2, 159 n. 21; saint, 155; tide, 
143; tomb, 157 n. 2; views 
and practices (assimilated by 
Mahanubhavas), 133 n. 76; 
weaver, 157 n. 4 

Mysore (Karnataka), 106 n. 41, 
1189227, 5228712357 236, 2377246 
n. 69, 247 n. 78, 247 n. 79, 251 


nada, 59, 79 n. 13, 209 

Nada-Brahman, 60, 79 n. 13 

nadi, 60, 61, 205 

Nagadeva. See Bhatobasa 

Naganath, 121, 132 n. 65 

Nagas, 97, 104 n. 29, 105 n. 31, 244 
n. 47; similarity with Nathas, 97, 
105 n. 32; women ascetics, 105 
nao 

Nagpur, 89, 146 

Nahusa, 39 

naimittika rites, 82 n. 32 

Naisadha-carita, 23 n.74, 43, 54 n. 
67 

naiskarmya, 159 n. 16 

naksatra, 8 

Namadharaka, 109 

namah, 72 

nama-ripa complex, 207 

namasmarana, 86 n. 74 

Namdev, 132 n. 67, 135, 136, 137, 
159 n. 17 

Nanded, 148 

Nandimitra: Datta’s Baladeva, 107 
n. 41 

Nandin, 227 
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Narada, 7, 170, 175, 241 n. 20 

Narada Purana, 103 n. 22 

Narada-parivrajaka Upanisad, 52 n. 
53, 57, 62, 63, 67, 68-69, 82 n. 
39, 83 n. 46, 84 n. 48, 85 n. 57 

Narahari. See Nrsimha Sarasvati 

Narasimha, 42, 53 n. 61, 128 n. 23, 
244 n. 52 

Narayan Gurudatta Maharaj, 167 
n. 97 

Narayan Svamin, 166-67 n. 97 

Narayana (= Visnu), 41, 60, 83 n. 
46, 95; as Dattatreya, 70, 74, 76; 
Avatara, 53 n. 61 

Narayanas (= Nathas), 58, 99 

Narayantya lists, 43 

Narayanpeth, 147 

nari, 214 

Narmada, 5, 18 n. 29, 19 n. 37, 32, 
54 n. 74, 233 

Narsobavadi (Vadi), 109, 113, 117, 
118, 122, 129 n. 34, 232, 238 

Nasik, 104 n. 23, 105 n. 31, 218 n. 
14, 224, 246 n. 68, 252 

Natha Yogins (Nath Siddhas), 44, 
46, 51 n. 48, 58, 78, 79 n. 8, 101, 
105 n. 32, 107 n. 46, 107 n. 48, 
155, 164 n. 67, 192 n. 28, 214, 
2357 250) 251, 2527-262) nel 4: 
accompanied by cows, 230; 
accompanied by dogs, 231; 
adepts of guru-vada, 220 n. 33; 
assimilation to Muslims, 116; 
Dattatreya as adi-guru (takes 
Siva’s place), 198, 236; Datta- 
treya as eternal Guru, 105 n. 35; 
Dattatreya as Natha Yogin, 89, 
90; Dattatreya as presiding the 
western region, 102 n. 6, 197; 
drinking of “soma nectar” and 
link to alchemy (rasayana), 100, 
108 n. 53; fond of music, 263 n. 
23; Harinath, identified as 
Cakradhar, 102 n. 9, 136; 
identification of Dattaji with 
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Dattatreya, 197; immortality of 
Dattatreya as a Natha Yogin, 
101, 104 n. 26, 250; placing 
padukas on samadhi, 117; sanctu- 
aries, 252; similarity with Nagas, 
97, 105 n. 32; Siva as first Natha 
and tutelary deity, 105 n. 35, 
202, 205; Siva as teacher of 
Hatha-Yoga, 198; ties with 
Mahanubhavas, 98-99, 100, 101, 
107 n. 43, 227; Vallinatha, 110; 
worship Dattatreya in iconogra- 
phy, 232 


texts and their link with 
Dattatreya, 107 n. 48, 107 n. Ay 
108 n. 52, 159 n. 21, 216 n. 2, 
219 n. 28, 244 n. 52, 245 n. 60, 
252; tradition of nine Nathas, 58, 
99, 100, 218-19 n. 21, 232, 236, 
242 n. 30, 252-53 

Nauclea Cadamba. See kadamba trees 

Nava-ratna-mala, 159 n. 21 

nav-nath, 58, 99 

Navnath sampradaya, 252-53 

Nav-nath-bhakti-sar, 100 

Nav-nath-caritra va Katha, 245 n. 60, 


261ens1s 
Neminath (Nimnath), 98, 106 n. 
40, 250, 259 n. 1 


natha-pada. See parama-pada 
Nathapanthi centres, 130 n. 43 
Nathism, 78 n. 6, 79 n. 8, 89, 90, 


94, 98, 155, 156; Avadhita-gita, 
195-221; bodily immortality, 
100, 201, 206; cakras, 206; 
concept of sahaja, 202-3, 210, 
212; cross-fertilization of Hindu 
and Muslim religiosity, 130 n. 
43, 157 n. 4; Dasopant’s initia- 
tion in, 164 n. 72; Dattatreya’s 
connections with, 89, 90, 99-100, 
101, 102 n. 6, 104 n. 26, 105 n. 
35, 163 n. 56, 164 n. 67, 197-99, 
198, 220 n. 33, 224, 226, 232, 235, 
236, 250, 251-52; Eknath’s link 
with, 141; essential nada 
(anahata), 209; importance of 
deified Guru, 201, 220 n. 33; 
influence on Kabir, 157 n. 4; 
influence on Nrsimha Sarasvati, 
129 n. 29; influence upon 
Marathi religion and literature, 
99; Jnandev’s link with, 136; link 
with Saktism, 164 n. 67; 
Mukundaraj’s link with, 136; 
mythology, 106 n. 40; nirafijana 
state, 210; phase of the Siddha 
cult, 58; reform movement 
against Tantric excesses, 107 

n. 43; Saiva orientation, 207; 
sama-rasya as goal, 198, 199-200; 


Nepal, 58, 95, 189, 220 n. 33, 224, 
226, 239 n. 9, 240 n. 13, 240 n. 
17, 240 n. 18, 241 n. 20, 241 n. 
217-2507 2635927 

Netra-tantra, 210, 221 n. 48 

New Delhi. See Delhi 

nibandha, 63 

Nidagha, 65, 69 

nididhyasana, 184 

Nihal (star), 10 

Nijananda, 116 

Nilakantha, Sri, 33, 49 n. 26 

Nilgiri mountains, 260 n. 9 

Nimi, 4, 29, 47 

Nimnath. See Neminath 

Nimnathis, 106 n. 40 

Nipat Nirafjan, 166 n. 97 

nirakari, 99 

niralamba, 221 n. 46 

Nirafjan Raghunath, 154, 155, 167 
n. 97 

nirafijana, 136, 210, 221 n. 44, 221 
n. 45, 221 n. 46 

niranjana-siddhi, 210 

Nirafijani sect, 210 

nirguna, 28, 36, 37, 132 n. 59, 136, 
150, 165 n. 75, 202, 248 n. 96 

nirguna-bhakti, 99, 136, 137, 157 
n. 4 
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nirguna-brahman, 165 n. 75, 210 

nirguna-padukas, 119, 132 n. 59, 132 
n. 60 

nirguni literature and tradition, 
157ne4* 213 

niriha, 213 

Nirukta, 1 

nirutthana, 201 

nirvana, 198, 207 

Nirvana Upanisad, 62 

nirvikalpa-samadhi, 51 n. 48 

Nirvindhya, 5 

Nisargadatta Maharaj, Sri (Maruti 
Kampli), 252, 262 n. 15 

niskala, 61 

nitya rites, 82 n. 32 

Nityananda, 194 n. 39 

Nityas, 173 

Nivrtti, 99 

nivytti-marga, 34 

niyama, 61, 220 n. 34 

niyati (as a tattva), 181 

non-Aryan gods, 125 

Nrsimha Sarasvati (Narahari, 
Nrsimha Saraswati, “Sri Guru”), 
44, 107 n. 46, 110, 111-16, 117, 
118, 119) 121, 122,123, 1255128 
n. 20, 128 n. 26, 129 n. 29, 129 n. 
34, 129 n. 36, 132 n. 60, 135, 136, 
138, 154, 158 n. 11, 158 n. 14, 
165 n. 74, 167 n. 100, 171, 216 n. 
2, 232, 238, 248 n. 92, 248 n. 93, 
249 

Nrsimha Sarasvati of Alandi, 167 
n. 97 

Nrsimhanandanath, 190 n. 4 

nur, 167 n. 99 

Nari, Abdul Husein, 167 n. 99 

Nari Maharaj, 154, 155, 167 n. 99 

nyasa, 73, 86 n. 72 

Nyatapole temple, 240 n. 13 

Nyaya, 199 


O'Flaherty, Wendy Doniger, 11 
Oghad Shikhar, 98 
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Olcott, W. S., 256 

Olivelle, Patrick, 63, 81 n. 27, 81 n. 
29 

om syllable: discussion in chapter 
42 of the Markandeya Purana, 36, 
37-38; fundamental bija-mantra, 
71; mantra of Paramahamsa 
renouncers, 67; practising dhyana 
on, 79 n. 16; recitation in the 
Goraksa Samhita, 218 n. 16; 
recited by Nrsimha Sarasvati, 
112; within Avadhita-gita, 209; 
within Dattatreya’s mala-mantra, 
74, 75, 76; within GaneSa’s miila- 
mantra, 86 n. 67; within Yoga 
Upanisads, 59-60, 61 

om aim krom klim klim hram hrim 
hriam sauh dattatreyaya svaha, 72 

om am hrim krom ehi dattatreyaya 
svaha, 72 

om namah Sivaya, 76 

om Srim hrim klim glaum dram, 71 

Omkar, 105 n. 31 

Orion (Mrga, Mrga-Siras): constel- 
lation, 8-9 

Orissa, 210 

osprey: one of Dattatreya’s 
twenty-four Gurus, 41 

otas, 253 

ovis, 109, 141, 150, 151, 157 n. 2 


Padarnava, 151, 166 n. 82 

padarthas, 33 

padas, 144 

Padma, 238 

padma, 226, 233, 238, 240 n. 12 

Padma Purana, 19 n. 37, 20 n. 47, 
22 n. 63, 23 n. 74,'23 n. 76, 39, 
48 n. 12, 48 n. 14, 48 n. 15, 131 
n. 56, 196, 217 n. 13 

Padmapada, 244 n. 52 

padmasana, 227, 228 

Padma-tantra, 43° 

paduka-mantra, 117, 219 n. 30 

padukam pijayami, 117 


padukas: of Dattatreya, 150, 164 n. 
68, 164 n. 71, 164 n. 73, 223),.252: 
237, 247 n. 81, 255; of Janardan, 
161 n. 31; of Nrsimha Sarasvati, 
117-22, 132 n. 59, 132 n. 66, 232; 
within Dattatreya’s cult, 156, 201 

pagal, 23 n. 78 

Pain, Charles, 99, 100, 235, 236, 
243 n. 41, 262 n. 20, 263 n. 23 

Paithan. See Pratisthana 

palkht, 30, 107 n. 46, 117, 122 

pallavas, 75 

panca-bhiitas, 243 n. 40 

Paficadasi, 65, 82 n. 40 

parica-gavya, 243 n. 45 

Pafica-Krsnas, 90, 101, 102 n. 9, 
103 n. 14, 253 

Paficalesvara, 91, 99, 136; 
Dattatreya takes his morning 
bath here, 162 n. 54 

Paficaratra: literature, 116; texts 
classified into three groups, 53 
n. 62; tradition, 43, 80 n. 19 

panica-sikha, 25 n. 93 

Paficavimsa Brahmana, 17 n. 14 

Pajict-karana (Pasodi), 151, 164 n. 
73, 166 n. 82 

Pandava-gita, 217 n. 10 

Pandavas, 15 n. 4, 23 n. 77, 24 n. 
83, 168 n. 104 

Pandharpur, 18 n. 31, 99, 102 n. i 
107 n. 46, 110, 131 n. 55, 136, 
144, 159 n. 24, 223, 235, 246 n. 
68, 252 

Pandu, 23 n. 77, 168 n. 104 

Panduranga, Sri, 152, 153 

Pangarkar, 161 n. 40 

Panini, 194 n. 41 

pani-patrin, 83 n. 46 

pansupari, 145, 162 n. 45 

papa, 77 

Parabrahma Upanisad, 62 

Paramahamsa, 37, 51 n. 48; 
description of, 65-69, 74, 84 n. 
47, 84 n. 48, 84 n. 52, 85 n. 57, 
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154; disposal of the body at the 
time of death, 84 n. 46; Nrsimha 
Sarasvati, 115; udara-patrin (eats 
like a cow), 83 n. 46 

Paramahamsa Upanisad, 62, 67, 68 

Paramahamsa-parivrajaka Upanisad, 
62 

parama-pada (natha-pada), 200, 201, 
202, 210 

para-marga, 89 

parama-rsi (= Kapila), 49 n. 26 

Paramasgiva, 202 

paramatman, 37, 60, 70 

Parameévara (Parameshwar), 90, 
100, 101, 249, 253; as Siva, 175 

para-mukti, 201 

para-pada, 221 n. 46 

ParaSara, 28, 168 n. 104 

Parasiva, 174 

Parasnath, 106 n. 40 

Parasnathis, 106 n. 40 

Parasurama, 15 n. 4, 29, 92, 145, 
235; Avatara of Visnu, 42, 47-48 
n. 9; beheaded his mother 
Renuka, 48 n. 9; created Kerala, 
48 n. 9; had darsana of Datta- 
treya who appeared with a pair 
of dogs in his hands, 231; 
immortal living in a cave, 48 n. 
9; instructed by Dattatreya in 
the Tripura-rahasya, 49 n. 22, 
169-94, 249; killed Arjuna 
Kartavirya and his sons and 
eliminated the Ksatriya race 
for the following twenty-one 
generations, 32; Mahanubhava 
story, 92, 93-94; performed the 
Sraddha ceremony with Datta- 
treya as priest, 49 n. 22; 
Pradurbhavantara, 43; sacred 
pool (kund), 102 n. 11; went 
to Dattatreya’s arama with 
Renuka, 49 n. 22 

ParasSurama (an author), 102 n. 10 

Parasurama-kalpa-siitra, 170, 190 n. 5 
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pargana, 163 n. 61 

Pargiter, F. Eden, 28, 45, 54 n. 74 

Pariksit, 51 n. 45 

parinama, 165 n. 75 

Parivrajaka, 51 n. 48 

Parvatas, 188 

Parvati, 12522 m7) 25 1 95) 
O27, 

Parvati (Dasopant’s mother), 147 

pasa, 25 n. 89 

Pasodi. See Pafici-karana 

pasu, 25 n. 89 

Pasupatas: courting dishonor, 20 
n. 46, 46, 55 n. 78, 190 n. 7 

Pasupatinath mandir, 224 

Patan, 233 


Patanjali, 50 n. 36, 57, 58, 60, 80 n. 


23, 192 n. 26, 193.n. 29, 199, 255 

Pathan, 145 

pati, 25 n. 89 

Pauskara Samhita, 53 n. 62 

Pellegrini, A. Sannino, 216 n. 2, 
219 nea: 

Phadke, Sadashiv Krishna, 254, 
264 n. 40 

Phadke, Vasudev Balvant, 167 
n. 97 

Phalaharadeva matha, 247 n. 78 

phala-sruti, 175, 215 

phat, 72, 75, 76 

Phatta, 226, 240 n. 13 

Phekda (star), 2 

pigeons: one of Dattatreya’s 
twenty-four Gurus, 40, 41 

pilgrimage, 111, 112-13, 127 n. 12, 
141, 161 n. 31 

pindas, 127 n. 8 

pinda-siddhi, 200, 201 

Pingala: a courtesan and one of 
Dattatreya’s twenty-four Gurus, 
41, 42 

pingala channel, 60, 80 n. 17 

Pir (pir), 123, 124, 130 n. 43 

pisaca, 69, 74, 122, 133 n. 73 

Pitamaha. See Brahma 
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pitambara, 164 n. 68 

Pithapur, 110 

pitr, 127 n. 8 

pitr-loka, 127 n. 8 

pitr-yana, 205 

Pollux (star), 9 

polytheism, 256, 263 n. 30 

Poona. See Pune 

Poseidon, 8 

possession and exorcism, 109, 122- 
25.133 ne/5 lose. 75) le3=s4: 
N77 Ml S478), 22671295 

Prabhakara (called Atri or Atreya), 
28 

Prabhakara (of Atri’s race), 11 

prabhu, 103 n. 11 

Pradurbhava manifestations, 42, 
43; shorter lists, 53 n. 58 

Pradurbhavantara manifestations, 
43 

Pradyumna, 14, 24 n. 79, 24 n. 83, 
60 

Prahlada: Datta’s Prati-vasudeva, 
107 n. 41; Dattatreya taught him 
detachment and the code of 
conduct pertaining to ascetics, 
38-39; in Kabir-panthi motto, 
158 n. 5 

praisa formula (samnyastam maya), 
63, 82 n. 32 

Prajapati, 1, 258 

Prajapatis (lords of creation), 1, 16 
n. 8, 17 n. 10, 19 n. 32, 22 n. 69 

prajnana-ghana, 193 n. 34 

prajnanam brahma, 97 

prakamya, 192 n. 26 

prakarana, 198 

prakasa, 172, 183, 200 

Prakrti, 36, 37, 150, 200, 211, 218 n. 
19 

pramanas, 176 

prana, 2, 50 n. 37, -) 60781 7.925; 
177 

pranava, 59, 71, 72, 77 

Pranava Upanisads, 79 n. 16 


Pranava-Japa, 60 

pranayama, 37, 60, 62, 80 n. 23, 205 
220 n. 34 

Prapafica-sara, 171 

prapatti, 168 n. 106 

prarabdha-karman, 184 

prasada, 48 n. 16, 94, 115 

Prasenajit, 15 n. 4 

Prastti, 5, 19 n. 32 

Pratisthana (Paithan), 6, 16 n. Tbe 
89, 90, 94, 102 n. 9, 103 n. 12, 


140,142, 151, 152, 153, 159 n. 24, 


161 n. 31 

Pratisthana-caritra, 158 n. 13, 160 n. 
27, 161 n. 31 

Prati-vasudevas, 98, 107 n. 41 

pratyabhijna, 259 

Pratyabhijria school, 14, 25 n. 87, 
171 

pratyabhijnana, 174 

pratyahara, 37, 220 n. 34 

Pravara, 104 n. 24 

pravrtti-marga, 34 

Prayag, 15 n. 4, 105 n. 31, 112, 
118, 131 n. 55; as an “internal 
place of pilgrimage,” 60 

preman, 20 n. 44 

Preman Sai Baba, 251; as Sakti, 
260-61 n. 10 

Prempur, 148 

Peta wl 22, WBS 2 

Priyavrata, 19 n. 32 

Prometheus Unbound, 256 

prostitutes, 247 n. 85, 262 n. 19; 
caste and role of, 52 n. 52; 
devotion to Dattatreya, 235-36, 
246 n. 72, 253; in Eknath’s 
works, 140, 142 

puja, 73, 74, 86 n. 78, 98, 121, 122, 
128 n. 16, 132 n. 66, 139, 159 n. 
24, 220 n. 31, 232, 246 n. 71 

pujart, 113, 118, 129 n. 35 

Pulaha, 2, 16 n. 8, 19 n. 32 

Pulakeéin I, 242 n. 28 

Pulastya, 2, 16 n. 8 
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Punarvasu (constellation), 9, 10 

Pundalika, 18 n. 31 

Pune (Poona), 106 n. 35, 133 n. They 
224, 235, 236, 246 n. 70, 246 n. 
71, 251, 252; district of, 244 n. 47 

Punjab, 137 

punya, 153, 160 n. 30 

punya-smarana, 122 

purahsara, 53 n. 61 

Puri, 97 

purna-avatara, 230, 249 

purna-devata, 230 

Parnananda, 116, 216 n. 2 

Purohit Svamin, Sri (Sankar 
Gajanan Purohit, Shri Purohit 
Swami), 98, 250, 259 n. 1, 261 n. 
12, 262 n. 19, 263 n. 30; brought 
Hinduism and Dattatreya to the 
West, 255, 256; works, 263 n. 29, 
264 n. 35 

Puru, 23 n. 75, 51 n. 48 

Purtravas, 4, 5, 10, 18 n. 25, 22 n. 
61 

Purusa, 82 n. 36 

Purusa, 36, 165 n. 75, 169, 200, 211, 
218 n. 19 

Pisan, 10, 21 n. 59 

Pustaka, 233 

Puttaparthi, 251, 261 n. 10 

python: offering a lesson in 
contentment, 38; one of 
Dattatreya’s twenty-four Gurus, 
40 


Qadiri, Qadiriyya school. See 
Kadri school 
Qutubshahs, 115 


Raeside, I. M. P., 27, 47 n. 7, 65, 
ZOR69 1925101103 15: 
107 n. 43, 109, 136, 162 n. 49, 
242 n. 32 

raga (as a tattva), 181 

ragas (in music), 254 

Raghava Caitanya, Sri, 145 
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Raghunath Bhataji of Nasik, 167 
n. 97 

Rahtgana, 15 n. 4 

Rahuri, 104 n. 24 

Raidas, 140, 159 n. 18 

Raivataka, 65, 69 

Rajahmundry, 110 

rajas, 243 n. 40 

rajas (female ejaculate), 81 n. 25 

Rajasthan, 107 n. 42, 210 

Rajasthan Oriental Research 
Institute, 216 n. 5 

raja-sitya, 11, 22 n. 66 

Rajavade, 103 n. 15 

Raja-Yoga, 62, 80 n. 23, 221 n. 46 

Raje Muhammad, 157 n. 2 

Rajputana Museum, 241 n. 25 

Rajvade, Visvanath Kaéinath, 163 
n. 57, 163 n. 60 

Raksasa-bhuvana, 150 

raksasas, 16 n. 8, 133 n. 73 

ram, 70 : 

Ram (as God supreme), 160 n. 30 

Ram Janardan, 163 n. 59 

Rama, 4, 15 n. 4, 23 n. 76, 39, 42, 
48 n. 9, 53 n. 61, 69, 70, 132 
n. 65, 146, 224, 233, 254 

rama-bija, 71 

Ramacandra Yogin, 118 

Rama-gita, 197, 218 n. 13 

ramaini, 137, 158 n. 5 

Ramana Maharsi (Venkataramana 
Ayyar), 169, 190 n. 4; Guru is 
absolutely necessary, 52 n. 53; 
realization of the pure “I,” 193 
n. 34 

Ramdananda, 137, 157 n. 4 

Ramananda Bidkar, 154 

Ramanandis, 51 n. 48 

Ramanujiya schools, 168 n. 106 

Ramayana, 4, 5, 11, 15 n. 4, 17 n. 
25, 19 n. 34, 22 n. 64, 32, 39, 47 
n. 6, 132 n. 65, 144, 224, 231 


Ramdas, 116, 135, 146, 151, 163 n. 


56, 163 n. 57, 165 n. 80 
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RameSsvara, 102 n. 10 

Ramtek, 89 

Ranade, Laksman, 190 n. 5 

Ranade, R. D., 138, 139, 141, 161 
Hack 

Ranga Avadhiita, Sri, 154, 155, 167 
n. 97, 237, 248 n. 91, 248 n. 92, 
248 n. 94, 248 n. 95 

Ranganath, 116 

Rao, T. A. Gopinatha, 227, 228, 
241. n. 25, 242 n. 30, 247 n. 76 

rasa, 100, 207 

rasayana, 58, 100, 108 n. 53 

Rastogi, N., 221 n. 42 

Rastrakita court, 106 n. 41 

rat: one of Dattatreya’s Gurus, 52 
n. 50 

Ratnangada, 188 

Raudra$va. See Bhadrasva 

Raul (low caste), 101 n. 2 

Ravalobasa, 92, 103 n. 15 

Ravana, 16 n. 8, 132 n. 65; 
defeated by Arjuna Kartavirya, 
32, 49 n. 21; went to Datta- 
treya’s aSrama, 49 n. 21 

Ravanarjuniya, 49 n. 21 

Ravivar Peth, 236 

Rbhu, 65, 69 

Rcika, 15 n. 4, 32 

Rddhipur, 89, 90 

renouncers (Samnyasins): anti- 
feminine conviction, 41, 64, 214— 
15, 221 n. 51; asrama, 63-64; 
begging rules, 52 n. 51, 68, 126 n. 
7; Classification, 66-69, 84 n. 47, 
84 n. 50, 85 n. 57; death, 84 n. 
46; discard all exterior insigna, 
83 n. 46; emblems, 64, 66, 83 n. 
45, 83 n. 46; homelessness, 41, 
68, 83 n. 46; hospitality offered 
to them, 126 n. 8; imitation of 
animals, 40-41, 52 n. 50, 52 n. 54, 
69, 83 n. 46; madness, 69, 85 n. 
56; not following any common 
duty, 95; possessions, 83 n. 45; 


seeking of dishonor, 69; wander- 
ing behavior, 83 n. 46; women 
renouncers in contemporary 
India, 82 n. 38; women 
renouncers in the Mahanubhava 
sect, 90; worship of, 122 

Renuka (Ekavira), 15 n. 4, ooF 
47-48 n. 9, 49 n. 22, 92, 93, 94, 
102 n. 11, 103 n. 19, 104 n. 23; 
145, 162 n. 51, 162 n. 54, 164 n. 
67, 192 n. 21 

Renuka-mahatmya, 103 n. 18, 162 
iesoy! 

renunciation (samnyasa): Brah- 
minical literature, 81 n. 30; 
Brahminical theology, 63-64, 68; 
definition and link to detach- 
ment, 63, 66, 67, 82 n. 35, 214; 
praisa proclamation, 82 n. 32; 
revitalized by Nrsimha Saras- 
vati, 113; to be resorted to at 
the earliest, 42; within the 
Dattatreya movement, 156 

Revana (Revananath), 58, 252 

Rg Veda, 2, 3, 10, 15 n. 4, 16 n. 5, 
16 n. 8, 16 n. 9,17 n. 13, 17 n. 
25, 18 n. 27, 21 n. 59, 21 n. 60, 
22 n. 66, 82 n. 36, 85 n. 60, 158 
n. 10, 191 n. 8, 194 n. 41, 232, 
242 n. 31, 248 n. 90 

Rksakula mountain, 5, 18 n. 29 

Rohini, 11 

Roy, Dilip Kumar, 52 n. 53 

Rsis, 17 n. 19, 93, 94, 196; giving 
birth through mind/inner eye, 
20 n. 43; Mahabharata list, 28; 
nature and functions of, 15 n. 2; 
origins and lists of, 1-2 

Rtadhvaja Kuvalayaéva, 33, 34 

Rudra, 10, 18 n. 28, 21 n. 59, 61, 
236; lord of dogs (Sva-pati), 244 
n. 47 

rudraksa rosary, 238, 247 n. 84 

Rudraksa-jabala Upanisad, 66, 247 
n. 84 
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Rudras. See Maruts 

Rudra-Siva. See Siva 

Rudra-yamala-tantra, 77, 86 n. 78, 
240 n. 14 

Rukmangada, 188 

Rukmin, 24 n. 83 

Rukmini, 13, 23 n. 74, 24 n. 79, 24 
n. 83 

Rukminibdi, 141 

Rukmini-svayamvara, 161 n. 34 

Runda Mala, 233 

Russell, Bertrand, 264 n. 36 


Sabda, 165 n. 76 

Sabda-Brahman, 71 

sabha-mandap, 236 

saccidananda. See sat-cit-ananda 

Saccidananda Bharati, 95 

SadaSiva, 73, 186, 202 

sada-Siva (as a tattva), 181 

Sadasiva (Avadhita), 84 n. 49 

Sadguru, 200, 202 

sadhaka,173, 186 

sadhana, 140, 164 n. 69, 175, 178, 
207, 219 n. 30, 238, 248 n. 96, 
252 

Sadhu Maharaj Kandharkar, 167 
n. 97 

Sadhu-Sant Datta parampara, 154 

Sadhyas, 29, 47 n. 6, 55 n. 78, 176 

saguna, 165 n. 75, 202 

saguna-bhakti, 136 

sahaja, 202-3, 210, 215, 220 n. 36, 
221 n. 46 

sahaja pirna nijanandi rangala, 130 
n. 46 

sahaja-ananda, 212 

sahaja-atma, 220 n. 36 

Sahajananda, 116, 130 n. 44 

Sahajiya sect, 90, 220 n. 33 

sahana, 20 n. 44 

sahasranama-stotras, 155 

sahasrara-cakra, 206 

Sahasrarjuna. See Arjuna 
Kartavirya 
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Sahisnu, 16 n. 8 

sahw, 140 

Sahyadra-lila, 92, 94, 95 

Sahyadri mountains, 38, 92, 93, 
145, 148, 195 

Sahyadri-varnana, 92, 103 n. 15, 223 

Sai Baba: lineage, 261 n. 10; 
movement, 251, 260 n. 4 

Sai Baba of Sirdi (Shirdi), 154, 155, 
167 n. 97, 167 n. 100, 168 n. 107, 
239 n. 6, 246 n. 69, 260 n. 5, 261 
nel 26 lene 12, 1268ins23 Nas 
Siva, 261 n. 10; link with Kabir, 
158 n. 8; Muslim origins, 251 

Said Candasadheb Kadri. See Canda 
Bodhale 

Saiva Siddhanta, 14, 171, 172 

Saiva Upanisads, 66 

Saiva Vedanta, 25 n. 88 

Saivagama, 25 n. 88 

Saivism, 136, 220 n. 39, 226, 229, 
230; dualist, 24 n. 86; Nepali, 
240 n. 16 

Saka age, 113, 138 

sakala, 61 

sakala-lipi, 103 n. 15 

sakala-niskala, 61 

sakama-bhakti, 123, 133 n. 74 

saksatkara, 155, 255 

Sakta Upanisads, 77, 78 n. 1, 87 n. 80 

Sakti, 169, 172, 174, 186, 200, 261 
n. 10 

Sakti (world mother, Dattatreya’s 
wife), 32, 46, 73 

Sakti, 25 n. 89, 71, 91, 165 n. 76; 
stored in the feet, 117, 232 

Sakti (as a tattva), 181 

Sakti-bija, 71 

Sakti-mahimna-stava, 25 n. 92 

Sakti-pithas, 89, 94, 100, 104 n. 23, 
124, 162 n. 54, 164 n. 67, 172 

Saktis, 170, 174, 192 n. 20 

Sakti-sangama, Thi 

Saktism, 14, 37, 94, 169, 171, 172, 
189, 189 n. 1, 190 n. 4, 214, 235, 
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242 n. 32, 246 n. 68, 249; link 
with Nathism, 164 n. 67 

Sakuntala, 12, 23 n. 75 

Sakuntala (play), 23 n. 75 

Sakuri, 252 

Salaka-purusas, 98, 106-7 n. 41 

Salam: Dattatreya’s utterance in 
the Dasopant-caritra, 147 

sama, 199 

sama’, 254, 263 n. 23 

Sama Veda, 60, 76 

sambandhi pasans, 253 

Sama-dama, 243 n. 40 

sama-darsana, 200 

samadhi, 37, 80 n. 23, 179, 180, 183, 
184, 185, 206, 220 n. 34, 221 n. 
46 

samadhi (tomb), 102 n. 11, 117, 123, 
138, 146, 168 n. 107 

sama-drsti, 200 

samana, 50 n. 37 

samarasi-karana, 201 

sama-rasya, 198, 200, 205, 206, 208, 
213, 215,219: ns30) 219 131 

Samarth sampradaya, 163 n. 56 

Samartha-pratapa, 165 n. 80 

samata, 199, 200 

samatva, 199, 200, 218 n. 15 

Sambala, 93 

Sambali, 91, 93 

Sambara, 24 n. 83 

Samkarsana, 60 

Samkhya darsana, 33, 36, 49 n. 26, 
165 n. 75, 181, 199 

samkhya-prasadah, 33 

Samkhya-Yoga, 33, 37 

Samkrti, 60, 62, 65 

samnyasa. See renunciation 

Samnydsa Upanisads, 51 n. 48, 57, 
62-69, 74, 77, 81 n. 27, 214, 215 

Samnyasins. See renouncers. 

samsara, 7, 38, 50 n. 28, 65, 68, 70, 
73, 91,.129:n. 32, 174, 205,214, 
259 

samuccaya, 63 
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Samuddaja, 28 

samudra-mathana, 231 

Samvarta, 170, 173, 174, 175, 190 
ey HE SISAL Ta, 220) 

Samvartaka, 65, 69 

samvid, 207 

Sanathana Sarathi, 20 n. 44 

Sanatkumara, 4 

Sandili, 6, 19 n. 36 

Sandilya, 61, 80 n. 19 

Sandilya Upanisad, 27, 57, 61-62, 
223 

sanga, 34 

sangama, 118, 123, 131 n. 55; as 
Dattatreya, 188 

Sangli, 117 

Sangvi Haveli, 133 n. 75 

Sani-pradosa, 111, 128 n. 16 

safijana, 221 n. 44 

sankalpa, 180, 193 n. 29, 193 n. 34 

sankalpa-sakti, 179, 193 n. 29 

Sankara, 49 n. 26, 83 n. 46, 89, 101, 
104%n. (30, 112,113, 427 m211) 
127 12) 127 BS 139171) 181; 
190 n. 7, 191 n. 11, 199, 216 n. 1, 
231, 244 n. 52; meeting with 
Dattatreya, 95-97; teacher of the 
kali age, 49 n. 26, 95 

Sankaracaryas, 78 n. 4, 104 n. 30 

Sankara-dig-vijaya, 49 n. 26, 95, 104 
n. 27, 231, 244 n. 52 

Sankara-vijaya-vilasa, 95 

Sankha, 226, 227, 228, 233, 240 n. 12 

Sankha-dhvani, 59 

“Sanskritization,” 125 

sant, 107 n. 45 

Santa-lilamrta, 129 n. 37 

Santa-vijaya, 129 n. 37 

Santi, 70, 85 n. 59 

Santi (for inflicting injury on 
enemies), 87 n. 79 

Santism, 99, 107 n. 45, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 140, 145, 159 n. 17, 159 
n. 18, 210; link with Nathism, 
ieyfver, Gs 


sanubhiiti, 20 n. 44 

sapindi-karana, 84 n. 46 

saptaha-parayana, 132 n. 66 

Saptasrngi, 104 n. 23, 162 n. 54 

Sarasijasambhava. See Brahma 

Sarasvati, 7, 72, 115, 190 n. 4 

Sarasvati (river), 131 n. ey, IK 

Sarasvati Gangadhar, 101, 109, 
136, 146 

sarpa-kundala (= naga-kundala), 228, 
242 n. 28 

Sarva-darsana-samegraha, 83 n. 40 

sarva-sama, 209 

Sarva-tirtha, 93 

sarva-tirtha, 118 

sastanga-namaskara, 152 

Sastra-dharis, 105 n. 31 

Sastras, 112, 126 n. 8, 127 n. 11, 
128 n. 26, 174 

Sastri, A. Mahadeva, 79 n. 11 

Satapatha Brahmana, 2, 16 n. 6, 17 
n. 14 

Satara district, 138 

Satarudriya-mantra, 23 n. 76, 65 

Satariipa, 17 n. 10 

Satavahanas, 2, 16 n. 7 

sat-cit-ananda (saccidananda), 72, 
150, 238 

Safi22n. 71,7 0423 

sati, 49 n. 22 

Sati Asaras, 134 n. 78 

Sat-kula, 118 

Satrumardana, 34 

satsanga, 176 

sattva-guna, 53 n. 55, 140, 243 n. 
40, 254 

Sattvata Samhita, 43, 53 n. 62, 54 
n. 63, 116 

Saturn, 128 n. 16 

Satya Sai Baba, Svamin, 20 n. 44, 
251, 260 n. 7, 260 n. 9, 260 n. 10; 
as Siva and Sakti, 261 n. 10 

satya-loka, 186 

Satyamalanath, 159 n. 21 

Satyatapas, 23 n. 76 
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Satyayaniya Upanisad, 62, 63, 81 
n. 27 

satya-yuga. See krta-yuga 

Saubhagya sampradaya, 25 n. 93 

Saubhagya-ratnakara, 78 n. 4 

sauh, 72-73, 75, 86 n. 70 

Saunaka, 158 n. 10 

Saundarya-lahari, 171 

Sawai, Yoshitsugu, 104 n. 27 

Sayana, 82 n. 40 

sayujya, 77 

Schoterman, Jan A., 79 n. 16 

Schrader, F. O., 43, 54 n. 63, 54 n. 
64, 62, 63, 78 n. 1, 81 n. 27 

Sedgao, 262 n. 18 

Segaon, 251, 252 

semboli, 93, 94 

serpent: one of Dattatreya’s 
twenty-four Gurus, 41 

Setu-bandha, 190 n. 4 

seva, 246 n. 71 

sex: greatest pitfall for the ascetic, 
41, 64; woman as dangerous 
and destructive, 214-15, 221 
n. 51 

Shah, Baba Qalandar, 237 

Shaha Datta, 154 

shaykh, 160 n. 28 

Sheikh Muhammad, 137; Avatara 
of Kabir, 157 n. 2 

Shimoga, 236 

Shiva. See Siva 

Siddha, 109 

Siddha-dattatreya-stotra, 151 

Siddhanta-rahasya, 159 n. 21 

Siddhanta-ratnakara, 53 n. 62 

Siddharameévar Maharaj, Sri, 252 

Siddhas, 62, 104 n. 29, 163 n. 56, 
184, 186, 187, 191 n. 15, 198, 200; 
cult, 58, 219 n. 30; environment, 
135 

Siddha-siddhanta-paddhati, 51 n. 48, 
201, 216 n. 2 

Siddha-Yoga, 194 n. 39 

Siddheévar Maharaj, 166 n. 97 
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SiddheSvari, 95 

siddhis, 115, 156, 187, 192 n. 26, 
194 n. 39, 197, 201, 210, 247 
n. 83 ; 

Sijra-i-kadri line, 137 

Silavati, 19 n. 35 

Silburn, Lilian, 72, 76 

Singh, Mohan, 197 

Singh, Sheo Bahadur, 227, 241 n. 25 

Sirdi, 252 

Sirius; 10721 57, 

Sirmor district, 246 n. 74 

Sistan, 262 n. 22 

Sigupala-vadha, 43 

Sisya-parampara, 138 

Sita, 4, 15 n. 4, 39, 192 n. 24, 224 

Sitala, 131 n. 53 

Siva (Agajavara, Hara, Mahadeva, 
Mahe§a, MaheSvara, Rudra-Siva, 
Shiva)15-5/6,:7/58) 10p 1112) 
14, 18 n. 28, 19 n. 32, 19 n. 41, 
20 n. 44, 21 n. 59, 22 n. 71, 25 n. 
87, 25 n. 88, 25 n. 93, 33, 47 n. 9, 
65, 66, 69, 71,.72).73, 75; 93,°97, 
104 n. 23, 105 n. 32, 111, 117, 
128 n. 16, 131 n. 50, 131 n. 56, 
132 n. 65, 136, 146, 158 n. 5, 158 
n. 14, 169, 170, 172, 178, 179, 
185, 186, 198, 200, 205, 212, 213, 
221 n. 45, 226, 227, 228, 229, 230, 
233, 236, 241 n. 20, 241 n. 23, 
241 n. 24, 242 n. 28, 243 n. 40, 
244 n. 47, 245 n. 63, 246 n. 75, 
247 n. 84, 249, 252, 255, 259 n. 1, 
261 n. 10, 261 n. 11, 263 n. 26; 
anamaya, 207; ardha-nari, 193 n. 
37; Avadhita supreme, 213; 
Dattatreya as his Avatara, 61, 
223; Dattatreya as his Guru, 226, 
263 n. 27; Dattatreya as his 
worshiper, 255, 263 n. 27;. 
emblems, 227, 228; first Natha 
and disciple of Dattatreya, 105 
n. 35; identified with Dattatreya, 
61-62, 76, 97, 174, 263 n. 27; 


initiated all Nathas in Hatha- 
Yoga, 198; instructed Dattatreya, 
87 n. 79, 255; nirafijana, 210; 
portrayed as a Svapaca like 
Dattatreya, 231; vehicle, 227, 228 

Siva, 25 n. 89 

Siva (as a tattva), 181 

Siva Purana, 18 n. 29, 19 n. 34, 20 
n. 48, 23 n. 76 

Siva Upanisads, 78 n. 1 

Siva-drsti, 25 n. 87 

Siva-gita, 197, 217 n. 13 

Sivaji, 167 n. 97 

Siva-Sakti, Toe N73 

Siva-svarodaya, 221 n. 45 

sixteen: number symbolism, 111, 
127 n. 12, 164 n. 66 

Skanda Purana, 17 n. 17, 18 n. 29, 
19 n. 37, 19 n. 38, 20 n. 48, 23 n. 
74, 39, 50 n. 33, 110,224 

Sloka meter, 224 

smarta: communities, 171; rites, 63, 
81-82 n. 32 

smartr-gamin: a characteristic of 
Dattatreya, 240 n. 14 

smrti, 63, 64 

Smrti-sthala, 101, 108 n. 56 

snana, 99, 122 

Solapur, 118, 252 

Soma: born to Atri and Anasiya, 
1, 4, 5, 7, 9, 20 n. 44, 27, 236, 
247 n. 76; descendant of Atri 
(Atreya), 27; identified as 
Bhagnatma, 11; mythological 
origins, 10-12, 15 n. 2, 21 n. 58, 
21 n. 59; prone to sensual 
pleasures, 185 

soma, 4, 10, 16 n. 9, 21 n. 58, 76, 86 
n. 77, 100 

Somananda, 14, 25 n. 87 

Sontheimer, Giinther D., 125 

spanda, 70 

Spanda school, 171 

spandana, 55 n. 78 

Spanda-samdoha, 219 n. 31 
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sparrow: one of Dattatreya’s 
Gurus, 52 n. 50 

sphurat, 172 

spider: one of Dattatreya’s twenty- 
four Gurus, 41 

Sprockhoff, J. F., 62, 63 

Sraddha, 4, 34, 110, 126-27 n. 8 

Sraddha (faith), 176 

Srauta rites, 63, 81-82 n. 32 

Sravana, 184 

Sri, 190 n. 6 

Sri Datta Purana, 49 n. 22 

Sri Guru-lilamrta, 49 n. 22 

Sri Parvata, 60 

Sri Sai Satcarita, 260 n. 5 

Sri-cakra, 172, 173, 175, 191 n. 16 

Sri-dattatreya-jfian-ko§, 103 n. 20, 
162 n. 47 

Srigonde, 157 n. 2 

Srikantha, 14, 25 n. 88 

Sri-Laksmi. See Laksmi 

Srim, 71, 75, 86 n. 67 

Srimat, 47 n. 6 

Srinatha, 14 

Sri-nav-nath-bhakti-katha-sar, 198 

Sri-nav-nath-katha-sar, 218-19 n. 21, 
245 n. 60, 261 n. 13 

Sripada Srivallabha (Sripad 
Srivallabh, Sripada Vallabha), 
44, 110-11, 112, 115,117, 122, 
1237 12571 27inw Tne 
133 n. 68, 138, 167 n. 100, 238 

Srigaila Venkatasudhi, 53 n. 62 

Sri-Vaisnava, 81 n. 27 
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Dattatreya 


The Immortal Guru, Yogin, and Avatara 


A STUDY OF THE TRANSFORMATIVE AND INCLUSIVE CHARACTER 
OF A MULTI -FACETED HINDU DEITY 


ANTONIO RIGOPOULOS 


This book presents the multi-faceted Hindu deity Dattatreya from his Puranic 
emergence up to modern times. Dattatreya’s Brahmanical portrayal, as well as his 
even more archaic characterization as a Tantric antinomian figure, combines both 
Vaisnava and Saiva motifs. Over the course of time, Dattatreya has come to 
embody the roles of the immortal guru, yogin and avatara in a paradigmatic 
manner. From the sixteenth century Dattatreya’s glorious characterization emerged 
as the incarnation of the trimiirti of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. Although Maharastra 
is the heartland of Dattatreya devotion, his presence is attested to throughout 
India and extends beyond the boundaries of Hinduism, being met with in Sufi 
circles and even in Buddhism and Jainism via Nathism. 

The scarce attention which most Western scholars of Indian religions have 
paid to this deity contrasts with its ubiquitousness and social permeability. 
Devotion to Dattatreya cuts through all social and religious strata of Indian 
society: among his adepts we find yogis, Brahmans, faqirs, Devi worshippers, 
untouchables, thieves, and prostitutes. This book explores all primary religious 
dimensions: myth, doctrine, ritual, philosophy, mysticism, and iconography. The 
comprehensive result offers a rich fresco of Hindu religion as well as an under- 
standing of Marathi integrative spirituality: precisely this complexity of themes 
constitutes Dattatreya’s uniqueness. 


“T learned a great deal from this book. Although I had known about Dattatreya 
as an important figure in Hinduism, I had never realized the richness and 
complexity of this truly Protean deity. As Rigopoulos notes, Dattatreya has 
been largely neglected by scholars, and this book makes you wonder why, since 
he is so intriguing. I suspect that this will become a classic in its area, since 
there really is no comparable work which does so much relating to Dattatreya. 
In a way, to read the history of Dattatreya as presented by Rigopoulos is to 
engage the history of Hinduism! Virtually all of the major historical phases 
and issues are there, from the Vedic period up to the last decade.” 
— Glen Hayes, Bloomfield College — 


ANTONIO RIGOPOULOS is the author of The Life and Teachings of Sai Baba of Shirdi 
published by SUNY Press. 
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